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RULES 


OF THE 


Society for the Promotion of Pellenic Studies. 


1. THE objects of this Society shall be as follows :— 


I. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 


II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archeological and topographical interest. 


III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archzological 


y researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 


civilization. 


2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, and Ordinary Members, All officers 
of the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, and shall be 
ex officio members of the Council. 


3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer 


the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 
b 
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4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society: in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 
Council shall not exceed fifty. 


5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 


6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 


7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 


8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 


9. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one ot 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 


10. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 


11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 


12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 


13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 


14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
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xi 
and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 


given to Members. 


15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 

16. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be appointed for one 
year, after which they shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual 


Meeting. 


17. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 


18. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 


19. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 


and Council. 


20. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 


21. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 


22. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 


23. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 


24. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
so proposed: no such election to be valid unless the candidate receives 


the votes of the majority of those present. 
b2 
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25. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, payable 
and due on the 1st of January each year ; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a payment of £15 15s., entitling compounders to be 
Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All Members 
elected on or after January 1, 1894, shall pay on election an entrance fee 
of one guinea. 


26. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 


27. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 


28. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January 1 ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 


29. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 


30. The Council shall have power to nominate British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 


31. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members of the Society, and 
when elected shall be entitled to the same privileges as other Ordinary 
Members. 


32. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 
AT 22, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





I, THAT the Library be administered by the Library Committee, 
which shall be composed of not less than four members, two of whom shall 
form a quorum. 

II. That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Librarian and Assistant-Librarian, subject to the control of the 
Committee, and in accordance with Regulations drawn up by the said 
Committee and approved by the Council. 


III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by the Librarian, Assistant Librarian or Secretary and reported to the 
Council at their next meeting, 


IV. That every book or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Society’s name. 

V. That all the Society’s books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c., as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 

VI. That, except on Christmas Day, Good Friday, and on Bank 
Holidays, the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 
eleven A.M. to six P.M. (Saturdays, II A.M. to 2 P.M.), when either the 
Assistant-Librarian, or in her absence some responsible person, shall be in 
attendance. Until further notice, however, the Library shall be closed for 
the vacation from July 20 to August 31 (inclusive). 


VII. That the Society’s books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions :— 


(1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 
Member shall not exceed three. 


(2) That the time during which such book or books may be kept 
shall not exceed one month. 


(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. 
VIII. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows :— 
(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 
Librarian. 
(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 
the books in the order of application. 


(3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 
inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 
the Librarian. 


(4) Should a book not be returned within the period specified, the 
Librarian may reclaim it. 
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(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 
borrower. 

(6) All books are due for return to the Library before the summer 
vacation. 

IX. That no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
under any circumstances :— 

(1) Unbound books. 

(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 

(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission. 

(4) New books within one month of their coming into the 
Library. 

X. That new books may be borrowed for one week only, if they have 
been more than one month and less than three months in the Library. 

XI. That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 
borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each week after application 
has been made by the Librarian for its return, and if a book is lost the 
borrower be bound to replace it. 


The Library Committee. 


Mr. TALFOURD ELY. 

PROF. ERNEST GARDNER. 

PROF. PERCY GARDNER. 

Miss JANE HARRISON, LL.D. 

MR. WALTER LEAF, Litt.D. 

MR. GEORGE MACMILLAN (fon. Sec.). 

MR. ERNEST MYERS. 

Mr. J. L. MYREs. 

Mr. ARTHUR HAMILTON SMITH. (Hon. Librarian). 

Mrs. S. ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D. 

SiR E. MAUNDE THompsoON, K.C.B., D.C.L. 

Assistant Librarian, Miss FANNY JOHNSON, to whom, at 22, Albemarle 

Street, applications for books may be addressed. 





SESSION 1899—1900. 

General Meetings will be held in the Rooms of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 22, Albemarle Street, London, W., for the reading of Papers and 
for Discussion, at 5 P.M. on the following days :— 

1899. 
Thursday, November 2nd. 
1900. 
Thursday, February 22nd. 
Thursday, May 3rd. 
Thursday, June 28th (Annual). 
The Council will meet at 4.30 p.m. on each of the above days. 
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Hon. Treasurer. 
MR. DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD. 
Hon. Secretary. 
MR. GEORGE A. MACMILLAN, ST. MARTIN'S STREET, W.C. 
Assistant Secretary. 
MR. W. RISELEY. 


Hon. Librarian. 

MR. ARTHUR H. SMITH. 

Assistant Librarian. 

MISS FANNY JOHNSON. 

Acting Editorial Committee. 
PROF. ERNEST GARDNER, | MR. G. F. HILL. | MR. F. G. KENYON, 
Consultative Editorial Committee. 
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Bankers. 
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The Williams College Library, W2d/iamstown, Mass., U.S.A 

t Libraries claiming copies under the Copyright Act. 


LIST OF JOURNALS, &c., RECEIVED IN EXCHANGE FOR THE 
JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 


American Journal of Archeology (Miss Mary H. Buckingham, 19, Chestnut Street, 
Boston, U.S.A.). 

Analecta Bollandiana, Société des Bollandistes, 14, Rue des Ursulines, Bruxelles. 

Annual of the British School at Athens, 

Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique (published by the French School at Azhens). 

Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale di Roma (Prof. Gatti, Museo 
Capitolino, Rome). 

Ephemeris Archaiologike, Athens. 

eer of German Imperial Archaeological Institute, Corneliusstrasse No. 2 II 

erlin. 

Jahreshefte des Osterreichischen Archaologischen Institutes, Tiirkenstrasse, 4, Véenna. 

Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit Street, W. 

Journal International d’Archéologie Numismatique (M. J. N. Svoronos, Musée 
National, Athens). 

Mélanges d’Histoire et d’Archéologie, published by the French School at Rome. 

Mittheilungen of the German Imperial Archaeological Institute at Athens. 

Mittheilungen of the German Imperial Archaeological Institute at Rome. 

Mnemosyne (care of Mr. E. J. Brill), Letden, Holland. 

Neue Jahrbiicher (c/o Dr. J. Ilberg), Rosenthalgasse 3, I1., Leipzig. 

Numismatic Chronicle, 22, Albemarle Street. 

Philologus. Zeitschrift fiir das klassische Altertum (care of Dietrich’sche Verlags- 
Buchhandlung, Géttingen). s 

Praktika of the Athenian Archaeological Society. 

Proceedings of the Hellenic Philological Syllogos, Constantinople. 

Publications of the Imperial Archaeological Commission, S7¢. Petersburg. 

Revue Archéologique, Paris (per M. Georges Perrot, 45, vue ad’ Ulm). 

Revue des Etudes Grecques, Publication Trimestrielle de I’ Association pour l’En- 
couragement des Etudes Grecques en France, Paris. 

Transactions of the American School, A/¢hens. 

Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society and Journal of Philology. 














SESSION 1898-99. 


THE First General Meeting was held at 22, Albemarle Street, on 
Thursday, November 3rd, 1898, Mr. Penrose, V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. Beardoe Grundy read a paper ‘On a Suggested Characteristic in 
Thucydides. As is implied by the title, the paper was more or less 
tentative. The main points discussed were: 1. What reason induced 
Thucydides to enlarge with so much detail on the four examples of siege 
operations to which he devotes special attention, viz, Plataea, Pylus, 
Sphacteria, and Syracuse? 2. Does he exaggerate in any of these 
descriptions? (/.H.S. xviii. p. 218.) Prof. Ronald Burrows and others 
took part in the discussion.—Mr. H. B. Walters then read a paper ‘On a 
Vase with the Death of Polyxena,’ recently acquired by the British 
Museum. The reader gave an account of the general characteristics of the 
class to which this vase belongs, a series of early black-figured amphorae 
of the sixth century B.C., known as Corintho-Attic or Peloponnesian. 
Their style is an imitation of Corinthian, the inscriptions are Attic, and the 
subjects are derived from Peloponnesian prototypes. The vase discussed 
gave a new and remarkable rendering of the subject. (/.H.S. xviii. 


p. 281.) 


The Second General Meeting was held at 22, Albemarle Street, on 
February 23rd, 1899, Mr. Talfourd Ely in the chair. 

Prof. Ernest Gardner read a paper on a head of Athena of the school 
of Alcamenes, which was formerly in the Disney collection, and had 
recently come into the possession of Mr. Philip Nelson. (/.7..S. xix. p. I.) 
—Mr. G. F. Hill discussed the paper. 


The Third General Meeting was held at 22, Albemarle Street, on 
April 27, Mr. Talfourd Ely in the chair. 

Prof. W. Rhys Roberts read a paper ‘On Aristophanes and Agathon,’ 
the object of which was to examine, in the light of other evidence, the 
literary estimate of Agathon suggested by Aristophanes in the two extant 
plays in which reference is made to him. (1) In the ‘Thesmophoriazusae’ 
the space Agathon occupies is considerable, and his poetry is criticised by 
the indirect process of parody. The substantial justice of the parodies may 
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be inferred from the extant fragments of Agathon preserved from the 
speech (after the manner of Gorgias) attributed to him in Plato’s 
‘ Symposium,’ and from a passage of Dionysius of Halicarnassus (1033 R.). 
In two lines quoted by Athenaeus can be detected each of the three 
figures of language which are commonly associated with the name of 
Gorgias, namely, antithesis, parison, and paromoion, or parallelism in sense, 
form, and sound. (2) In the ‘Frogs’ (1. 83) there is a single line which 
seems to convey a direct judgment of Aristophanes himself. The praise 
thus accorded is neither enthusiastic nor altogether unambiguous, but the 
context seems to warrant the conclusion that Aristophanes, having 
attained something like the true critical equilibrium as between his liking 
for a friend and his prejudice against a follower of Euripides, intends to 
assign him a position of importance as a tragic poet. It is true that 
Agathon’s name does not occur in the so-called ‘Alexandrian canon’ of 
five tragedians, but the prominence given to him by Aristophanes (whose 
caricatures may to some extent be regarded by modern interpreters as 
oblique compliments), as well as various references of Aristotle to his 
poetry generally and his ‘ Flower’ in particular, show that he was a poet 
of some originality and one far removed from the crowd of servile imitators 
ridiculed in the ‘Frogs’ and elsewhere. It might be added that a 
systematic treatment of the literary references and criticisms found in 
Aristophanes was much to be desired. 


A Special General Meeting was held at 22, Albemarle Street, on May 
25, Prof. Lewis Campbell,V.P., in the chair. 

Prof. P. Gardner read a paper on the scenery of the Greek stage. He 
began by stating his opinion that there was at all periods in the Greek 
theatre a raised stage, and proceeded to consider what kind of a 
background it had. He accepted the tradition that the first painted 
background was that made for Aeschylus by Agatharchus of Athens, but 
maintained that this background was not a canvas scene, but a wooden 
erection painted to resemble the front of a temple or palace. This scene, 
like the other stage arrangements due to Aeschylus, became stereotyped, 
and was not altered according to the requirements of particular plays. 
Those requirements were met, partly by the use of eriactz, three-sided 
prisms which turned on a pivot and presented to the audience different 
paintings, which conventionally represented different localities, partly 
by the use of stage properties—curtains and the like. But in all periods 
stage scenery was very simple and not realistic. Prof. Gardner enforced 
these views by an examination of the statements of Vitruvius and Julius 
Pollux, and in particular by setting forth the testimony offered by 
inscriptions from Delos, which prove that the painting of the front of the 
stage building was permanent, and paid for not out of the cost of 
producing plays, but out of the cost of construction (J. H. S. xix. p. 252). 
—A discussion followed, in which Prof. Murray, Mr. A. G. Bather, 
Mrs. Strong, and the Chairman took part. 
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The Annual Meeting was held at 22, Albemarle Street, on June 29, 
Prof. Jebb, President, in the chair. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. George Macmillan) read the following report 
on behalf of the Council. 


‘If there is no very striking event to record during the past Session, the 
Council may at least claim that the normal work of the Society has been 
carried on with energy, and that no opportunity has been lost of promoting 
the objects which the Society has in view. The two numbers of the 
Journal have appeared in due course, and the four General Meetings (one 
more than the usual number), have on the whole been well attended. The 
Index to Volumes IX.—XVI. of the Journal, promised in last year’s 
Report, has now been issued. 

The progress of the Library has again been very satisfactory, the 
Council having renewed the grant of £75 which was made last session. 
An important development has taken place in the Department of Photo- 
graphs and Lantern Slides, to which the Council made a special grant 
of £20 during the year. The scheme for the extension and rearrange- 
ment of the Society’s Collection of Photographs, which was announced 
in last year’s Report, and described in detail in a circular issued in 
the winter, is now nearly completed, and it is hoped that in the course 
of the summer both the photographs themselves, and a full subject 
catalogue, will be ready for consultation by members of the Society. 

The Society is greatly indebted to a number of its members who have 
presented or deposited prints, slides, and negatives, and particularly to 
Miss Harrison for her large collection of negatives, which has already 
proved most valuable. There are now some 2,000 prints in the reference 
collection, and more than 1,000 negatives have been deposited with the 
Society, in addition to those which are still in private hands, though 
available for the production of prints and slides for the use of members. 
Several members have already ordered slides and prints through the 
Society under the new scheme, which is thus shown to meet a real 
demand among students and teachers. 

The collection is at present best equipped in views of Hellenic sites 
and buildings in Greece, and in representations of vases ; but is still very 
weak in the departments of coins, of inscriptions, and of sculpture, terra- 
cottas, and bronzes, and of Hellenic sites and monuments in Asia Minor 
and in the West. The photographs and slides are under the special care 
of Mr. J. L. Myres, to whom the thanks of all members are due for his 
unwearied energy in collecting and arranging them. Access to this 
collection may now be counted as one of the most valuable privileges 
of membership. 

In general the Library has been more freely used than ever before, and 
by an increasing number of individual members. Over 200 visits have 
been paid by readers to the Society’s Rooms, and books and slides have 
been constantly borrowed by post. 
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Several fresh periodicals are now acquired by exchange with the 
Society’s Journal, including the Analecta Bollandiana, the Neue Jahrbiicher 
Siir das Klassische Altertum, etc., the Journal International a’ Archéologie 
Numismatique, and the Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale. 

Among the accessions since the last report have also been a consider- 
able number of texts of Classical authors, including Miiller, Fragmenta 
Historicorum Graecorum, Dibner and Cougny, Epigrammatum Anthologia 
Palatina (ed. Didot); and such books as Schone, Griechische Reliefs aus 
Athenischen Sammlungen ; Lenormant and De Witte, Evite des Monuments 
Ctramographiques; Festschrift fiir Otto Benndorf, etc. 

Thanks are due to the Trustees of the Hunterian Coin Catalogue 
Fund for the presentation of the first volume of the valuable Catalogue of 
Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collection, University of Glasgow, ably 
edited by Mr. George Macdonald; to the Trustees of the British 
Museum for :— 

(1) Terra-cotta Sarcophagt, Greek and Etruscan, tn the British Museum 
(A. S. Murray) ; 

(2) Facsimile of the poems of Bacchylides ; 

(3) Catalogue of the Bronzes in the British Museum ; 

(4) Catalogue and facsimiles of Greek Papyri Il ; 
and to Prof. Burrows, Mr. A. H. Smith and Mr. R. C. Bosanquet for 
donations of slides and negatives. 

The British School at Athens, in which this Society has always taken a 
keen interest, has again had a successful Session under the Directorship of 
Mr. D. G. Hogarth. The very important excavations in the island of 
Melos have been continued, and some work has been done also on the site 
of Naucratis. When the work in Melos has been completed it seems likely 
that the Schocl will turn its attention to Crete, for the archaeological 
exploration of which island a special Fund is now being raised under the 
direction of Mr. Arthur Evans and Mr. Hogarth. The Hellenic Society 
will naturally desire to lend its support to this undertaking, and meanwhile 
the Council have shown their sense of the importance of Cretan archaeo- 
logy by adding to its list of Honorary Members the name of Mr. Joseph 
Hazzidaki, of Candia. 

The only other grant made by the Society during the past year, beyond 
the subscription of £100 to the British School at Athens, was towards the 
cost of producing a new Platonic Lexicon under the editorship of Prof. 
Lewis Campbell. This important undertaking was first brought to the 
notice of the Council by Prof. Campbell more than a year ago. It was 
shown that the scheme had the support of the Philological Societies of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the Council after careful consideration took 
the view that the Society would be justified in supporting it also, provided 
that due security was given for the ultimate publication of the work in a 
suitable manner. Under this condition it was decided to make a grant of 
450 a year for three years. The condition has now been fulfilled, for the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press have definitely undertaken the publication 
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of the Lexicon, which is now making steady progress under the supervision 
of Prof. Campbell, and with the active assistance of a distinguished staff of 
contributors. Accordingly the first annual grant of £50 has been paid and 
appears in the Balance Sheet now presented. 

This Balance Sheet shows the present financial position of the Society. 
Ordinary receipts during the year were £820 against £789 during the 
financial year 1897-98. The receipts from Subscriptions, including 
arrears, amount to £616, against £626, and receipts from Libraries and 
for the purchase of back volumes £122, against £118. Two Life Sub- 
scriptions amounting to 431 10s. have also been received. The net 
receipts for loan of Lantern Slides amount to about £4 Ios. as last year, 
while other items of ordinary income show no change. 

The ordinary expenditure for the year amounts to £807, against £823. 
Payments for Rent £80, Insurance 415, Salaries £60, and Stationery, &c. 
432, are practically the same as in the preceding year; the cost of 
purchases for the Library shows 461 against 493. There has further 
been an expenditure of £26 on the Photographic collection. The net 
cost of the Journal, Vol. XVIII, Parts 1 and 2, has amounted to £537, 
against £516. The usual grant of £100 was made to the British School 
at Athens, and £50 to Prof. Lewis Campbell as already mentioned. The 
balance carried forward at the close of the year under review amounted 
to £61, against £201 at the end of the previous financial year. 

Thirty-seven new members have been elected during the year, while 
thirty-six have been lost by death or resignation. The present total 
of subscribing members is 721,! and of honorary members 21. 

Eight new Libraries have joined the list of Subscribers, which now 
amounts to 142; or with the five Public Libraries to 147. 

It will be seen from the foregoing summary that the expenditure 
of the Society shows a tendency to increase, but not its income. 
The increase in expenditure is only natural, for every year fresh claims 
both from within and from without are sure to be made upon an active 
Society dealing with a subject so full of life and so capable of expansion 
by the progress of new discoveries. So far, therefore, the symptoms are 
healthy, as showing the desire of the Council to keep in touch with all that is 
going on in the field of Hellenic study. But it would be a grave matter if 
its action should be hampered by want of funds. If expenditure increases 
and is wisely applied, there should be also a proportionate advance in 
income. And here we come to the weak point in the situation. The 
income can be increased only by increasing the number of subscribing 
members, and it will have been seen from the preceding paragraph that 
the supply of new members has barely made good the loss by death or 





1 Last year the total was given as 771, which would seem to indicate a net loss of 29 
members in the year just ended. Fortunately the loss is only apparent, and has been traced back 
to a clerical error in the Report for 1892-3, when the number of members who had died or 
resigned in the year was by an oversight not deducted from the total. This has vitiated all 
succeeding totals until now. 
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resignation. Clearly therefore, strenuous efforts must be made by all who 
desire to see the Society rather extend than limit its sphere of operations, 
to bring in fresh recruits. 

The Society has just completed the twentieth year of its existence and 
can look back upon an honourable record of valuable work. If the interest 
and importance of Hellenic Studies have gained in fact and in general 
recognition during this period, the Society may certainly claim a large 
share of the credit, and may on that ground appeal confidently for extended 
support. If in each year those members only were lost who are removed 
by death or by really necessary resignations, and if on the other hand 
some 50 or 60 new members came in now as in former years, the Society 
might look forward with hope to a period of continued and even increased 
prosperity and activity. The Council are unwilling to believe that if once 
it is realised that further support is necessary to enable the Society to meet 
the increasing claims upon its resources, that support will not be fully and 
ungrudgingly given. 

The adoption of the Report was moved by the Chairman, who took 
occasion to refer in detail to the recent work of the British School at 
Athens, and spoke also of the proposed scheme of exploration in Crete, 
and of the probable establishment of a British School at Rome. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. F. W. Percival, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. D. G. Hogarth, Director of the British School at Athens, gave an 
outline of the work of the session, including excavations in Melos, in 
Thessaly, at Naucratis, and (on behalf of the British Museum) in Cyprus. 
He explained also the plan of exploration in Crete.—Prof. Jebb was re- 
elected President, and the former Vice-Presidents were re-elected, with 
the exception of Rev. H. F. Tozer, in whose place Dr. Walter Leaf was 
added to the list. Mr. J.G C. Anderson, Mr. R. G. Mayor, and the Rev. 
G. C. Richards were elected to vacancies on the Council. The proceedings 
closed with the usual votes of thanks to the Auditors and the Chairman. 














PROCEEDINGS OF THE CAMBRIDGE BRANCH OF 
THE HELLENIC SOCIETY. 


SEssion 1898-9. 


ON Saturday, December toth, 1898, a meeting was held at Professor 
Jebb’s house. 

Two papers were communicated to the Society—one by Mr. W. G. 
Headlam on Egyptian Thought in Aeschylus, the other by Mr. J. C. Stobart 
on An Inscribed Tablet found in Attica. The tablet, which was handed 
round for inspection, is a slightly irregular oblong of Pentelic marble, 
measuring about 44x 2} x1 ins. It was found in September 1898, in the 
bed of the Cephisus at the village of Kolokunthai just beyond Colonus. 
The inscription is in post-Euclidean characters and reads ’AoAXwvos 
Avxeiov. Three other inscriptions bearing the same words in the same 
case are extant—one of Paros, another of Metapontum, a third of Megara. 
This last is much older—AMOAONO% AVkKBIO—and is said by Rohl 
(Inscrr. Gr. ant. 11) to be the dedication of a farm, by Duruy (/2s¢. of 
Greece II. i. 107 n. 1) to be ‘clearly a sacred mile-stone set up on land 
belonging to the god.’ The spot at which our inscription was discovered 
being about two miles to the west of Athens, while the Lyceum stood on 
the Ilissus outside the wall to the east, it is unlikely that there is any 
direct connexion between the two. Mr. Stobart conjectured that the 
tablet was set up on a farm wall to ward off wolves, and inferred from the 
use of the genitive case and from a neatly drilled hole in the top edge of 
the stone that there may have been attached to it some rough figure of a 
wolf or representation of the Lyceian god. 

On Saturday, April 29th, 1899, at a meeting held at Mr. A. B. Cook’s 
house two papers were read. Mr. Sikes dealt with Zhe Custom at 
Onchestus as described in the Hymn to Apollo, 230 ff. :— 


"Oyxnotov & tes, Toodyjiov ayacy adoos* 
” \ lal > , > , , 
évOa veoduns waXos avarrvéer ayOopuevos TrEep 

bid 4 \ > ‘\ b , 
&\cov dpypata xara, yapal & édatnp ayabds rep 
> / \ ear ” e \ / \ 
éx digpoto Oopwy addy Epyerar. of Sé Téws ev 
ely Oxea KpoTéovowy avaxtopiny adiévTes. 
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, ’ LA > v - la 
235 ef S€ Kev dpuar’ t+ aynow t év adoei Sevdpyjevtt, 
iA / \ \ / bal 
immous pev Kopéovar, Ta dé KALvavTES eOoLV" 
Aa \ 4 , . + , . ear » 
as yap Ta mpaticO’ ootn yéved” ot 5é dvaxte 
” U \ fel , a , 
edyovtat, Sippov Sé Geod Tore woipa puddacet. 


He pointed out that the custom at Onchestus has not yet been satis- 
factorily explained. The Hymz is our only record, and this is obscurely 
worded. The obscurity is increased by a serious textual difficulty. In 
235 the MSS. have d@ynow, which has usually been altered to aywou 
(Barnes). With this reading Baumeister accepts Béttiger’s explanation 
that the custom was a kind of augury. (So Preller-Robert, p. 593 note 2; 
Frazer on Paus. ix. 26, 5 calls the practice ‘a mode of divination.’) 
Bottiger understood as follows : horses, newly broken in, were harnessed to 
a sacred chariot, and were allowed to run free outside the precinct of 
Poseidon. If they entered the precinct—there was presumably a choice 
of roads—the omen was favourable. The chariot was returned to the 
temple, and the horses were consecrated to Poseidon, becoming aderou. 
(Auguries drawn from horses among the Persians, Herod. iii. 86 1; the 
ancient Germans, Tac. Germ. x. ; the Slavs, Grimm, 7eut. Myth. Eng. Trans. 
ii. p. 661 f. Sacred white horses in Persia, Herod. i. 189 1, vii. 405.) There 
is, however, no hint in the text that the chariot was a sacred vehicle 
belonging to the temple, nor that the writer of the hymn understood any 
kind of general divination to be the object. If we retain Barnes’ reading 
aywow, we might suspect that the ceremonial was not a matter of augury, 
but owed its origin to some idea which was but dimly comprehended, if at 
all, by the poet. The object might be to decide the fate of the colts bred 
in the neighbourhood of Onchestus. The horse-god could legally claim 
every horse, but his worshippers might compound with him for a certain 
number to fill his téwevos. If the newly-harnessed colt entered the 
precinct Poseidon marked it for his own. So in certain Arabian sanctu- 
aries stray cattle that reached the holy ground could not be reclaimed 
(Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, Rev. Ed. p. 149.) go 

But these explanations depend on the emendation dywo., which 
cannot be maintained. As Gemoll sees, év adcei SevSpnevte cannot follow 
a verb of motion. Peppmiiller (PAzlologus 1894), reading app’ aydaywou, 
with ro in 236, takes év adoei with the succeeding lines. This is scarcely 
possible ; nothing would then be said about the direction in which the 
horses drew the car ; moreover the rhythm of the verse and the position of 
pév show that év ddoei must go with the preceding words. We must 
therefore accept Cobet’s dyjow (so Gemoll and Allen). Gemoll, however, 
makes no explanation ; Mr. Allen (/.H.S. xvii. p. 247 f.) seems to have 
found the right track in following Ilgen, who suggested that Poseidon 
Tapagirmos gives a clue. A shying or bolting horse was often thought to 
have been influenced by this god (cf. Paus. vi. 20 15, with reff. collected by 
Frazer). The chariots at Olympia were often broken by runaway horses 
(xatayvvover). Mr. Allen supposes that the custom was the ordinary rule 
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of the road. The god of horses was offended at wheeled traffic which 
passed his home, but the cattle were allowed a chance; if they 
bolted and wrecked the chariot, the driver left the broken 
carriage in the precinct. Mr. Allen lays no particular stress on veoduqs, 
except that the owners would feel more anxiety in respect of a young horse. 
He understands, no doubt rightly, that the horses in any case remained in 
the possession of their owners, though his translation of couéover ‘groom’ is 
obscure. Here xoweiv surely means ‘keep’ as in p 310, 319, of keeping 
dogs. The subject of «ouéovor can only be the owners, and therefore 
there is no question of aero. But it is difficult to believe that this 
inconvenient custom was the regular rule of the road; and Mr. Allen 
seems to take too little account of the forcible veoduis m@Xos, which 
hardly looks like a poetical expression for any horse. Mr. Sikes 
suggested the following explanation as possibly avoiding these objections: 
Poseidon was “ offended at wheeled traffic” not merely because it passed 
his home (though this was doubtless a cause of offence ; cf. 262 mnuavées 
o° aiel xtvT0¢ ime, of Apollo), but because of its mere existence. The young 
horse belonged to Poseidon, and men broke it in at their risk. The colts 
were passed before the god ; if they drew the chariot safely through the 
precinct, Poseidon was gracious; if they broke away from the chariot 
(ayjot perhaps refers to the snapping of the pole; cf. Z 40, II 371), the 
god refused to allow his favourites to suffer the yoke. The owners might 
retain the horses, but not for driving ; the chariot was left on the spot as 
a trophy of Poseidon’s power. It was useless to the owner, being marked 
by the horse-god’s displeasure. That the Greeks felt a superstitious awe 
for a chariot appears from a ‘Symbol’ of Pythagoras, ui éoO/eww eri Sigpov : 
cf. also Plut. Js. e¢ Os. x. uy Svyov brepBaivev. The superstition may go 
back to times when driving was a newly-acquired and dangerous art. 
Mr. Sikes gave the following translation, with explanations in brackets, to 
elucidate the passage: ‘There the colt, freshly broken in, gains new life 
(through the inspiring presence of the horse-god), though weary with 
drawing the fair chariot. The driver, however skilled, leaps from the chariot, 
and goes afoot on the road (through the réuevos). Meanwhile the horses 
rattle on the empty car freed from guidance, If the chariots are shattered 
in the wooded precinct, they keep the horses, but rest the chariot (against 
a tree or the temple-wall?) and leave them there. Such has been the 
sacred rite from the beginning. They pray to the King (to propitiate his 
manifest wrath), but the providence of the god keeps the chariot 
thenceforward (the god claims it as his own)’ 

Mr. A. B. Cook read a paper on The Evolution of the Greek Trireme, in 
which he claimed that three distinct stages can be traced. (1) The 
penteconters had a single tier of oars, each oar pulled by one man. In 
the long-boats a deck joining stem to stern was introduced, and the space 
between the former gunwale and this deck gradually became a portion of 
the ship’s side: but still each oar was pulled by one man only. (2) 
Triremes, quadriremes and quinqueremes seem to have made a fresh - 
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advance by multiplying the number of rowers on each bench, the several 
rowers pulling their several oars, attached to separate tholepins, through 
the same porthole. (3) “E&specs etc. further multiplied the oarsmen, while 
they economised the oars, by employing a single tier of sweeps, each of 
which was worked by from six to forty men. It was shown that medieval 
galleys were evolved on precisely similar lines. 

A series of ‘concentric’ vases from Cyprus was also exhibited. 
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A comparison with the receipts and expenditure of the last ten years 
is furnished by the following tables :— 


SMUSOPIPLIONS: 60.0.025.52. 55.0008 
PUEIG 5253 des pas Sa sain co cheoeseses 
Life Compositions 
Libraries and Back Vols. 
RDEWGIUAD <5 cccscosncsascessascucaces 


Special Receipts 


Laurentian MS. 


Mr. D. G. Hogarth (Alex- 
andria Gat Refunded) 


Loan of Lantern Slides ... 

Clichés 

Royalty on Sales of Photo- 

graphs 

Donations—J. Vansittart, Esq. 
F. D. Mocatta, Esq. 

E. H. Egerton, Esq......... 

Library, Mrs. Cohen 

W. Arkwright, Esq. 


Balance from preceding year ... 


ANALYSIS OF ANNUAL RECEIPTS FOR THE YEARS ENDING :— 
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LIST OF 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


ADDED TO THE 


LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF HELLENIC STUDIES 


Dec. 1, 1898—Dkc. 1, 1899. 


Ardaillon (E.) Les mines du Laurion dans )’Antiquité. 8vo. Paris. 
1897. (Presented.) 
Benndorf (O.) See Festschrift. 
British Museum Publications. (Presented by the Trustees) :— 
Greek Papyri in the B. M. Facsimiles. Vol. 1I. Ed. by 
F.G. Kenyon. Folio. London. 1898. 
Greek Papyri in the B. M. Catalogue with Texts. Vol. II. 
By F.G. Kenyon. 4to. London. 1898. 
Catalogue of the Bronzes, Greek, Roman and Etruscan, in 
the B. M. By H. B. Walters. 8vo. London, 1898. 
Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Galatia, Cappadocia and 
Syria. By W. Wroth. 4to. London. 1899. 
Carne (J.) Syria, the Holy Land, Asia Minor, &c., illustrated by 
Bartlett, Allom, etc., with descriptions of plates by J. Carne. 
2 vols. 4to. London. 1836-8. 
Cordery (J. ©.) The Odyssey of Homer, translated. 8vo: London. 
1897. (Presented.) 
Daremberg (Ch.) and E. Saglio. Dictionnaire des Antiquités grecques 
et romaines. No. 26 (—Jur.) 4to.. Paris. 1899. 
Davy (J.) Notes and Observations on the Ionian Islands and Malta. 
2 vols, 8vo. London. 1842. 
Dawes (R.) Miscellanea Critica. Ed. T. Kidd. 8vo. Cambridge. 
1817. 
Diibner (F.) and E. Cougny. Epigrammatum Anthologia Palatina. 
3 vols. 8vo, Paris (Didot). 1871, 1888, 1890, 
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Festschrift fiir O. Benndorf zu seinem 60 Geburtstage gewidmet. 
4to. Vienna. 1898. 

Forman Collection. Catalogue of the first portion of the Forman 
Collection of Antiquities, etc. By Ceeil Smith. 4to. London. 
1899. (Presented.) 

Frazer (J. B.) Travels in Koordistan, Mesopotamia, ete. 2 vols. 
8vo. London. 1840. (Presented.) 

Fréhner (W.) La Collection Tyszkiewicz VI. Folio. Munich. 1898. 

Gerhard (E.) Gesammelte Akademische Abhandlungen und Kleine 
Schriften. Text, 2 vols. Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. and 4to. Berlin. 
1866, 1868. 

Grenfell (B. P.) and A. 8S. Hunt. Egypt Exploration Fund, Graeco- 
Roman Branch. Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Parts I. and II. 8vo. 
London. 1898, 1899. 

Haigh (A. E.) The Attic Theatre. 2nd edition. 8vo. Oxford. 
1898. (Presented.) 

Hartley (J.) Researches in Greece and the Levant. 2nd edition. 
12mo. London. 1833. (Presented.) 

Helbig (W.) Untersuchungen iiber die Campanische Wandmalerei. 
8vo. Leipsic. 1873. 

Holwerda (J. H.) Die Attischen Graeber der Bliithezeit. 8vo. 
Leyden. 1899. 

Jahn (O.) Griechische Bilderchroniken. 4to. Bonn. 1873. 
Journal of a Deputation sent to the East by the Committee of the 
Malta Protestant College. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1854. 
Jurenka (H.) Die neugefundenen Lieder des Bakchylides. 8vo. 

Vionna. 1898. (Presented.) 

Kaibel (G.) Comicorum Graecorum Fragmenta I. 1. (Poetarum 
Graecorum Fragmenta. Ed. U. de Wilamowitz-Moellendorf. 
VI. 1.) 8vo. Berlin. 1899. 

Kenyon (F. G.) Palaeography of Greek Papyri. 8vo. Oxford. 
1899. (Presented.) 

Kenyon (F. G.) Greek Papyri in the British Museum. See British 
Museum. 

Kiepert (H.) Atlas Antiquus. 12th edition. Folio. Berlin. 
1898. 

Leake (W. M.) ‘Travels in the Morea. 3 vols. 8vo. London. 
1830. 

Lessing (G. E.) Laokoon. Ed. H. Bliimner. 2nd edition. 8vo. 
Berlin. 1880. 

Macdonald (G.) Catalogue of Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collec- 
tion, University of Glasgow. Vol. I. Italy, Sicily, Macedon, 
Thrace, and Thessaly. 4to. Glasgow. 1899. (Presented.) 

Macdonald (L.) Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan Vases, and of 
the Greek and Roman Lamps in the Nicholson Museum. Sydney. 
8vo. Sydney. 1898. (Presented.) 

Matz (F.) and F. v. Duhn. Antike Bildwerke in Rom. 3 vols,  8vo, 
Leipsic. 1881-2. 
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Miiller (C. and Th.) Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum. 5 vols. 
8vo. Paris (Didot). 1878-85. 

Murray (A. 8.) Greek Bronzes. 8vo. London. 1898. (Portfolio, 
No. 36.) (Presented.) 

Myres (J. L.) and M. Ohnefalsch-Richter. Catalogue of the Cyprus 
Museum. 8vo. Oxford. 1899. (Presented.) 

Naville (E.) Temple of Deir El Bahari. Parts II. and III. Plates. 
Folio. London. 1896, 1898. [Egypt Exploration Fund. ] 
Niese (B.) Geschichte der griechischen u. makedonischen Staaten IT. 

8vo. Gotha. 1899. 

Pauly. Real-Encyclopidie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft. 
Ed. G. Wissowa. III. 2. (—Claudius). Royal 8vo. Stuttgart. 
1899. 

Petrie (W. M. F.) Deshasheh. Imp. 8vo. London. 1898. [Egypt 
Exploration Fund. ] 

Plato. Platonis Opera quae feruntur omnia. Edd. G. Baiter, 
C. Orellius, A. G. Winckelmarn. 4to. Zurich. 1839. 

Plato. Ed. M. Schanz. III. 1.; V.2; VI. 1,2; XII. 8vo. Leipsic. 
1882-7. 

Reinach (S.). Répertoire des Vases peints, grecs et ¢trusques. Vol. I. 
8vo. Paris. 1899. 

Roscher (W. H.). Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der griechischen u. 
rémischen Mythologie. Parts 39, 40 (— Odysseus). 8vo. 
Leipsic. 1899. 

Ross (L.). Reisen auf den griechischen Inseln des ‘igiiischen Meeres. 
2 vols. 8vo. Stuttgart u. Tiibingen. 1840, 1843. 

Schneider (A.). Der Troische Sagenkreis in der iiltesten griechischen 
Kunst. 8vo. Leipsic. 1886. 

Schneider (R.). Die Geburt der Athena. Ein Beitrag zur Wieder- 
herstellung dcr oestlichen Giebelgruppe des Parthenon. 8vo. 
Vienna. 1880. 

Schéne (R.). Griechische Reliefs aus Athenischen Sammlungen. 
Folio. Leipsic. 1872. (Text 1895.) 

Shaw (T.). Travels or Observations relating to several parts of 
Barbary and the Levant. Folio. Oxford. 1738. 

Spencer (E.). Travels in European Turkey. 2nd edition. 2 vols. 
8vo. London. 1853. (Presented.) 

Stadtmueller (H.). Anthologia Graeca Epigrammatum Palatina 
cum Planudea. Vol. II. 1. 8vo. Leipsic, (Teubner). 1899. 

Stark (K. B.). Niobe und die Niobiden. 8vo, Leipsic. 1863. 

Strangford (Viscountess). The Eastern Shores of the Adriatic in 
1863. 8vo. London. 1864, (Presented.) 

Thiersch (H.) ‘“Tyrrhenische” Amphoren. 8vo. Leipsic. 1899. 

Walsh (R.). A Residence at Constantinople during the Greek and 
Turkish Revolutions. 2 vols, 8vo, London. 1836. (Presented.) 

Walters (H. B.). See British Museum. 

Wherry (A.). Greek Sculpture with Story and Song. 8vo, London, 
1898. (Presented.) . 
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Winckelmann Programme (Berliner). Berlin. 4to. 
[Numbers marked + had heen previously acquired. ] 


1842. 
1844. 
1846. 
1847. 


1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 


1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 


1858. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


1872. 
1874. 


1876. 
1880. 
1881. 


1882. 
1886. 


1887. 
1888. 
1889. 


Gerhard (E.). 


” 


Panofka (T.). 


Gerhard (E.). 
Panofka (T). 
Curtius (E.). 


Panofka (T.). 
Gerhard (E.). 
Panofka (T.). 
Gerhard (E.). 
Panofka (T.). 


Bétticher (A.). 
Friederichs (C.). 
Gerhard (E.) 
Friederichs (C.). 
Botticher (A.) 
Jordan (F.) 
Hiibner (E.) 
Friederichs (C.) 


Hiibner (E.) 
Curtius (E.) 
Heydemann (H.) 


Hirschfeld (G.) 
Adler (F.) 


Trendelenburg (A). 
Furtwingler (A.) 


Phrixos, der Herold. 

Die Schmiickung der Helena. 

Das Orakel der Themis. 

Zeus Basileus und Herakles Kal- 
linikos. 

Delphi und Melaine. 

Mykenische Alterthiimer. 

Atalante und Atlas. 

Heracles, der Satyr und Dreifuss- 
rauber. 

Zur Erklirung des Plinius. 

Danae, ein griechisches Vasenbild. 

Phocus und Antiope. 

Winckelmann und die Gegenwart. 

Poseidon Basileus und Zeus 
Athenias. 

Das Grab des Dionysos. 

Apollo mit dem Lamm. 

Thetis und Priumne. 

Der Doryphoros des Polyklet. 

Dirke als Quelle und Heroine. 

Vesta und die Laren. 

Relief eines rémischen Kriegers. 

Amor mit dem Bogen des Her- 
kules. 

Augustus. Marmorstatue des 
Berl. Mus. 

Die knieenden Figuren der alt- 
griechischen Kunst. 

Humoristische Vasenbilder aus 
Unteritalien. 

Athena und Marsyas. 

Die Stoa des Kénigs Attalos II. zu 
Athen. 

Der Musenchor. 

Der Satyr auf Pergamon. 


Dorpfeld, Graeber, Borrmann, Siebold. Ueber Ver- 
wendung von Terracotten am Geison und Dache grie- 
chischer Bauwerke. 


Milchhoefer (A.) 
Hiilsen (C.) 


Puchstein (O.) 
Herrmann (P.) 
Kekule (R.) 


Die Befreiung des Prometheus. 

Das Septizonium des Septimius 
Severus. 

Das Ionische Capitall. 

Marion. 

Ueber die Bronzestatue des so- 
genannten Idolino. 
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51. 1891. Koldewey (R.) Neandria. 

54. 1894. Kekule (R.) Ueber einen bisher Marcellus 
genannten Kopf in den konig- 
lichen Museen. 

Wright (G. N.) The Rhine, Italy and Greece, in a series of drawings. 
2 vols. 4to. London, Paris. 1841-2. 
Wroth (W.) See British Museum. 


A LIST OF PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS IN 
THE SOCIETY’S LIBRARY, Dec. 1, 1899. 


American Journal of Archaeology. I—XI. 2nd Series. I.—III. 3. 
(1885—1899.) 

American Journal of Philology. XIV.—XX. 2. (1893—9.) 

Analecta Bollandiana. XVII.—X VIII. 3. (1898—9.) 

Annali dell’ Instituto Archeologico, LII.—LVII. (1880—5.) End. 
[I.—LVI. (1829—84) on deposit. ] 

Annuaire de I’ Association des Etudes Grecques. XV.—XXI. (1881— 
7.) End. 

Annual of the British School at Athens. I—IV. From 1894—5 to 
1897—8. 

Antike Denkmaeler des Archaeologischen Instituts. I.—II. 3. 
(1886—98. ) 

Archaeological Institute of America. Reports I.—X VII. (1880—96.) 
[11I.—V. with School Reports.] Papers of Institute: American 
Series. I.—V.; Classical Series. I., III. 1, Bulletin I. (1883) ; 
American School at Athens: Reports I—XV. (to 1895—6. 
Later Reports in Amer. Journ. of Arch.); Bulletin, I. (1883) ; 
Papers I.—V. 

Archaeologische Zeitung. XXX VIII.—XLIII. (1880—5.) End. 
[I.—XXX VII. (1843—79) on deposit. ] 

Athenaion. I.—X. (1872—81.) End. 

Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift. XI.—XIX. (1891—9.) 

Berliner Studien. I.—XVI. New Series. I—III. 1. (1884—98.) 

Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. I.—XXIII. 6. (1877—-99.) 

Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale. XXV.— 
XXVII. 1. (1897—9.) [XTV.—XVII. (1886—1889) on de- 
posit. ] 

Bullettino dell’ Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica. 1880—1885. 
End. [1829—1884 on deposit. | 

Bursian’s Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte d. classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft. Jahrg. I.—XXVII. 5. (1873—99.) 

Byzantinische Zeitschrift. I—VIII. (1892—9.) 

é 











Cambridge Philological Society. Transactions I.—IV. 2. (1881 
—99); Proceedings I—XLV. (1882—97.) 

Classical Review. I.—XIII. 8. (1887-—99.) 

Commission Impériale Archéologique. 
Compte Rendu. 1878—1880 and 1882—8; Atlas 1878—1888. 
[Text and Atlas (1859—-1881) on deposit.] For General Index, 
1859—1881, see Reinach’s Bibl. des Monuments, III., p. 145. 
Russian continuation, viz.: “ Materials,” Nos. 4—21 (1890—97) 
and “ Reports” for 1889—1895 (1892—1897). 

Deltion of the Historical and Ethnographical Society of Greece. 
I.—IIL., V. 17—19. (1883—1899.) 

Egypt Exploration Fund. Reports. 1895—1898. [See also List of 
Books. } 

Ephemeris Archaiologike. Third Series. 1884—1899. 3. 

Giéteborgs Higskolas Arsskrift. I.—IV. (1895—8). 

Hellenikos Philologikos Syllogos (of Constantinople). IV.—XVI. 
(1871—1885.) XVIII. Suppt. XX.—XXV. (1891—1895.) 

Hermes. XXVII.—XXXIV. (1892—9.) 

Institute (Royal) of British Architects. Proceedings, N.S. I1.—IX. 
(V. Imperf.) (1886—1893). Transactions, 1880—1892. Journal, 
3rd Series. I.—VI. (1894—9.) 

Jahrbuch d. Kais. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. I.—XIV. 3. (1886--99.) 

Jahreshefte des Oesterreich. Arch. Inst. in Wien. I., IT. (1898—9.) 

Journal International d’Arch. Numismatique. I.—II. 3. (1898—9.) 

Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology. 1854—1857. 

Journal of Hellenic Studies. I.—XIX.1. (1880—99.) (Two copies.) 

Journal of Philology. I.—XXV. (1868—97.) 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. XII—XIV. (1881—3.) 

Mélanges d’Archéologie et d’Histoire. I.—XIX. (1881—99.) 

Mittheilungen d. Kais. Deutsch. Arch. Instituts. Athenische Abth. 
I.—XXIV. 2. (1876—99.) ; 

Mittheilungen d. Kais. Deutsch. Arch. Instituts. Rémische Abth. 
I.—XIV. 2. (1886—99.) 

Mittheilungen (Arch.-Epigr.) aus Oesterreich-Ungarn. XVII.—XX. 
(1894—-7.) End. Continued as Jahreshefte, etc. 

Mnemosyne. I.—XXVII. (1873—99.) 

Monumenti Inediti dell’ Instituto Archeologico. XI. pl. 13—XII. 
(1885.) End. [I.—XI. on deposit. | 

Monuments Grecs. I.—ITI. (1872—97.) End. 

Monuments Piot. I.—VI.1. (1894—9.) 

Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das Klassische Altertum, etc. I.—IV.9. (1898 
—9.) 

Neue Philologische Rundschau. XII.—XIX. (1892—9.) 
Numismatic Chronicle. 1st Series. 1836 and 1848—54. New 
Series. Vols. I.—XX. Third Series. I.—XIX. (1899.) 
Parnassos (Philologikos Syllogos), Vols, I.—V., VI. (Imperf.), and 

XI., XII. (1888). Epeteris I.—IT. (1898.) 
Philistor. I.—IV. (1861—3.) 
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Philologus, Neue Folge. XULVII.—LVIII. 3. (1889—99.) 

Praktika of the Athenian Archaeological Society. 1873, 1878—82 ; 
1884—7 ; 1889—92 ; 1894—8. 

Revue Archéologique. 2nd Series. I.—XXXIII., XLI., XLIII.— 
XLIV. (also XXXIV., XLII. imperf.). 3rd Series. I.—XXX1V. 
3. (III. Imperf.) (1860 —99.) 

Revue des Etudes Grecques. I.—XII. 3. (1888—98.) 

Revue de Philologie. XX.—XXIII. 3. (1896—9.) 

Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. XLVII.—LIV. (1892—9.) 

Wochenschrift fiir Klassische Philologie. XI.—XVI. (1894—9.) 


G2 Periodicals ‘on deposit’ can only be consulted at the Library. 



































A HEAD OF ATHENA, FORMERLY IN THE DISNEY 
COLLECTION. 


[PLATE I.] 


By the kindness of Philip Nelson, Esq., M.B.,I am enabled to publish 
another head which he has recently acquired, and which is, perhaps, even 
more interesting than the head of an athlete from the same collection that I 
published last year. The Athena, which forms the subject of the present 
paper, was a part of the collection of sculpture made in Italy by Hollis and 
Brand, mostly from 1748-1753; this particular head is said to have been 
brought from Rome by Mr. Lloyd, and bought of him by Mr. Thomas Hollis 
in 1761. Together with the rest of this collection it passed into the hands 
of John Disney, and is represented upon Plate I. of the Museum Disneianum, 
published by him in 1843 ; and this place of honour is certainly merited, for 
it stands out most conspicuously for its artistic quality among the rest of the 
Disney marbles. When Disney in 1850 presented the greater part of his 
collection to the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, this head of Athena, and 
also the archaic statuette of Apollo,’ represented on Plate XXIV. of the 
Museum Disneianum, remained behind at the Hyde, Ingatestone. There it 
was left until disposed of by sale in 1885 ; but it aroused no attention until 
its acquisition by Dr. Nelson, to whom I am indebted not only for my know- 
ledge of the head, but also for the admirable negatives from which Plate I. 
has been reproduced. 

Perhaps it is not quite correct to call the head unpublished, since it is 
figured in the Museum Disneianum ; but the plates of that publication are 
inadequate to give any notion of the style and character of the work. The 
type, however, is of such interest that it may be a matter of surprise that no 
archaeologist has hitherto attempted to find out more about the Disney head. 
This may be partly explained by the fact that a curious error has crept into 
Professor Michaelis’ usually most accurate catalogue of the Ancient Marbles 
in Great Britain. Under ‘Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum, No. 39,’ he 
mentions first among the busts and heads from the Disney collection a head 





1 I do not know what has become of this interesting of Disney’s marbles, It was a torso 
Apollo, which, after the Athena, is the most restored by Flaxman. 
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of Athena; this head he describes as ‘either completely restored or more 
probably quite modern. Coarse execution.’ But to this perfectly accurate 
description he adds the reference ‘Museum Disneianum, Plate I.’ The head 
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at Cambridge, No. 39 in Michaelis’ catalogue, is here reproduced (Fig. 1) 
from a photograph kindly taken for me by Mr. H. A. Chapman of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum; and a glance suffices to show that it has 
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nothing to do with the very fine head reproduced upon Plate I. of the 
Museum Disneianum and also upon our Plate I.1 Curiously enough, I can find 
no trace of this Cambridge head among the sculptures recorded in the 
Museum Disneianum ; and, bad as it is, it is no worse than many other things 
which are there figured and described. It may have been acquired by Disney 
between 1843 and 1850, or it may possibly have been specially added by him, 
to compensate for his retaining at the Hyde the gem of his whole collection. 

For the following details, so far as they cannot be seen in the photograph 
or the cast, I have to thank Dr. Nelson. The head is of Parian marble, the 
nose is restored, according to the Museum Disneianum, in marble ‘ evidently 
taken from the bunch of hair behind.’ It is exceedingly badly modelled, and 
takes off much from the beauty of the face. The front peak of the helmet 
is also restored,? partly, apparently, after Disney’s publication, and a piece of 
the back of the helmet and of the hair is a restoration. The neck is 
modern; according to Dr. Nelson it is Italian of the last century, and the 
bust evidently has nothing to do with the head, but is probably latish Roman 
work ; it is clear that both neck and bust are useless as evidence for the 
statue of which the head once formed a part. The head should probably be 
tilted rather more forward. 

The goddess wears a helmet of the ordinary Corinthian type, such as is 
frequently seen on her statues, and also on those of Attic strategi, Pericles 
for example. There, is however, one peculiarity that is of great value to us; 
for the copies or replicas of this and similar types of Athena are extremely 
hard to distinguish from one another, especially when they are, most of them, 
by no means trustworthy in respect of style. This is the felt cap worn under 
the helmet, to prevent its chafing the head or the hair; the side of this cap 
is distinctly visible where it is pressed out above either temple between the 
front and back portions of the helmet. Such caps were not uncommon; an 
obvious example is that worn by Patroclus on the famous vase by Sosias ; he 
has evidently removed his helmet, but the close fitting felt cap remains.* In 
the well-known vase by Brygos with warriors arming, a similar purpose is 
served by pads attached to a diadem before the helmet is put on. The way 
in which this cap shows makes it easy to distinguish this type from other 
more or less similar ones, such as the Athena of Velletri or the colossal 
Albani head at Munich, in which the pose has some resemblance to the 





1 Possibly Prof. Michaelis may have added 
this reference from a list of Disney’s plates, 
without the plates themselves before him. 
Then the identification of this head of Athena 
with Mus. Disn. Plate I. would be a very 
natural inference. 

2 And wrongly restored ; it projects too far, 
as may easily be seen by following the curve 
of the ancient portion. 

3 So rightly described in Schreiber-Anderson 
Atlas, p. 68. Patroclus on this vase is evi- 
dently represented as a fully armed hoplite ; 


there is no ground for imagining the cap to be 
his only head-covering. The strange assertion 
of Baumeister (Denkmédiler, p. 8) that he is an 
archer is due to a misinterpretation of the 
loosened shoulder-piece of the breast-plate. 

* Schreiber-Anderson Atlas, Plate XXXV. 
The end of such a pad is visible under the 
back of the helmet in our head; it is in the 
restored part, but must have been imitated by 
the restorer from indications on the piece of the 
original he cut away to make the nose out of it. 
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Disney head. It is true that the style is so dissimilar that no confusion 
might seem possible ; but, as we shall see later, certain other heads which are 
also somewhat dissimilar in style must be identified—partly by the help of 
this more or less accidental indication—as belonging to the Disney type. 

The hair stands out freely on both sides of the helmet beneath the felt 
cap; at the back it has been partly cut away (the material for the restored 
nose being taken from it) and then restored ; it is impossible therefore to say 
how it was treated at the back of the neck; and the neck and bust, not being 
original, can offer no indication. Presumably it was once continued to a 
greater length than it now has, and reached at least a little way down between 
the shoulders. The treatment of the hair is characteristic; while it has a 
bold projection, and each tress is separately modelled and seems to have an 
independent existence, there is nothing of that hard and wiry texture, 
probably indicating derivation from a bronze original, that is so conspicuous 
in hair Jike that of the Athena of Velletri. The softer and more pictorial 
treatment may not indeed imply that the copy is derived from a marble 
original ; but if it does not, then it shows that the copyist at least translated 
his original from bronze into marble technique. The general character and 
expression of the face have a simplicity and artistic restraint, combined with 
softness and delicacy of modelling and contour, that can only belong to the 
closing years of the fifth century. The brow is smoothly rounded ; the eyes 
not set in deeply below it, the shadow afforded them being given quite as 
much by the strongly projecting and firm frame of the eyelids. A marked 
feature of the modelling of the eye is the very distinct rendering of the 
caruncula lachrymalis at the inner corner. The eyelids show in the rim that 
borders them a technical indication known on several works that must be 
assigned to this period—among them the head of the Mattei Amazon (which, 
it will be remembered, really belongs to the Capitoline type), and the very 
similar head of an athlete in Dr. Nelson’s collection, which I published last 
year in this journal. This feature is doubtless originally derived from the 
bronze casing of the eyes inserted into the sockets of a bronze statue. The 
edges of these casings, as may be so clearly seen in the Charioteer at Delphi, 
were often allowed to project so as to give the effect of eye-lashes. This 
effect was evidently intentionally retained even in a marble work like this 
Disney head ; for we cannot imagine that an artist, who was capable of trans- 
lating so successfully the bronze technique of the hair, would have retained a 
purely technical] feature like this unless he had appreciated its artistic effect 
in marble also. The mouth is slightly open, allowing the teeth to be seen. 
This peculiarity, together with the treatment of the eyes, which, though 
directed slightly downward,! are not fixed on any near object, gives an 
expression of kindly yet unconcentrated interest to the face, that may seem 
inconsistent at first glance with a fifth century date.’ But if we compare this 





1 A very different effect may be obtained by But the Cretan Athena in the Louvre shows 
tilting the head further back, as is often done, the true position, which is nearly as in the 
rightly or wrongly, with some similar heads. photograph on Plate I, 
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head with others of a somewhat similar expression, and of undoubtedly fourth 
century origin, we shall easily see the essential difference. Take the Hermes 
of Praxiteles, for instance, the most conspicuous example of this expression 
of a mood of kindly reverie; not only is the modelling far softer and less 
definite throughout, but the expression of the eyes is mainly dependent upon 
the depth of the socket, the consequent shadow around the eyes, and the 
delicate flow of the surrounding muscles. In this Athena, on the other hand, 
the expression is almost entirely dependent upon the modelling of the eye- 
ball and eye-lids, and so it is relegated at once to an earlier period. Again, 
the half-open mouth, showing the teeth, suggests comparison with heads of 
the school of Scopas; but here again the comparison, when made, shows a 
difference as essential as the similarity. The well known head from the south 
of the Acropolis, for instance, though its mouth is open so as to show the 
teeth, has lips of less clear and definite modelling ; for actual form, though 
not for the resultant expression, we find nearer analogy in the half-open lips 
of earlier fifth century work, particularly in certain Myronic heads; but the 
intention in these is evidently to give an appearance of physical life to the 
face rather than to express any mood or emotion. 

It is desirable to have a clear notion of these peculiarities of ex- 
pression, and of the technical and material means by which they are 
produced, because a superficial observation of these might well mislead us 
as to the period to which the head must be assigned; and indeed, in the 
case of certain heads that at first may appear similar they have led to a 
later dating than we can admit as possible for the Disney Athena. With 
this Disney head before us we can clearly see that the original must go back 
to a master of the closing years of the fifth century, trained among the con- 
temporaries and associates of Phidias, who yet, in the motives of his work 
and the expression he tried to render, anticipated many characteristics of the 
fourth century. There is one master beyond all others who is suggested by 
this description ; and that master is Aleamenes.? To him, or to his immediate 
surroundings, the original of the Disney head and its various replicas must, | 
believe, be assigned. 

Having now gained a notion of the character and period to which this 
head of Athena must be assigned, simply by examining its style and features, 
we must next turn to consider its place relatively to other works of the same 
subject and character. This is, in the present instance, a peculiarly difficult 
task. So many heads of Athena are known, either on statues or separated 
from them, which have a certain resemblance to this Disney head, that it is 
not easy to classify them or to establish their relationship to it and to one 
another. This very multitude is in itself an indication. We are clearly 
dealing with a type of very wide prevalence, but with numerous variations 





1 Figured in my Handbook of Greek Sculp- ledge a fine and correct criticism in his appre- 
ture, Fig. 101. ciation of Alcamenes as the forerunner of 


2 Whatever opinion we may hold as to many _Praxiteles, in ideas and feeling rather than in 
details in Klein’s Praxiteles, we must acknow- formal tradition of style. 
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both in style and in accessories. The pose of the head and the form of the 
helmet are similar, for example, in a work like the Athena of Velletri and 
also in the colossal Athena Albani at Munich; yet the resemblance does not 
appear to be more than superficial When we have to deal with copies of 
such great variety of execution and independence, it would be very difficult, 
judging from style alone, to discriminate between the different varieties of 
this general type ; and, as a matter of fact, many comparisons and classifica- 
tions have been attempted which will not bear the light of a fuller investi- 
gation. Under these circumstances we might well despair of any further 
progress, but for an indication which I have already noted in describing the 
Disney head ; this is the felt cap worn under the helmet, and showing clearly 
on either side above the hair. This peculiarity is one which no copyist— 
whatever his skill or intention as regards style—could fail to reproduce, unless 
he was deliberately making a free imitation rather than a copy of the 
original ; and so it affords us a safe clue for the selection of those heads that 
merit a more careful consideration. Among these! one type is represented 
by the head, found between Pompeii and Castellammare, in the collection of 
Prince Karl of Prussia at Glienicke near Potsdam?; the other, and the nearer 
to the Disney Athena, is the head of the statue of Athena from Crete now in 
the Louvre (Fig. 2), published by M. Jamot in Monuments Grecs 21-22. It so 
happens that this very statue has recently been identified by Dr. Reisch? 
upon external grounds as a variant of an Athena by Alcamenes. So remark- 
able a coincidence requires careful consideration. 

Dr. Reisch, starting from the two inscriptions C.Z_A. i. 318 and 319, infers, 
from the details referred to, that the two statues mentioned in the inscriptions 
must be Hephaestus and Athena, that they were probably dedicated in 417- 
416 B.c., or not much later, that they were of bronze, about 2} times life-size, and 
that they were identical with the statues described by Pausanias‘ as existing 
in the Hephaesteum. These were a Hephaestus and an Athena of which, 
unfortunately, the only thing he tells us is that she had blue (yAavu«ol) eyes. 
As Dr. Reisch very justly remarks, the one artist working in Athens at this 


time most likely to have a commission for temple statues of such size and | 


importance given to him was Alcamenes; the famous statue of Hephaestus, 
by Alcamenes, which is otherwise recorded, must most probably be identified 
with this Hephaestus, and so the attribution of the two statues to him is 
corroborated. So far, Dr. Reisch’s suggestions certainly carry a very high 
degree of probability, though of course they cannot be absolutely proved. 
Next, observing that among the materials provided is tin for the dvOeyor or 
flower-ornament below the shield of Athena,’ he compares certain statues of 








1 The flap of this cap, in a form resembling ne 
that seen in the Glienicke head, occurs also in 5 I must confess to much doubt about this 








the Pallas Giustiniani and its numerous re- 
plicas ; but these are too different in type to 
cause any confusion. 

2 Friederichs-Wolters, 1438; Mon. Inst. iv. 
1, Miiller-Wieseler ii. 19, 198a. 

3 Jahreshefte i. p. 55; cf. Eranos Vindo- 
bonensis. 


&vOenoy argument; it may be merely an orna- 
ment affixed within the shield. But, finding 
that Dr. Reisch’s arguments have led to a con- 
clusion which is strangely in accord with new 
evidence, I think it only fair to give the steps 
of his reasoning. 
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Athena, which have the shield actually supported by an acanthus ornament, 
as copies of this Athena by Alcamenes. These statues, unfortunately, are all 
headless, or at least have heads that do not belong to them. But the Athena 
from Crete in the Louvre, though different in the arrangement of the aegis 
and of the left arm, is absolutely identical in drapery, fold for fold, with the 
statues in question. Dr. Reisch is accordingly inclined to see in this Athena 
from Crete a modification of the type introduced by Alcamenes.! Perhaps, if 
we accept the rest of Dr. Reisch’s hypothesis, we may be inclined to a 
different view of the relation of the two types. To this question we must 
return presently. 

M. Jamot, who published the Athena from Crete in the Monuments Gees, 
attributes its style to the closing years of the fifth century; and so gives inde- 
pendent confirmation to Dr. Reisch’s views as to the period to which the type 
must, at least in its origin, be assigned. He also assigns it to the immediate 
surroundings of Phidias. The distinguishing peculiarity of this Athena is 
that upon her left arm and the aegis, which is cast over her left shoulder, she 
supports a circular box or cista out of which rises a snake. This box is 
evidently the one which she confided to the care of the daughters of Cecrops ; 
it contained, as will be remembered, the infant Erichthonius, and on its being 
opened a snake appeared. The Attic legend assigned to Athena a peculiar 
interest in this child ; she even, according to some accounts, acknowledged in 
its birth a kind of vicarious maternity, while its father, Hephaestus, usually 
stands beside her when she receives it from its mother the Earth (Ge). 
Viewed in this light, the group of Athena supporting on her left arm the 
snake that is but a form of Erichthonius, has a different meaning from what 
appears upon the surface. The position of the statue, and the expression of 
the goddess, at once recall the Eirene and Plutus of Cephisodotus and the 
Hermes and infant Dionysus of Praxiteles. And the resemblance is not an 
accidental one. If M. Jamot, having only the Cretan statue before him, 
could make so just an inference as to its period and character, we can go 
further with the help of the Disney head, which is more careful in execution 
and, in all probability, a more faithful copy of the common original. It was 
no accident that led us to notice a similarity of expression, though attained 
by entirely different mechanical means, between this Athena and the Hermes 
of Praxiteles. The circumstances are in each case similar; each holds a 
child, or what represents a child, yet does not directly look at it or play with 





’ It has been suggested t» me by Mr. G. F. mere conjecture, was but another form of this 
Hill that Athena Hephaestia is a title very Athena Hephaestia. In both alike the goddess 
difficult to parallel in Greek mythology, if the was represented in her more peaceful aspect, as 
name be derived directly from Hephaestus; patronessof art and handicraft. The suggestion 





such epithets are more commonly local in origin, 


‘and this one suggests Hephaestia in Lemnos, 


where there was a prominent cult of the goddess, 
attested by coins, and where she was associated 
in worship with Hephaestus. He further sug- 
gests that the famous Athena Lemnia of Phidias, 
whose association with Athenian cleruchs is a 


of a Lemnian association is peculiarly appro- 
priate in a work attributed to Aleamenes, who 
was himself a Lemnian. Thus we add yet 
another to the many coincidences that give 
cumulative weight to the suggestions considered 
in this paper. 
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it, but rather seems engaged in a reverie from which we must imagine that the 
thought of the child is not excluded. The relationship of the Hermes of 
Praxiteles to the Eirene and Plutus of his father or elder brother Cephisodotus 
is of course obvious, even if we reject the statement that Cephisodotus also 
made a Hermes with the child Dionysus. But the difference in style between 
the Eirene and the Disney head is considerable—too considerable for us to 
admit the possibility that Cephisodotus is the author of both alike. 
Alcamenes is the earlier contemporary of Cephisodotus, to whom both 
Cephisodotus and Praxiteles owe so much; and, in assigning to him the 
origin of the Cretan Athena in the Louvre and also of the Disney head, which 
is a finer representative of the same type, we are also probably tracing back 
to its true author the motive which, in the Hermes of Praxiteles, has found 
more perfect embodiment and preservation than has befallen in the case of 
any other of the masterpieces of ancient Greek sculpture. 

Certain difficulties, however, must be faced. If the Disney head and 
the Cretan Athena in the Louvre preserve for us the type of the Athena set 
up beside Hephaestus in Athens about 416 B.c., we have indeed a most 
appropriate allusion to their common worship and their common interest in 
the snake-child Erichthonius. But on the other hand this Athena can 
hardly be identical with the Athena seen by Pausanias in the Hephaesteum, 
or else he would surely have found something more to say about her than 
that she had blue eyes. So curious a feature as the snake in the box on her 
arm could hardly have been omitted. We must, therefore, either distinguish 
the Athena of Alcamenes from the statue seen by Pausanias, or else suppose 
with Dr. Reisch that the Cretan statue shows a modification of the original 
type—a modification which would be very curious if the head and the drapery 
were exactly reproduced, while the whole motive of the statue was altered ; 
and, moreover, what becomes in that case of the very peculiar and appro- 
priate expression which led us, before quoting the Cretan statue, to compare 
the Disney Athena with the Hermes? It must be admitted that these 
difficulties somewhat weaken the structure of the external evidence; but, 
even if we reject or modify some portions of Dr. Reisch’s hypothesis, we 
may admit that he must, in the main, have been following a correct clue, 
since it brought him to a conclusion similar to that which we have reached 
by an independent chain of evidence. 

So far I have left out of account the other type which I quoted, of which 
the Glienicke head is the finest representation. This head has generally been 
assigned to a later period than is possible for the Disney head. Thus Dr. 
Wolters describes it as Hellenistic, basing his date mainly on the type of 
statue to which it appears to belong ;} but he also says that the expression of 
the face, which he calls ‘etwas schwarmerisch,’ is peculiarly appropriate to 
this period. Professor Furtwingler® assigns the type to the fourth century, 
seeing in it ‘a pathetic tendency.’ The Glienicke head, as has often been 
pointed out, does not stand by itself. Numerous replicas of it are known, 








' Friederichs- Wolters’ Bausteine, no. 1438. ? Roscher, Art. Athena. p. 703. 
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both separate and also attached to complete statues; an example of these is 
No. 73 in the Berlin Museum catalogue, another is the statue represented 
beside the Glienicke head in the Monwmenti IV.i. This statue represents 
Athena standing, her right hand resting upon her spear, with a himation 
thrown loosely around her and drawn together by her left arm as it rests 
upon her hip. This statue is also figured upon coins of Athens,? and the 
numerous copies of it that are known show that it must have been a famous 
work, If we are to recognise in this Athena a well-known cultus statue at 
Athens, representing her in her more peaceful aspect as Athena Hephaestia, 
it is a plausible suggestion that this is the statue seen by Pausanias in the 
Hephaesteum. In some copies a small Triton is seen beside the goddess, and 
it is a tempting suggestion that Pausanias noted this fact, and afterwards, 
perhaps forgetting what he had meant, enlarged his note into the somewhat 
irrelevant remarks about Athena and Lake Tritonis. If so, the Athena in 
the Hephaesteum was not, of course, of the same type as the Cretan Athena, 
though similar in the face and expression. Whether she was identical with 
the statue recorded in C./.A. i. 318 and 319, and attributed by Dr. Reisch 
to Alcamenes, is another question. The weight of authority hitherto has 
attributed the statue with the Triton to the fourth century or to Hellenistic 
times, and the composition of the drapery seems, in the present state of our 
knowledge, very unlike fifth-century sculpture. However this may be, what 
concerns us at present is the curious resemblance in surroundings and expres- 
sion between the Glienicke head and the Disney Athena. The cap below the 
helmet is not, indeed, precisely similar; it is folded into a loop, not merely 
creased by the pressure as in the Cretan statue and the Disney head ; but 
its presence suggests comparison, and the firm line of the eyelids and the 
slightly open mouth are also similar, though the complete statues show that 
the quasi-maternal motive of the expression is absent; perhaps it is not too 
rash to recognise in the Glienicke head a reflexion or imitation of the 
influence of Aleamenes, as we can now see it more directly preserved in the 
Disney head and the Cretan statue. It is an open question how far it is 
possible or advisable to try to trace the same influence in the other heads 
that we have noticed as similar—the Athena of Velletri for example. Thus 
Milchhofer* assigns the Athena dedicated by Eubulides to a later variation of 
the Velletri type, and is inclined to regard that type as derived from the 
work of Cephisodotus. In the light of our present evidence, we should be 
inclined to say Aleamenes rather than Cephisodotus; but the two were almost 
contemporaries, and had much in common; it can hardly be a mere accident 
that so many authorities now combine to trace these kindred types back to 
the Attic art of the close of the fifth century. 

Another modification of the type that is preserved in the Cretan statue, 








1 Cf. Miiller-Wieseler, ii. 288; cf. Clarac, Giustiniani, which, though otherwise dissimilar, 
467, 879 ; 470, 894 ; 471, 900 ; 473, 899c. also has the himation thrown over the left 

2? Imhoof and Gardner, Plate AA. VII. shoulder. 

3 In this respect it resembles the Athena 4 Arch. Stud. Brunn. p. 48. 
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and this time in a differect direction, may be seen in the statue No. 72 in the 
Berlin Museum.! This statue represents Athena in a somewhat similar pose, 
but supporting upon her left arm and aegis not a snake in a box, but a child. 
The head of the statue is a restoration, so that no comparison is possible in 
this respect. The main variation, beside the above substitution, is that the 
position of the legs is reversed, the weight resting upon the left. The result is 
a very near approach of the whole effect to the pose of the Eirene and 
Plutus. The statue is of late and inferior work ; but it appears to be a kind 
of variation or comment upon the work of Alcamenes, modified so as also to 
be assimilated to the kindred treatment of the Eirene of Cephisodotus.? 
These variations and imitations tend to confirm the attribution of the 
common original of the Cretan statue and the Disney head to the Attic art 
of the closing years of the fifth century, and, in all probability, to Aleamenes 
himself or his immediate surroundings.® And, with the subject and motive 
set before us, as preserved in the Athena from Crete, we can appreciate the 
meaning of the still finer head which Dr. Nelson has acquired. In it we do 
not see a vaguely sentimental or pathetic expression, but the kindly, quasi- 
maternal interest of Athena in her nursling, Erichthonius, while the mystic 
form of the child preserves the myth from a too literal interpretation. It 
rather typifies the fostering care of Athena over her chosen people ; and in the 
face of the goddess we may see a worthy expression of her peaceful solicitude. 


Note.—I add revised measurements both of the athlete J.H.S. 1898, 
Plate XT. and of the Athena 1899, Plate I, taken on the casts by Dr. 
Kalkmann’s system—that is to say, measured on a staff set parallel to the 
axis of the head. It will be seen that these measurements cannot claim to 
be more than approximate. I think too great an attempt at accuracy in 
detail is only misleading when, as Dr. Kalkmann justly observes, everyone 
probably measures from a slightly different point and by a slightly different 
Such accuracy in detail can only be used for comparison when a 


system. 
The measurements 


large number of works are measured by the same person. 
are in millimetres, 


ATHENA ATHLETE, 
Top of forehead to chin (height of face) ah ‘a 160 175 
s = to brow aie aes oss ee ue see 40 45 
Brow to nostril ... ie ast a ee ay Sa rae 60 65 
Nostril to chin ... ; 60 65 
Brow to opening of mouth ree = ed me 75 85 
Opening of mouth tochin _... ve a Ee i a 45 45 











1 Clarac, 462C, 888E. 

2 Furtwingler (Roscher, p. 702) notes the 
affinity of this Berlin statue with Cephisodotus. 

3 I shall perhaps be expected to justify an 
attribution to Aleamenes by comparison with 
other extant statues that have been attributed 
to him. But I have purposely abstained from 


doing so, because the evidence in all these cases 
is very problematical. Perhaps the best attested 
is the Procne and Itys ( Antike Denkmdler ii, 22 ; 
cf. Winter, Arch. Anz. 1894, p. 46); in this 
figure the drapery resembles to a remarkable 
degree that of the Cretan statue. 
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" ATHENA. ATHLETE. 
Top of forehead to inner corner of eye 55 0 





Inner corner of eye to nostril ... ie se # ate ss 45 50 
Nostril to chin ... FF i a s ie ce ik 60 65 
Inner corner of eye to opening of mouth _... - re ste 60 70 
Opening of mouth to chin... bis ae ss Be ae 45 45 
Breadth between outer corner of eyes 5 ied se es 80 90 

i ss inner ,, te Hes fe es mn 23 38 
Breadth of face on cheek-bones xs ae = ae Ks 115 135 


I am authorised by Dr. Nelson to state that casts of either head can now 


be supplied on application to him at 2, Aigburth Vale, Liverpool. 
E. A. GARDNER. 



































GREEK GRAFFITI FROM DER EL BAHARI AND EL KAB. 


THE following inscriptions were copied during the winter of 1897-8: 
those from the temple of Der el Bahari in November and December ; those 
from the neighbourhood of El Kab in February, 1898. 


Der EL BaHwARI.'—The funerary temple of Queen Hatshepsut of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty, dedicated in honour of Amen Ra, and now known as Der el 
Bahari, stands on the western side of the Nile valley, under the eastern cliffs 
of the limestone ridge which separates the valley of the tombs of the kings 
from the great Theban cemetery which stretches from Goornah to Medinet 
Habou. The temple is laid out at three levels, having an entrance court on 
the lowest level, from which there is access by a central incline to a second 
or middle court, and this leads to a third or upper court, whose western 
and northern sides are built against the cliffs in which the sanctuary is 
excavated. All the graffiti given here (Fig. 1) come from the Eastern and 
Southern walls of this upper court. They are noted in the order they occur, 
on the Eastern wall from N. to S., on the Southern wall from E. to W. 


Eastern wall. E. face. S. of the central granite doorway. On dado 
line. 

No. 6. Deeply scratched. Lif’ Zairos tarpos. 

No. 7. Deeply scratched. Nuexdovos "Iovdapov. 


No. 8. ’Appovios Nevréws xpoxdderros. 
The third word is very lightly scratched, and is obviously an addition by 
some humorist. 
No. 9. Deeply scratched. ‘“Eppodiros. 
No. 10. Lightly scratched. ’AzoAXwr10(5) Lwripos. 
Lightly scratched. ’ArodA@mos ‘Eppoxreios. 


In the two last the patronymics are worthy of note. ‘EpyoxXelos is 
presumably the Boeotian genitive of ‘Epyoxdijs. 





1 See the publications of the Egypt Exploration Fund on Deir-el-Bahari, Nos, XII., XIII. 
XIV., and XVI. 
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Eastern wall. W. face. N. of central doorway. 


No. 5. On dado line. Very lightly scratched with a fine point. 
[////[//|/@ 0 phvos ///////] maperyévero 
*"Avdpopayos mpos 

Unfinished. The first word is probably 7uépa, followed by a numeral. 


S. of the central doorway. 


No. 4. Immediately below dado line. Lightly scratched. 72 cm. from 
jamb of doorway. Kapoipapos. 


No. 3. On dado line. On course next to N. of the two following 
graffiti. Scratched. "Aneos. 


No. 2. On dado line. "AXeuvs. 


No. 1. On dado line, below preceding, very lightly scratched, and 
obviously by the same hand as No. 5. In two lines. *Avdpduayos Maxédwv 
adixeto mpos ’ApevoOnv ypnaortov Oedr ? p//cod epyafomevos Kai EuaraxicOn 
kal 0 Beds adrau EBonOnce avOnpépn. eEppwobe. 

For the reading of the eighth word I am indebted to Mr. G. F. Hill, 
to whom also I owe the note on Amenothes printed below. There is no sign 
of an ¢ in the original, but zseAod seems the word demanded by the sense. 

Below this inscription is the name ’Avdpopuayos scratched in large 
letters. 


Southern wall. N. face. 


No. 11. 30cm. below dado line. 2°36 west of the middle doorway of 
three in this wall, roughly cut with a chisel-edged tool. The last word 
scratched only. 

TO mpookvvnua Kvypadios rapa To Kupin Dew 
"Ackdrnmi@ Kal ’ApevoOn cai “Tyvetar pvjo- 
Ante bpev Kal mapados bpuiv Oepa- 

melav 


Added to the original inscription, below. 
kal ppitoB 


4, 
cuvBonPovvTwr...yepotarrave ? 
meaupis 


Above :— 
els Oeds 6 BonOav tpav 


followed by an ‘ankh’ cross with palms. Below the main inscription, to 
the left, is a similar cross, and another of different form. 

The latter addition with the crosses seems to be a commentary by a 
Christian convert on the original inscription. 
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Fic, 1.—GRAFFITI FROM DER EL BAHARI, 
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In the main inscription dzav, duiv are for jydv, juiv, as often. 

Amenothes is presumably not Amenhotep III., but the wise man 
Amenhotep, son of Hapu, the contemporary of the king his namesake. 
Wilcken has published! an ostrakon of the third century B.c., found at Der 
el Bahari, and containing a set of maxims (i7roPjjxax) attributed to ’Apevarns. 
As Wilcken shows, the maxims are really of Greek origin. In Ptolemaic 
times Amenhotep was worshipped in association with the god Imhotep, who 
corresponds to Asklepios, at the temples of Der-el-Medineh, Medinet-Habu, 
and Der-el-Bahari.2 The three representations of Amenhotep as a deity all 
belong to about the time of Ptolemy Euergetes II. A papyrus (Bulak No. 3), 
in which Amenhotep is also associated with Imhotep, belongs, according to 
Sethe, to late Ptolemaic times. Manetho (Josephus c. Ap. i. 232, 236, 243) 
mentions him as ’Ayévwdis tod Iladzios, but not as a deity. It follows 
therefore that he was deified in Ptolemaic times, probably first under 
Euergetes II. To this time (c. 170 B.c.) our graffito may very well belong. 

The latter part of the inscription and the added words after @epazrecav 
appear to be composed of fragments of magical formulae. 


No. 12. On top line of dado. Next course to W. of preceding. 
Scratched. AdSvpos Tanues //////. 
This name occurs in three other places on this wall (Nos. 13-16). 


No. 15. 77 cm. above dado and 5:25 W. of preceding. Lightly 
scratched. ’AzroAd@vios... 
The word following ’AzroAX@vi0s may be meant for Lalros. 


No. 17. Below dado. 1°75 E. of jamb of western doorway in this wall. 
Deeply scratched. Tavnvos >////(?)wv Manus. 


For Ilanuis cf. Nos. 12-16 and C.L.G. 5030. 


Ex Kas.—On the walls of the forecourt of the little Ptolemaic temple 
of Eileithyia, in the eastern desert behind E] Kab, are a number of unim- 
portant graffiti, often consisting of a few letters only. I give here (Fig. 2) a 
few, which (with the exception of C.I.G. 4835b, which I did not find) are the 
only ones worth recording. Facsimiles of Nos. 1, 3, and 5 have been pub- 
lished by Petrie, A Season in Egypt, Pl. XVII. Nos. 643, 644, 648. 

Gateway of forecourt, eastern pier, outer face, on third course from 


ground. 


No.1. Incised: oyexrop 


amTmgrts 


No. 2. Below preceding; scratched: Apdxov 





1 Aeqyptiaca: Festschr. fiir G. Ebers, p. on this subject to Mr. F. Ll. Griffith. 
142 f. I owe this and the succeeding reference 2 Acgyptiaca, p. 106 f. (K. Sethe.) 
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No. 3. Incised: Tkatav “Epyovos jew mapa tiv) peylorny Beav 
SplOrv. 

Already published in C./.G. iii. 4835, and Petrie, dc. 

The above three inscriptions occur on the stone in the same relative 
position as is indicated in the illustration. 


® of KT of 
ae 
® SPAKvIN 


@® FAATWN 
E Pw Noe 
HK wrearr 
THMETICTHN 


OCAN CHISIN 


® NoyK10¢ 


6 HA NIKH FAT OC 


6 yep tN, TA oC 


eed n 
CICCATTG MUINIA 


Fic. 2.—GRAFFITI FROM EL Kas. 


Western pier, outer face, on third course from ground ; 

No. & Scratched: Aovxzos. 

On western wall of forecourt, inner face, second bay from entrance, on 
third course. 

No. 5. Incised: Hd... Neanparos. 


Five minutes to the west of the Eileithyia temple, following the line of 


the cliffs bounding the valley, on the western side of the mouth of a small 
H.S.—VOL, XIX. C 
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khor, and at the foot of an anciently quarried cliff, is a large sandstone 
boulder, with a flat upper surface, on which is scratched the following inscrip- 
tion. The boulder has been cracked across since the writing of the inscription, 
and the pieces have fallen apart, making a break through all four lines. 


No. 6. Iparapyos 
new Addin 
? cicicaTroAAwnid ? 
"Arivn 
The first and last letters of 1. 3 are doubtful; they may be ¢ and J or a. 
Ll. 3 and 4 are not clear. The inscription may refer to the goddess to 
whom the neighbouring temple was dedicated, and who is called Smithis in 
the [I\drer inscription; if so, we should probably read Eious ’AmoAXwvia. 
But as this title is not otherwise known it is safer to assume that we have 


here a string of names. 


C. R. PEERs. 

















THE CAMPAIGN OF 716-718, FROM ARABIC SOURCES. 


In the work known as Khitab Al ‘Uyun, or Book of Springs,’ pp. 24-33, 
is contained a long narrative of the disastrous siege of Constantinople by the 
Arabs in 717-8, which, owing to its great length, I was unable to include in 
my article on the ‘The Arabs in Asia Minor’ in J.H.S. xviii. p. 182 ff. This 
work dates from the latter half of the 11th century, and in its present state 
appears to have been written in Spain, but is clearly drawn from early 
Eastern sources. Unfortunately the author does not, like most Arabic 
historians, mention his sources ; but from a comparison with the narrative of 
Al Tabari it is clear that his chief, if not his only, authorities were Al Wakidi 
and Al Madaini, both of whom wrote in the early part of the 9th century and 
are earlier in date than any extant Arabic chroniclers. 

Out of these two accounts he has constructed a continuous narrative, 
which, though graphic enough, in many places leaves traces of the method 
in which it has been put together, which may be detected partly by the 
inconsequence of the narrative itself, partly by comparison with other writers. 
The contradictions, however, must not be ascribed entirely to our author, since 
in many instances it is clear that they already existed in his authorities, who 
also followed varying traditions, though, unlike him, they probably gave each 
tradition separately with a reference to the source from which it was derived. 
That any written authorities existed before their time is unlikely, and their 
narratives must therefore have been derived from oral tradition; hence in 
such matters as chronological order and locality little confidence can be placed 
in them.2 It must not, however, be supposed that the narrative is a merely 
legendary one; the many curious correspondences with Greek sources, such 
as the mention of the general Solomon, known only from Theophanes, and the 
name Tessarakontapechys, known only from the Acts of the 7th Synod, show 
that it is in the main historical, but accompanied by legendary details, which 
however, can in many instances be shown to be not mere inventions, but 
perversions or misunderstandings of historical fact. On the other hand the 
correspondences with the narrative of Michael the Syrian® cannot be fairly 
used to corroborate our author ; for they are so close that it is difficult not to 
think that Michael here draws in part from Arabic sources; and this is 





1 Ed. de Goeje and de Jong (Fragmenta tends to show that the chronology of the siege 
Historicorum <Arabicorum Vol. I., Leiden was unknown to the Arab writers. 
1869). 3 Arabic translation in Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 
2 The mere fact that no exact dates are given 4402. 
c 2 
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supported by the divergences from Theophanes, with whom his narrative is 
generally parallel. 

Some sources of confusion are easily discovered. One of these is the 
error common to all Arabic writers, and apparently to the Eastern source 
followed by Theophanes,? that the siege took place under Solomon and the 
army was recalled immediately after the accession of ‘Umar; whereas in fact 
Solomon died about two months* after the siege began, and the siege 
continued 103 months after ‘Umar’s accession. ‘Umar no doubt recalled 
the army; and hence in the absence of dates the Arabs concluded that he did 
so immediately after his accession. A second and yet more fruitful source of 
error is a confusion between the imperial salutation of Leo at Amorion at the 
instigation of the Arabs in the summer of 716 and his coronation at Con- 
stantinople on March 25, 717.4 Owing to this confusion the campaign in Asia 
Minor is almost entirely passed over, and events which happened at Amorion 
are, as I point out in the notes, transferred to Constantinople. Accordingly, 
since the salutation of Leo at Amorion took place during the siege of that 
place, the siege of Constantinople was made to begin before his accession, 
whereas in fact it began about 3 months afterwards; and it was made to last 
1}, or even 2} years, whereas in fact it lasted, according to the higher 
estimate, 13 months. The chronological confusion is greatly assisted by the 
peculiarity of the Arabic calendar; for, since the siege was made to last 2 
winters, and the army to be recalled immediately after the second winter, it 
would follow that Solomon’s death was placed at the end of the wiuter. But, 
since he in fact died in September, and the date of his death was perfectly well 
known, this mistake would clearly have been impossible if the Arabs had 
used a fixed instead of a moving calendar. 

From the narrative of Al Tabari I in my previous article gave extracts 
only; but, as in connexion with the narrative of the Khitab Al ‘Uyun his 
whole account is of considerable interest (though not perhaps in itself of any 
great historical value), I give it in full® at the end of the translation of the 
narrative of the Khitab, which here follows. 


And it is said that, when Solomon became Caliph, he was informed by 
many learned men that the name of the Caliph who should take Al Kustanti- 
niyya (Constantinople) should be the name of a prophet ; and there was none 
among the Ommiad kings whose name was the name of a prophet except bim. 
And he was eagerly desirous of doing it and made preparations for this 


1 The divergences can hardly be explained by 
supposing that Theophanes drew throughout 
from his western source, for the long narrative 
under AM 6208 down to Leo’s accession is not 
in Nikephoros, and can scarcely have been 
wholly omitted by him, if he found it in his 
authority. 

* Michael makes certain 


messages pass 


between ‘Umar and the army before its retreat 
(see p. 29 note 7), so that the expression of 


Theophanes (p. 29 note 5) is perhaps a loose 
one. 

% Owing to the variation between Theophanes 
and Nikephoros the exact date at which the 
siege began cannot be determined. 

4 Theoph. AM 6232. 

5 J.e. without omissions. I do not think it 
necessary to repeat over again the opening and 
concluding sections, which were given in full 
in the previous article. 
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purpose, never doubting that it was he who should perform this.'_ And he 
despatched his brother Maslama, and with him he sent levies raised from the 
forces of Al Sham (Syria) and Al Gazira (Mesopotamia) ; and he collected 
implements of war for summer and winter and siege-engines and naphtha? and 
other things. Then he appointed Maslama his brother to the command of 
the forces by land and sea; and there went forth with him a large number of 
lawyers from Al Sham and Al ‘Irak (Babylonia). And Maslama went on till he 
reached Dabik, and the contingents from all quarters came to him. Then he 
set out and marched along the road through Mar‘ash (Germanikeia) and 
took the city of the Slavs*; and the winter came upon them, and he turned 
aside to the city of Afif* (Epiphaneia ?) and wintered there. And, when the 
winter had passed,> he went along on the way to Kustantiniyya, until he 
reached ‘Ammuriya (Amorion); and the patrician of that city® was Leo, the 
son of Constantine,’ the Mar‘ashi; and Maslama came to terms with him and 
gave him security and received the like from him; and the terms were that 
he should give him advice and information for attacking the people of 
Kustantiniyya and should be a helper to him. And the king of Kustan- 
tiniyya at that time was Bidus (Theodosius).? 

And a wonderful story is that of the fortunes of Leo and his renown and 
his valour and how he obtained from the Romans such a position that he 
became king among them. And, as for his early state and condition, he was 
a Christian inhabitant of Mar‘ash,!° where to this day there is a celebrated 
church called after him. 

And his wife saw in a dream a cock spreading his wings in her court, 
and all the cocks of the Romans answered him. And he said to her, ‘ Keep 
this vision secret and let no one hear of it.’ Then he went to Kustantiniyya, 
and he entered it during the time of the civil war which was going on in it," 





(J.H.S. 
195) 





1 According to Theoph. AM 6206 the pre- 
parations for the expedition began before the 
death of Al Walid. 

2 For the use of naphtha in sieges see Dio 
Cass, 36, 3, 1; 75, 11, 4; Proc. de Bell. Goth. 
4,11. In all these cases however it was used 
by the defenders, and I do not know another 
instance of its use in attack. 

3 Here the city of the Slavs appears in its 
right place ; hence the note in J. H.S. xviii. p. 
194 may be corrected. 

4 As there are no points over the last letter, 
it might also be read ‘ Afik,’ and so de Goeje 
prints ; but Aphaka in Phoenicia is absurdly 
out of place. Even Epiphaneia (in Cilicia) 
seems to be too far back. 

5 This must be the winter of 715-6. Solo- 
mon’s accession was in Feb. 715, while in 716 
we know from Theophanes and Michael that 
Maslama was in Asia Minor. 

6 J.e, General of the Anatolikoi, Ibn Khur- 


dadhbah (ed. de Goeje p. 109) also calls the 
Anatolic general ‘ patrician of Amorion.’ 

7 This name is probably only an inference 
from the fact that the name of Leo’s son was 
Constantine. Similarly our author calls Leo V. 
‘son of Constantine,’ though we know that his 
father’s name was Vard. 

8 * And, when the Arab army reached the city 
of Amorion, Leo met them and made an agree- 
ment with them with regard to the capture of 
the city’ Mich. fol. 264 v; ‘promised to help 
them to take the royal city’ Greg. p. 116. 

® The reason for negociating with Leo was 
his enmity to Theodosius ‘ dxodwy 3¢ 5 Macaa- 
Bas thy exOpav, hy elxe Oc0d. 56 Bacireds mpds 
Tov orparnydv, BovAduevos TodTov SerAedoar Kal 
elpnvedoa pet’ abtod nal 3. abtod Thy ‘Pwyariay 
brordiat’ (Theoph. AM 6208). 

10 “ee rhs Tepuavixéwy xataydouevos’ Theoph. 
AM 6209. 

11 Perhaps in 698, 


Ibn Wadh. 


xviii, 
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and he became celebrated as a wine-merchant; and he spoke correctly in 
Arabic! and in Roman. And, when God Most High wishes a thing, He 
makes a way of bringing it about. Then he was present in those conflicts 
and showed energy in them, and his admirable courage was made plain ; and 
they promoted him,? and he went on being advanced from post to post till he 
became patrician of ‘Ammuriya.’ And it is said of him that, when he came 
to ‘Ammuriya with the king’s commission appointing him patrician, they 
rejected him and said to him, ‘Such a man as you shall not rule over us, for 
you are a Nabataean Arab.’ And he said to them, ‘I will not rule over you 
except by your commands; but you have heard of my character and my 
valour and ability, and your affairs are in confusion, and your kingdom is sore 
smitten, and the civil war is raging, and this Maslama, the son of ‘Abd Al 
Malikh, has come close to your territory, and he will attack you. Therefore 
let me in and entrust your government to me; and, if I bear myself in it in 
accordance with your wishes, well; but if not, turn me out and do with me 
what you please. And they said, ‘He speaks the truth.’ And they 
admitted him into their city and placed their government in his hands. And 
meanwhile Maslama encamped at ‘Ammuriya on his way to Al Kustantiniyya.° 

° . . .® And they made him king and placed the crown on his 
head. Aad. when the followers of Bastas (Anastasins) saw that Bidus had 
become master of Al Kustantiniyya, they wished to gain his favour, and they 
took Bastas and put him in bonds and brought him to Bidus; and he 
banished him to the land of the Burgan (Bulgarians) ; and Bidus became king. 
And he was weak in judgment, and the same in administiation, and feeble in 
the task which he had undertaken of governing the Romans.’ And the 
government of the Romans was sore smitten, and their days were days of 
confusion and disorder.® 


1 This is a striking confirmation of the con- 





sius, while they supported Theshoatne (7rd 


jecture of Prof. Bury (History of the later 
Roman Empire, vol. 2, p. 380) that Leo could 
speak Arabic. If he remained in Qermanikeia 
after the Arabic occupation, which was prob- 
ably in 695 (J.H.S. xviii. pp. 189, 207), 
it is easily explained without adopting the 
suggestion put by our author into the mouths of 
the Amorians that he was a Nabataean. 
Theoph. (AM 6209) makes him remove to 
Thrace before 695; but, even so, Germanikeia as 
a frontier-town must have been in frequent 
intercourse with the Arabs for fifty years before 
that time. 

® This was in 705 (Theoph. l.c.) ‘épxo- 
mévov abrod wera TeV BovAydpwr irhyrncey aitg 
pera Sdépwv mpoBdtwv ¢’. OepamevOels 5é 5 *Iov- 
oriviavds omabdpioy abtoy evOéws memolnker.’ 

3 The appointment was made by Anastasius 
(718-715). Theoph. Zc. 

* According to Theoph. (AM 6208) the 
quarrel between Leo and the Amorians was 
owing to the fact that he supported Anasta- 


*"Audpiov...mpds toy orparnydy év %xOpa Starei- 
mévov Sid Thy mpds ’Apréuov cvupaxlay). Ac- 
cording to Michael (fol. 264 v) it was owing to 
his dealings with the Arabs. It is not likely 
to have happened on his first appointment to 
the office of general. 

5 The attack on Amorion was made by Solo- 
mon according to Theoph. (l.c.), who does not 
bring Leo into the presence of Maslama at all. 

6 It is here clear, as de Goeje points out, 
that some words introducing the revolt against 
Anastasius have dropped out. 

7 ‘ampdypovd te kal idiérnv’ Theoph. AM 
6207; cf. Nikeph. p. 51. ‘4 8& @eo8.... 
ampdypnwv...avhp kal mpds mpayudrov siolknow 
kal raira Bacirelas opddpa ye amomtedunds.’ 
Zon. (ed. Bonn), 14, 28, 1. 

8 ‘rijs tav ‘Pwualwy moditelas ovykexunerns 


ovens’ Theoph. AM 6209. ‘éme...4 rupavvls 


éxpdre: Ta Te THs Bacirelas nal THs méAEws 
KarnueAeiro kal diémimre mpd-yyara, tri why wad, 
Ta TaxTiKna SieAvero’ Nikeph. p. 52, 
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And Maslama reached the Khalig and crossed it till he arrived at Al 
Kustantiniyya; and he passed over at a place called Abidus (Abydos),’ where 
the Khalig is the width of an arrow shot. And this Khalig, which is called 
the sea of Buntus (Pontos), starts from Arminiya (Armenia), until, when it 
comes to Al Kustantiniyya, it separates off in two directions, towards the 
north and towards the east,? and there it is broad; but, when it reaches 
Abidus, it has narrowed down until it is the breadth of an arrow-shot between 
two cliffs. And, when a man has crossed the Khalig at Abidus, there lie 
between him and Kustantiniyya 100 miles of flat and level land. And the 
Khalig flows on from over against Abidus until it reaches the Sea of Al Sham, 
and it discharges and empties itself into the Sea of Al Sham. And Al Kustanti- 
niyya stands upon it, stretching from east to west of it, its eastern side being 
upon the sea, and another side towards the north upon the sea, and its 
southern side towards the land of the Burgan on the land <and its western 
side on the land>* also; and round it upon the two sides which are wholly 
on the land is a trench containing water. 

And Leo used to go to Maslama in his position at ‘Ammuriya‘ and con- 
verse and negotiate with him with fraud and deceit, until he said, ‘If 
Maslama had been a woman, and I had then chosen to seduce her, I would 
have done it, and he would never have refused me anything that I desired of 
him,’ 

And, when Maslama had encamped at Kustantiniyya, he blockaded the 
inhabitants and attacked them with siege-engines ; and he collected together 
the provender and the corn, and they were conveyed to him from the outlying 
and exposed lands of the Romans; and they came to him in waggons, until that 
which was brought to him became like mountains, and these stores abounded 
in his camp; and he excluded the inhabitants of Kustantiniyya from all 
gainful occupavion by land and sea. And the district of Marakiya® (Thrace) 
was at that time waste, having been laid waste in that civil war; but at the 
present time it is well-peopled. And this was in their time one of the 
greatest weaknesses of Al Kustantiniyya. If an army went at the present 
day to Al Kustantiniyya, when it was in need of provisions, and there was no 
importation of corn, their provender-dealers would bring them more than they 
wanted from the places nearest to them.® 

And Maslama prosecuted the siege vigorously ; and, when the siege 
pressed heavily upon them, they asked him to grant them a delay. And 
they conferred with him, and he gave them hopes of certain things, and they 








1 <ea@av eis thy “ABudov dvtemépace Aady 
ixavdy eis thy @pdxnv’ Theoph. l.c.; cf. Nikeph. 
p. 53. 

2 There is some confusion here, since it is 
clear that this account is correct only if the 
description begins from the south. 

3 It is clear that these words must be in- 
serted with de Goeje from Ibn Khurdadhbah, who 
in his ‘ Book of Roads’ has an account of Con- 


stantinople similar to this (ed. de Goeje p, 104). 

4 Or, during his (Leo’s or Maslama’s) con- 
tinuance at ‘Ammuriya.’ If the rendering 
given above is the right one, we have here one 
of the instances of confusion in the narrative. 

5 An error for ‘Tarakiya’ (de Goeje). 

§ This is in all probability taken from either 
Al Wakidi or Al Madaini, and ‘at the preseni 
day’ therefore means soon after 800, 


Al Mad. ap. 
Al Tab. 


Al Wak. ap. 
Al Tab. 











Al Mad. ap, 
Al Tab, 
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gave him hopes, and he remitted his attacks upon them; and in the mean- 
time they on their part gained consolation and comfort. 

And Maslama was powerless,? with no counsel in him for the war, nor 
among his companions was there any man at his disposal with any counsel in 
him; yet he was a valiant man. And the Romans continued in this condition, 
until he hoped to make himself master of them, and thought that he should 
overcome them, so much so that he wrote to Leo at ‘Ammuriya, ordering him 
to come to him, and telling him that he was on the point of taking Kustanti- 
niyya. And Leo came in haste without waiting for anything ; and he wrote 
to Leo, saying, ‘I will make you king over them.’* And this increased his 
cupidity, and he came to him, and he entertained him and showed him 
honour and explained the state of his affairs. Then he sent him to the 
inhabitants of Kustantiniyya, and with him he sent a large number of his 
confidential officers ; and Maslama said to them, ‘I will not depart from you 
until you make my maula‘ Leo king and commit your kingdom to him; then 
I will depart from you and will leave you and your country and your religion 
and your churches in peace.’ And Leo went in with the testimony of the 
letter ; and he worked for himself and swore to them that, if they made him 
king, he would break faith with Maslama and renounce him and fight against 
him® ; and he said to them, ‘ You know my valour and prowess in war and my 
military capacities, and you know his ways and his soft character, and I can 
obtain from him whatever I wish.’ 

Then this Leo brought a false report to Maslama, and took a false report 
from him to them: and with him were a large number of men, among them 
Solomon, the son of Mu‘adh,® the Antakhi, and ‘Abd Allah Al Battal,’ and 
‘Abd Allah was at that time in command of the guard; and he was accompanied 
by squadrons of cavalry. And so matters went on; and Maslama said: ‘I 
will not leave you until you make Leo king. And they did not trust Leo, 
but were afraid that he would break faith with them and hand over the 
remnants of their property to Maslama until they agreed to what he asked. 
Then Leo had a secret meeting with the bishops and patricians and swore 
oaths to them until the matter was settled. 





1 These negotiations are probably the same 
as those recorded in the Arabic Gregory : see 
p. 28 note 5. Our author by combining several 
different versions has produced a somewhat 
inconsequent narrative. 

2 This sentence seems quite out of place here 
and must have come in from some other ac- 
count: see last note. 

3 Cf. Mich. fol. 264 v ‘Maslama told Leo 
that, when he took Constantinople, he would 
make him king over the Romans,’ This was 
while Maslama was still at Amorion. Theoph. 


(AM 6208) makes the writers of the letter 
Solomon and Bakhara : ‘ SovAemay 5€ nal Bdx- 
xapos éx rd’Audpiov pbdcavres ypdpove: mpds 
Aéovra...571 ofdapev 871 | Bacirela Tay ‘Pwyatwr 


cot apudfer, €AGe ody mpds quads, wal &s AaAH- 
Twpmev TH pds eipnyny.’ 

4 The idea is that Leo by submitting to 
Maslama had put himself in the position of a 
freedman with regard to him. 

5 Michael (l.c.) represents this as taking 
place at Amorion: ‘The people of the city 
(Amorion) were afraid of Leo ; and, when Leo 
approached the wall, he told them that he was 
dealing treacherously with the Arabs.’ 

® This Solomon is not mentioned by any 
other Arab writer, but only by Theoph., who 
makes him conduct the negotiations with Leo 
at Amorion (AM 6208). 

7 Cf. J.H.S. xviii. pp. 200, 202; Theoph. 
AM 6231. 
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And then he came out to Maslama on one of his expeditions and said to 
him,' ‘ No contrivance remains for conciliating this people except one which 
if I carry out and act upon then they will hand over the government at one 
stroke.’ He said, ‘ And what is it?’ He said, ‘ They do not believe that we 
mean to fight them and trust to delay on your part.’ He said, ‘And why is 
that?” He said, ‘When they saw these provisions, which you have gathered 
together like mountains, they came to be confident of this intention ; but, if 
you give orders, and they are burnt, they will give up hope of your delaying 
and believe that you mean to fight, and that in two or three days, until they 
come to the state of mind that suits you, and you will take the city with 
very little trouble.’ And he accepted this suggestion from him, and ordered 
these provisions to be burnt, except a small quantity of them.? 

Then Leo went in to them, and the men appointed to guard him went 
in with him; and they assembled and made him king and placed the crown 
on his head,? after Maslama had bound him by the most solemn promises 
and compacts to hand over to him all the property of the Romans in money 
and vessels and silver and brocade and jewels and arms and silken stuffs, and 
all that the kings had stored up in past times, and to pay him tribute and 
hand over to him the kingdom of the Romans, and to be his slave as long as 
he lived, never opposing him in anything or breaking faith or truth. 

And, when he became king and his end had been gained, the men stayed 
away from him three days; and, when the fourth day came, Solomon said to 
him, ‘ Will you not come out to the Amir?’ He said, ‘I will not come out 
of my kingdom.’ He said,‘ Was this the understanding on which you left 
him?’ He said,‘ No. He said, ‘And what has brought you tothis?’ He 
said, ‘The thought of my position and the desire of continuing in the 
kingdom.’ He said, ‘ And where are the promises which you gave of your own 
accord?’ He said, ‘I am of the opinion that in breaking faith with him lies 
the exaltation of Christianity, and the defence of that is the best of rewards.’ 
And Solomon said, ‘ If the Amir Maslama does not learn this except from me, 
by God he will kill me, Leo.’ And Leo said to him, ‘ Your death is of less 
consequence to me than the loss of my kingdom. Do you think that I will 
leave all that the kings have collected in times past up to this day and come 
out to you? If I do this, I have neither intelligence nor religion.’ 

Then Leo said to them, ‘ I have left you no provisions or provender, but 
he has burnt it all at my orders; and you will perish in a short time, and 
there is no succour for you and no one to seek aid, and you have nothing, 





1 This is de Goeje’s correction. The MS. course limit the amount of provisions in the 





has ‘ Maslama went out...and said to them.’ 

2 Even this absurd story is not altogether 
without basis. According to Theoph. (AM 
6208) Maslama avoided ravaging the territory 
under Leo’s governorship in the belief that he 
was a friend to the Arabs, and Leo was careful 
to protract the negotiations until Maslama had 
passed beyond his territory. This would of 


army. All authorities agree that Leo in some 
way tricked the Arabs. 

3 This really refers to his proclamation at 
Amorion in 716; ‘#ptavro of Sapaxnvo) ebpnueiv 
tov otpatnydv A. Bacthéa, mapaxadobryres Kad 
tovs ow Td abTd roreiv. iddvres ody of Tod ’Au. 
brt of Sap. wd0y abrdy edphuovv ebphunouy Kah 
abot.’ (Theoph. 1.c.). 


Al Mad. a 
Al Tab. 


Al Mad. ap. 
Al Tab. 











Al Mad. ap. 
Al Tab. 


Ibn Wadh. 
(LAS. xviii. 
195). 
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If Maslama is willing to evacuate the country, passing through it to his own 
land in any way that suits him without anyone attacking him, we agree to 
this. But, if he is not willing to do this, then he will meet with real war, 
very different from that in which he has been engaged.’ 

And the men returned to Masiama with the news of the great calamity ; 
and, when they told this speech to Maslama, it dismayed and frightened him, 
and his wrath was extreme, and he was overcome by sorrow and great grief. 
And he said to Al Battal, ‘ You are in my sight free from suspicion as regards 
Al Islam or any of its interests. Had this Solomon, the son of Mu‘adh, know- 
ledge or information of anything?’ And he said, ‘Yes.’ And, when Solomon 
heard that, he removed from his ring a stone that had poison on it, and 
he sucked it and died on the spot.1_ And Maslama gave orders, and he was 
crucified, Then he made them fight morning and afternoon, and inflicted such 
hardships upon them that they nearly perished. And the Moslems remained 
in this state of disorder amidst constant death and famine and bad weather 
until many men had perished and most of the draught-animals had perished ; 
and what remained of the provender remained with Maslama, who retained 
it in order to frighten the enemy with it. 

And, when the siege pressed heavily upon the Romans, they chose one 
of the patricians, a man of sagacity and cunning, and said to him, ‘ Go out to 
Maslama and confer with him in any way you choose, and we will place our- 
selves in your hands, and do you satisfy Maslama in any way you please until 
he go back out of our country.’ 

And the patrician went out to Maslama and said, ‘I am an ambassador 
from the inhabitants of Al Kustantiniyya, and the people have placed them- 
selves in my hands,’ 

And the men of counsel came together to Maslama and said, ‘ This is a 
man of cunning called “the son of forty cubits” ;? and, if he should perchance 
make a proposal to you, do not pay any attention to him or answer him.’ 





1 Solomon’s death is not mentioned by through his hands at Amorion (Theoph.. AM 


Theoph., but he has nothing inconsistent with 6208). 
it, for the Solomon who brought the fleet to 2 Tessarakontapechys. In the Acts of the 
Constantinople in Sept. 717 (Theoph. AM 6209; 7th Synod (Mansi 13, pp. 197-200) a Jew of 
Nikeph. p. 53) must be a different person from this name is stated to have advised Yazid II. 
the Solomon who commanded the army before (729-724) to issue his decree against images and 
Amorion. By the eastern writer followed by to have been put to death by Al Walid II. 
Theoph. and Michael the second Solomon seems (743-744). From this passage it seems not im- 
to have been confused with the Caliph, for probable that the Synod was mistaken, and that 
Theoph. makes Maslama summon Solomon ‘rdv he was an adviser not of Yazid but of Leo. 
mpwrocvpBovaov,’ a word which in Theoph. There is however nothing against supposing 
always stands for the Caliph, and Michael (fol. that he was by origin a Jew of Tiberias, as the 
264 v.) makes Solomon ‘the king’ come and Synod states, which would explain his being 
encamp at Chalkedon. Much confusion in the chosen to negotiate with the Arabs. Constan- 
narratives is probably due to the existence of tine Serantapechos, brother-in-law of the Em- 
these three Solomons ; see p. 80, note 6. The press Eirene (Theoph. AM 6291), was probably 


death of Solomon the son of Mu‘adh probably a descendant, for the unwieldy and ill-sounding 
happened before the siege began, and may be name would naturally be shortened, 
attributed to his having allowed Leo to slip 
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And Maslama said to ‘Umar, the son of Hubaira, ‘ You confer with him. 
He said, ‘I will.’ And he said, ‘The Amir says to you, “ If Leo were a man 
who had obtained his kingdom by a just title or were a man of noble birth, I 
should have no objection to meeting his ambassador and conferring with him. 
But the ambassador stands in the same estimation as the accreditor, and I do 
not care to confer with an ambassador of Leo on account of his deficient 
estimation and low birth.” ’ 

And the son of forty said,‘I am an ambassador from myself and my 
countrymen and my peuple, to guard and defend them; and I do not care 
which of you confers with me.’ And the conference was protracted between 
them, until the son of forty said, ‘ I will lay a proposal before you, which is 
an opportunity for you, and a means of making a profit without trouble.’ He 
said, ‘Whatisit?’ He said, ‘It is a thing which no Roman has ever granted or 
thought to grant. Note every man of full age in Al Kustantiniyya, and for 
each man we will give you a denarius; and we will not dispute about his 
maturity, but the decision on the point shall rest with you.’! 

And Ibn Hubaira said, ‘ This is good ; but I expect Maslama will not 
agree to this.’ And he said, ‘ He will not be deceived through you, if I may 
trust the proof which I have had of the extent of your intelligence ; and I 
hope he will not show favour to you, if God Most High pleases.’ And ‘Umar, 
the son of Hubaira, went to Maslama and found him sleeping ; and he asked 
permission to come in, and said, ‘I have brought you a proposal, which if you 
reject, you will never be contented with any offer from him; and it is a 
means for you to make profit without trouble. Accept it then quickly, and 
you do not know what the end will be. And it is so and so.’ 

And Maslama said, ‘No, by Ged I will take it by storm, or else Leo 
shall come out to me on the conditions on which he left me.’ And Ibn 
Hubaira returned to the son of forty and told him what he had said. 

And he said, ‘You came to him when he had just risen from 
his sleep, and a sleeper’s intelligence does not return to him for an hour ; 
but ask him again.’ And he said, ‘He will not do it. And he said, 
‘When he repents, he will hope for a thing that will not be granted him, 
and he shall not obtain possession of this thing, and this will not be his 
time nor his opportunity ; and, when this happens, there shall be no re- 
awakening of siege or battle, and matters will be easier than they are now, and 
we shall be engaged in fighting for our country and our religion and our land. 
And the usual thing here is that every seven years there comes a rain called 
“the torrent,” which carries off everything that comes in its way ; and this is 
the year in which it comes, and you are men of knowledge.’ ? 

And the son of forty returned to Leo and told him the answer that 
Maslama had given him. And the reason for Maslama refusing this offer 





1 It seems clear that this proposal must have _ negotiations of the patricians with Leo. 
been made at an earlier stage than that men- 2 This is perhaps a reference to the storm 
tioned above (p. 26). Gregory (Chron. Arab. which according to Theoph. AM 6210, Nikeph. 
ed, Salihani p. 196) in fact places it before the p. 55 attacked the Arabs on their retreat, 


Al Mad. ap. 
Al Tab. 


Cf. Al Mad. 
ap Al Tab. 


Cf. Al Mad. 
ap Al Tab. 





Ibn Wadh. 
(J.H.S. xviii. 
195). 

Cf. Al Wak. 
ap. Al Tab. 


Al Mad. ap. 
Al Tab. 


Al Wak. ap. 
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after the trick that had been played upon him was that his brother Solomon, 
when he sent him to Kustantiniyya, told him to remain before it until he took 
it or an order from him came to him. And he had continued besieging the 
Romans for a winter! and a summer, and he sowed in their land; and, when 
the second winter came upon him,’ it was one of intense cold.* And before 
this trick Maslama had been superior in force to the Romans and had broken 
their spirits, and above all things they were <in despair>‘ when they saw 
the corn stored up in his camp like mountains, and the men eating of what 
they had carried off in plundering raids, and the seed that they had sown. 
And Leo, when he advised Maslama to burn the corn, had added in a sentence 
of his speech, “ And allow the people of Al Kustantiniyya to convey a small 
quantity of the corn into the city, in order that they may see your good 
intentions towards them.” And he allowed them to take one or two boats 
full in an hour. And Leo seized this opportunity, and in part of a day 
conveyed away a large quantity of the corn;*® and the hearts of the Romans 
were encouraged by the corn that they had with them and the burning of 
most of the corn of the Moslems. 

And the winter came upon them; and, when the winter came, Maslama 
gave orders to his followers, and they made houses of wood and dug caves. 
And Leo applied himself to fight Maslama, and the victory was gained by 
this artifice which could not have been played upon women,‘ and the Moslems 
remained with a scanty stock of provisions, while the Romans gained enough 
to keep them for a long time. And the Moslems met with hardships such as 
no one had ever met with before, till a man was afraid to go out of his camp 
alone ; and the Moslems ate draught-animals and skins and the trunks and 
roots and leaves of trees.” 

While this was going on, Solomon, the son of ‘Abd Al Malikh, remained 
in Dabik, unable to help them with any provisions by reason of the severity 
of the cold and the snow. And, as for Leo, he secretly sent a man to Bidus, 


1 The first winter (716-7) according to original account appears from the fact that the 


Theoph. (AM 6208) was spent in Asia ‘ xateA@dv 
eis “Aclav exet mapexeiuacer.’ Cf. AM 6209 
‘Macaduas 5€ Xemdoas ev ri “Aolia éfedéxeTo 
Tas Tov Aé€oytos bwocxéces.’ Theoph. nowhere 
states what these ‘imooxéoe:s’ were, and the 
Arabic narratives therefore form a useful sup- 
plement. 

2 Gregory (Chron. Arab. p. 197) makes the 
siege last 30 months, while the Spanish Chron- 
icle of 741 (Mommsen, Chrun. Min. vol. 2, 
p. 355) makes it last two years. Such differ- 
ences may be due to varying interpretations of 
the term ‘siege.’ 

3 ‘yemavos 5& yevouévuv Baputatov év Ti 
@p¢nn’ Theoph. AM 6209 ; cf. Nikeph. p. 53. 

* The text is here corrupt: I adopt de 
Goeje’s second suggestion and insert this verb. 

5 Al Madaini (ap. Al Tab., see below) places 
this after Leo’s accession ; and that this was the 


narrative there goes straight on, ‘ This was-done 
in the night, and in the morning Leo fought. 
The same words occur in our author, but with 
a sentence taken from Al Wakidi in between, 
and the literal meaning of the verb, ‘to do 
a thing in the morning,’ is therefore lost. 
Gregory (Chron. Arab. pp. 196, 197) makes Leo 
induce Maslama to absent himself for a time 
and relax the siege on the understanding that 
he would surrender the city. He then gets 
himself made Emperor and carries off the corn 
during Maslama’s absence. 

6 There is some corruption in this sentence, 
but the meaning is clear. 

7 Mich. (fol. 265 r) ‘they ate dead bodies and 
dung.’ Chron. of 846 ‘they ate the flesh and 
the dung of their draught-animals.’ -Chron. of 
775 ‘ their cattle and horses,’ 
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who killed him,! and he sent Bastas to the city of Salaf? (Thessalonike ?) and 
made him a deacon * there; and he remained in the kingdom alone without 
a competitor. And he pressed the Moslems hard in war, until they were 
reduced to great difficulties; and, when any draught-animals died, they 
bought them for money through hunger and distress,‘ until it drove them to 
the extreme limit of distress. : 

And it happened that at this time Solomon, the son of ‘Abd Al Malikh 
died at Dabik, and ‘Umar, the son of ‘Abd Al ‘Aziz, succeeded to the govern- 
ment. And, as soon as ‘Umar succceded to the government, he sent orders 
to Maslama by the governor of Malatya (Melitene) to return:° and he sent 
them clothes and provisions and horses, with which he ® went to meet them ; 
and he gave orders to the messenger that, if Maslama made any delay about 
this, he was to make proclamation for return among the men. And, when 
the messenger arrived, Maslama put him off and said, ‘ Wait for me a few 
days, and I am on the point of taking it.’ And he said, ‘No, by God not an 
hour”? And Maslama set forth, and they were met by the horses and the 
clothes and the provisions. And Maslama returned, and the men were in 
very evil plight. 


Al Tab. 
(J. H.S8. xviii. 
196). 


At TABARI. 


And Mahomet, the son of ‘Umar,’ records that Thur, the son of Yazid 
informed him on the authority of Solomon, the son of Moses: he said: When 
Maslama approached Kustantiniyya, he ordered every horseman to carry on 
his horse’s hind-quarters two muds® of corn until he had brought it to Al 
Kustantiniyya. And he gave orders as to the corn, and it was thrown into a P. 2: 
certain place like mountains. Then he said to the Moslems, ‘ Do not eat any 
of it; go into their country and sow.’ And he made houses of wood and P. : 
wintered there. And the men sowed, and that corn remained in the open 
with no cover to it; and the men ate of what they carried off in plundering p. 





1 This is perhaps a confusion with Anastasius, 
who was beheaded after a rebellion in 719 
(Theoph, AM 6211; Nikeph. p. 55). 

* We should perhaps, as de Goeje suggests, 
read ‘ Salunik,’ which is not a great departure 
from the text. Anastasius was banished to 
Thessalonike by Theodosius (Theoph. AM 6207 ; 
Nikeph. p. 52). 

3 “7b povadindy mepeBddero oxjua’ Theoph. 
le. 3 ef. Nikeph. p. 51. 

* *Aluou Te weyddAou yeyovdtos ev Tots “Apa 
ndvTa Te idmwoOvicKoYTA (aa a’Tav Kathobtoy 
trmous Te kal dvovs Kat Kaphdovs.’ Theoph. AM 
6209. 

5 So Theoph. (AM 6210) ‘ O’uapos 3& Kparh- 
cas Tav’ApdBwy éerérpepey avaxduya tov Ma- 
caduay.’ This is however quite inconsistent 
with Theophanes’ own chronology, for he 
makes the siege last from Aug. 15, 717 to Aug. 
15, 718 and places the death of Solomon on 
Oct. 8, 717. Nikephoros also makes the siege 


end on Aug. 15, 718 (p. 55), but states that it 
lasted 13 months (p. 53), and therefore supposed 
it to have begun in Jul. 717. 

5 The subject of this and the following 
sentence must be not the Caliph but the 
governor. 

7 According to Mich. (fol. 265 r; cf. Greg. 
p- 117) ‘Umar sent to ask for news of the 
army, and Maslama falsely answered that he 
was on the point of taking the city. ‘Umar 
however heard the truth from the messengers 
and sent an order to Maslama to return, and, if 
he did not obey, the messengers were to order 
the troops to return. 

8 Al Wakidi b. 747 d. 822. For the begin- 
ning of his narrative see J. H.S. xviii. p. 195 1. 
18. ‘The narrative here given follows upon’ the 
introductory sentence of Al Tab. in J. H.8. xviii. 
p. 195 1. 24-28, 

® The ‘mud’ is variously reckoned as 1} 
pints and 2 pints. 





Cf. p. 27,1. 36. 


P, 27, 1. 14. 


P. 25, 1. 1. 


P. 26, 1. 18. 
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raids, and afterwards they ate of what was sown.! And Maslama remained at 
Al Kustantiniyya, overcoming its inhabitants, and with him as chiefs of the 
men of Al Sham were Khalid, the son of Ma‘dan, and ‘Abd Allah, the son of 
Abu Zakhariyya, the Khaza‘i, and Mugahid, the son of Gabr, until the news of 
Solomon’s death reached him. And some one has said: 

‘They carry their muds, and the muds of Maslama.’ * 

I was informed by Ahmad, the son of Zuhair, on the authority of ‘Ali, 
the son of Mahomet :* he said: When Solomon assumed the government, he 
made a raid upon the Romans ; and he encamped at Dabik and sent Maslama 
in front, and the Romans were afraid of him. And Leo came forth from 
Arminiya, and he said to Maslama, ‘Send me a man to talk with me. And 
he sent Ibn Hubaira, And Ibn Hubaira said to him, ‘What kind of man do 
you reckon the most foolish among you?’* He said,‘A man who fills his 
belly with anything he can find.’ And Ibn Hubaira said to him, ‘ We are 
religious men, and it is part of our religion to obey our commanders.’ He 
said, ‘You speak the truth. We and you are fighting for religion and are 
angry for its sake; and to-day indeed we shall fight for victory and the 
kingdom. We will give you a denarius for each man.’® And Ibn Hubaira 
returned to the Romans on the next day and said, ‘ He refuses to agree. I 
went to him when he had had his breakfast and filled his belly and gone to 
sleep and woken up, and phlegm had possession of him, and he did not 
understand what I said.’ 

And the patricians said to Leo, ‘If you deliver us from Maslama, we will 
make you king’: and they made a covenant with him. And he came to 
Maslama and said, ‘ The people know that you will not make serious war upon 
them but will delay action against them, as long as the corn lasts with you ; 
but, if you burn the corn, they will submit.’ And he burned it; and the 
enemy took courage, and the Moslems were reduced to distress until they 
nearly perished. And they remained in this condition until Solomon died. 

He said: And Solomon, the son of ‘Abd Al Malikh, when he encamped 
at Dabik, had made a vow to God that he would not return until the army 
which he had sent to the country of the Romans entered Al Kustantiniyya: 

He said: And the king of the Romans died, and Leo came to him and 
told him, and undertook to deliver the land of the Romans into his hands.® 





1 Mahomet the Khuwarizmi (cire. 833) ap. _ have been in the original narrative. 


El. Nis. (Abh. fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes 
8, 8, p. 122) ‘The Arabs sowed fields and 
reaped them and ate of what they had sown.’ 

* For the conclusion of Al Wakidi’s narra- 
tive see J.H.S. xviii. p. 196 1. 6-15. 

3 Al Madaini b. 753 d. circ. 840. 

* This conversation is unintelligible as it 
stands, and is clearly an unreasoning summary 
of a longer account, perhaps the same as that 
from which the author of the Khitab got his 
narrative of the conversation between Ibn 
Hubaira and Tessarakontapechys. 

5 Here again the abrupt transition cannot 


6 This, though also quoted from Al Madaini, 
is clearly a different account altogether from 
the preceding. There is a somewhat similar 
story in Mich. fol. 264 v, Greg. p. 116, where 
it is stated that the Caliph Solomon encamped 
at Chalkedon with 12,000 men, and Leo, 
hearing that Theodosius had arrested some of 
his followers, came to him, whereupon Solomon 
gave him 6,000 men and sent him to Amorion. 
The origin of this story is probably Leo’s visit 
to the general Solomon before Amorion 
(Theoph. AM 6208). 
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And he sent Maslama with him until he encamped at it; and he collected 
all the corn round about it and besieged the inhabitants. And Leo came to 
them, and they made him king; and he wrote to Maslama, telling him what 
had happened and asking him to allow enough corn to be brought in to enable 
the people to subsist, and to make them believe that he and Maslama were at 
one, and that they were secure from captivity and removal from their country, 
and to grant them a night to carry off the corn. And Leo had prepared 
boats and men; and he gave him permission, and nothing remained in those 
enclosures except a quantity not worth mentioning. It was carried away 
during the night, and in the morning Leo fought; and he had tricked him by 
a trick with which a woman would not have been deceived. And that 
happened to the force which never happened to any other army, until a man 
was afraid to go out of the camp alone. And they ate draught-animals and 
skins and the trunks and leaves of trees and everything except dust. And 
Solomon remained at Dabik and took up winter-quarters ; and he was not 
able to help them till Solomon died. 
E. W. Brooks. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO J.H.S. VOL. XVIII. Pr. 182-208. 


P. 183, 1. 20 ff. The defective portion of Al Tabari extends only from AH 32 to AH 
40. The notices given under the years 20, 28, and 32 might therefore have been quoted 
from Al Tabari. The variations in his text are too slight to be worth recording ; but it 
should be mentioned that for the notices of 28 and 32 the authority of Al Wakidi is quoted. 
Instead of the notice given under 25 he has merely, ‘ And in this year was the capture of 
the fortresses, and their commander was Mu‘awiya the son of Abu Sufyan.’ The two 
following notices should be added. 

AH 22 (Nov. 30, 642-Nov. 18, 643). 

And Al Wakidi thinks that Mu‘awiya made a summer-raid this year and entered the 
territory of the Romans with 10,000 Moslems. 

23 (Nov. 19, 643-Nov. 6, 644). 

And this year Mu‘awiya made a summer-raid and reached ‘Ammuriya ; and with him 
of the companions of the Apostle of God (God be gracious and merciful to him) were 
‘Ubada the son of Al Samit, and Abu-Ayyub Khalid the son of Zaid, and Abu Dhar, and 
Shaddad the son of Aus. 

P. 188, 1. 8 from bottom. The reference (3) should be three lines higher. 

P. 190, 1.3. Burg Al Shahm (Tower of fatness), which is probably identical with 
Marg Al Shahm? (Meadow-land of fatness) is mentioned by Ibn Khurdadhbah (ed. de Goeje, 
p. 108) as situated in the theme of the Anatolikoi. Jaubert in his translation of Al Idrisi 
(vol. ii. p. 305) identifies it with Germa. 


1 This must mean ‘at Constantinople,’ guish between the soft and hard aspirates, but, 
though the name has not previously been as the use of ‘ch’ for the latter is apt to be 
mentioned. misunderstood, I now write ‘shahm.’ 

2 In the previous article I wrote ‘Shacham.’ 3 Ibn Khurdadhbah wrote about 850: see de 
The second vowel is wrong. As to the middle Goeje’s Introduction. 
consonant, it is better, if possible, to distin- 


P. 23, 1. 22. 
P. 24, 1. 31. 


P, 28, 1. 11. 


P. 28, 1. 20, 
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P. 192, 1. 3 and note, and 1. 36. Ardaluniya and Adhruliyya are no doubt mere 
errors for Darauliyya (Dorylaion). 

P. 193, 1. 2 from bottom. I have no doubt that both here and at p. 199, 1. 12 we 
should read ‘Gangra,’ The ‘ Khangara’ of Yakut is, like that of our text, due to erroneous 
pointing. 

Id. note 3. The reading ‘ Kuliya’ points to Nakoleia. For ‘ Hirakla’ see below. 

P. 194, 1.1 and note. Bargama (Pergamos) is no doubt right. The statement that it 
was near Melitene is merely a guess by some ignorant chronicler. 

Id. p. 14, 15 and note 4, For Tulas (vvll. Tus and Tunas) and Al Marzbanain Prof. 
Ramsay has suggested to me Tonosa and Marsovan. As to the former, though Tonosa is in 
itself probable enough, the variety of reading makes it unsafe to rely upon its correctness. 
The name ‘ Marsovan’ seems to be in form Armenian, but it does not follow that it is of 
Armenian origin, and the resemblance to ‘ Al Marzbanain’ is very striking. If ‘Al Marz- 
banain’ represents the original name and is not an Arabic corruption, it probably com- 
memorates some event in the Persian war of Herakleios. From a comparison with the 
accounts of the campaigns in the time of Al Rashid it would appear that by ‘ Hirakla’ 
Herakleia-Kybistra is meant. 

Id. note 6. For the City of the Slavs, see p. 21, note 3 above. Prof. Ramsay points 
out to me that he has withdrawn the identification of this place with Loulon. It appears 
from Ibn Khurdadhbah p. 110 that Podandos lay between the two. 

P, 196, note 2. If Al Mara is identical with Antigun, it is no doubt the Antighu which 
is placed by Ibn Khurd. (p. 108) in the Cappadocian theme. Yakut,’ who calls it Antighus, 
also places it in Cappadocia. From Al Tab. iii. p. 1104 we learn that Al Mamun passed it 
on his way from Adana to Herakleia-Kybistra. 

P. 197, 1. 24. For ‘ Dalisa,’ or, as in the absence of vowel-points it would be better to 
write it, ‘ Dlsa,’ Prof. Ramsay has suggested ‘ Dabisa’ (Thebasa). I cannot, however, doubt 
that it is the same place as that mentioned with many variations under the following year, 
and, as all the variations contain an ‘1,’ it is scarcely justifiable to accept the name of any 
place which does not contain that letter. Both Dabisa and Ouasada (which I proposed in 
the note) must therefore be rejected. The variation ‘ Ghasla’ perhaps points to Dagalassos, 
but of course no confidence can be placed in this. 

P. 199, 1. 20. Samala is Semalous® in the Armeniac theme (Theoph. AM 6272, 
where the Arabs have ‘Samala,’ ‘Samalu,’ and‘ Samalik’). Ibn Khurd. (p. 109) calls it 
Samalu and places it in the Boukellarian theme. | 

P. 201, 1. 4 from bottom. ‘Matamir’ should not be taken as as a proper name, but 
should be rendered ‘ some subterranean granaries.’ 4 

P. 202, 1. 6 from bottom and slip-note at end. For Zibatra, see the article of Mr. J. 
G. C. Anderson, in Classical Review, vol. x. p. 136 ff. The earliest instance of the name 
‘Sozopetra’ is in Theoph. Cont. p. 124, a compilation of the latter half of the ninth cent. 
Genesius pp. 64, 66 has ‘Ozopetra,’ and Theoph. Cont. p. 268 (the portion dealing with 
Basil's reign is not by the same hand as the rest) ‘ Zapetra.’ . All this is some confirmation 
of the view that Sozopetra is an artificial name, not the original one. Michael the Syrian 
calls it ‘Zubatra.’ 

P. 204, 1. 19 and note. Zanda is found in some MSS. of Ibn Khurdadhbah (p. 102) 
as the name of the fourth station from Podandos on the road to Nakoleia. De Goeje reads 
‘Wafra, but our text is in favour of the reading ‘Zanda.’ Al Idrisi, however, calls it 
‘Randa,’ ® and, as r and z in Arabic differ only by a point, it is probable that this is right, 








1 Al Idrisi (ed. Jaubert vol. ii. p. 312) calls 4 Ibn. Khurd. (p. 108) mentions a district in 
Gangra ‘Gharghara,’ which is very close to the the Cappadocian theme called the district of 
‘Gargarun’ of Michael. the ‘ Matamir.’ 

2 Vol. 4 p. 26. 5 Vol. 2 p. 308 

3 “4d Snuadovos xdotpoy.’ 
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and that the place meant is Laranda. 
242 from Nakoleia. 


33 


Al Idrisi makes it 86 miles from Podandos! and 
Laranda is not on the direct road from Podandos to Nakoleia, but the 


accounts of the Byzantine roads in these writers are very inexact.? 


Td. line 10 from bottom and note. 


There is no reason to change the reading ‘ Darau- 


liyya.’ The statement that it was near Mopsouestia, like most geographical explanations 


in the Arabic historians, is worthless. 


P. 205, line 3 from bottom and p. 207 note 4. Shimshat is not Samosata (Sumaisat), 


but, as is clear from Ibn Khurdadhbah and Yakut, Arsamosata. 
This makes it still harder to connect the bridge of Al 


Armenia [V., but in Euphratesia. 
Yaghra with the river of that name. 


Samosata was not in 


Id. note 3. Buka was one of the ‘Awasim or frontier-fortresses which were erected 
into a separate province by Al Rashid (Ibn Khurd. p. 75). 


P, 208, 1. 3. Al Hadath = Adata. 


Id... 17, Al Rahwa? is mentioned by [bn Khurdadhbah (p. 100) as the second station 
on the road from Tarsos to Podandos, between 12 and 24 miles from Tarsos, and between 


14 and 26 from Podandos.! 


islands in the sea’ should be added. 


De Goeje would identify it with Mopsoukrene. 
The following extract from the chapter of Al Baladhuri entitled ‘The conquest of 


They said: And Mu‘awiya the son of Abu Sufyan sent out expeditions by land and sea, 
and he sent Gunada, the son of Abu Umayya, the Azdi, to Rudis (Rhodes). 


And Gunada is one of those from whom traditions are derived : 


and he came in contact 


with Abu Bakhr and ‘Umar and Mu‘adh the son of Gabal ; and he died in the year 80. And 


he took it by force; and along the coast it was marshy jungle. 


And Mu‘awiya gave him 


orders, and he established some of the Moslems in it, and that was in the year 52. 

They said: And Rudis is one of the most fertile of islands; and it is about 60 miles 
long and contains olives and vines and fruits and water and pasturage. 

And I was informed by Mahomet, the son of Sa‘d, on the authority of Al Wakidi and 
others : they said: the Moslems remained in Rudis seven years in a fortress which they 
had taken: and, when Mu‘awiya died, Yazid wrote to Gunada ordering him to destroy the 


fort and return. 


And Mu‘awiya was continually changing the men stationed there ; and 


Mugahid the son of Gabr stayed in it teaching the men the Kuran. 
And Gunada the son of Abu Umayya took Arwad in the year 54, and Mu‘awiya settled 


the Moslems in it. 


And among those who took part in its capture were Mugahid and 


Tubai‘, the stepson of Kha‘b the doctor®; and init Mugahid taught Tubai‘the Kuran; and 


it is said that he taught him the Kuran in Rudis.® 


Kustantiniyya. 


1 If we omit a station which in Ibn Khurd. 
is not given as on the direct route, the distance 
will be 66 miles. 

? The ‘ Zandan’ of Yakut may be the Cappa- 
docian Laranda (Ramsay 7.G. p. 311). 

3 i.e. the elevation. 

* According to Al Idrisi (vol. 2 p. 308), who 
calls it Al Zahra (the splendour or blossom), it 
was 24 miles from Tarsos and 31 from 
Podandos. 


5 


5 *Ah Ahbar,’ a special term for a Jewish 
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And Arwad is an island near Al 


E. W. Brooks. 


doctor. Kha‘b the Jew is celebrated in the 
history of Mahomet. 

®° The confusion between Rudis and Arwad 
tends to show that they were really one and the 
same place: see J.H.S. xviii. p. 187 note 3. 
It is possible that the name Arwad is due to a 
reminiscence of the name of the Phoenician 
island of Arados or Ruwad, the native name of 
which was Arwad (Ezek. 27. 8,11). This how- 
ever was taken about 650 (Theoph. AM 6141). 


674. 
JIS. 


fe. 








EXPLORATION IN GALATIA CIS HALYM. 


Part I.—PrimMITIVE REMAINS IN GALATIA: New MATERIALS. 


§ 1—FinpDs FROM SARILAR (SYKEON). 


Fragments of pottery are very plentiful upon most of the ancient sites 
in Galatia, but those who cannot excavate can hardly expect to find anything 
at all complete. We were very fortunate therefore in obtaining at the 
village of Sarilar, the ancient Sykeon,! an almost perfect pot and a photograph 
of an ‘Idol.’ Both jug and idol had been found by a peasant in a small mound 
between the bridge and the village : together with these he discovered a circular 
macehead of dark green stone? and a square piece of copper. In Bey-bazir we 
had previously been shown a small saucer-shaped cup, which came from the 
same village and no doubt from the same excavation: it was hand-made and 
of the same clay as the pot, (for its shape cf. Dorpfeld, Traa, 1893, 
Fig. 29). 





Fig. 1. 


The ‘Idol’ (Fig. 1) clearly belongs to a variation of the well known class 
which is named sometimes the Island Class: figures of the same type have 
been found in Egypt also and on many of the Mediterranean coasts. 





1 See Part II., I. § 9. * 
2 I saw it only by night, and cannot speak positively about the material. 
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(v. Evans Cretan Pictographs p. 124 foll.: and authorities quoted below). 
The Sykeon idol measures 0°32 x 0°21 x 0°9 m,: it is female, nude, and 
highly conventional; as in most of the ‘ fiddle-shaped’ figures, the arms are 
merely triangular projections and no attempt has been made to represent the 
legs, unless they were intended to be drawn up, like the legs of a Buddha, 
in the Eastern squatting fashion; the face is also treated in the way usual 
to this technique. The material is stone. There is only one curious 
point about the figure: in the middle of the back there are two small circles 
cut, about the same size as the breasts and the same distance apart, but 
lower and incised. Whether they are intended as crude representations of 
the small of the back, or whether they are ornaments, I cannot say: I 
can suggest no technical reason for them. 





Fie, 2, 


The pot (Fig. 2) is one of the forms which the ‘Schnabelkanne’ takes. It 
measures in height 0°265 m., breadth 0°18 m. and is hand-made. The colour 
is a brilliant brick-red, but is not evenly spread on the whole surface, in 
places it is blotchy and dull, in other places it has small black speckles. The 
clay is rather coarse. The handle is so broken that we cannot with certainty 
restore it: it is interesting to note, as Mr. Edgar pointed out, that it has been 
thrust through the wall of the vase, not simply attached to it externally, as is 
the case for instance with the Theran vases, One of the stringholes upon the 
neck is broken, but the other is perfect: several similar stringholes occur 
upon Cypriot vases of this shape, and they were without doubt used for 
suspension from the ceiling—to this day you may often see in Asia Minor the 
pots still hanging from the rafters. In a long-necked jug the handle 
would serve the purpose quite as well and it is not necessary to suppose 
that this practical use suggested them in the first instance: in many Cypriot 
vases there are far more stringholes than could possibly have been used, and 
suspension from the roof is a comparative refinement of advancing civilization ; 
the representation of physical characteristics, the ears for example, or merely 
ornamental fancies may even have originated this expedient. The spout 

D2 
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or bill projects further forwaril than is usual, and does not end in a point, but 
is slightly hollowed; both these characteristics may be paralleled in most 


Cyprus collections. The bottom is flattened, and though small quite sufficient 


to support the pot. 
From these considerations it is clear that neither pot nor idol belongs to 


the earliest of its class. Hoernes (Urgeschichte der Kunst in Europa, Bk. TH. 
I. § 4) has pointed out that the cruder fiddle-shaped forms from the Aegean are 
not necessarily the most primitive: the rounded forms of our figure certainly 
rank it among the later. The same writer (ib. § 6) attempts to distinguish 
two early groups, an easterly one including Thrace, Troy, Cyprus, Crete and 
the Cyclades, from the western half covering Illyria and the mainland 
of Greece; the former being marked by its preference for nude cultus 
figures. But a theory which separates the Cyclades from Greece to unite 
them with Asia Minor will require very strong evidence before it caa be 
accepted. 

Apropos of these idols and the goddess (?) whom they represent, Safpmon, 
Reinach (Chroniques d’Orient, II. p. 570 and Rev. Arch. 1895, | p.. 367) 
raises one very pertinent question: if the Babylonian Anaitis was. originally 
nude, why did the Greeks identify her with the draped Artemis of the 
Ephesians? In each case we must ‘look before and after. Wpon the earlier 
pedigree of our idol, fresh light has been thrown by the excavations of Ernest 
Chantre at Boghaz Keui (Mission en Cappadoce, Paris 1898, p. 42 seg). 
these have proved the existence of a Babylonian colony at least 20Q)) B.c., 
in Northern Cappadocia, which the discoverer dates still eagler. and 
connects with the conquests of Sargon of Agade (3800 B.c.?) Whatever 
may be thought of these early dates, and more evidence may be. thrown, wpen 
them, at, any. time by Egyptian finds in the Greek islawgls, the. tablets at 
Pteria form an obvious link between Sykeon and Chaldpea, Seeondly, in 
Lower Chaldaea itself Hilprecht’s excavations at Nippur: om behalf of the 
American mission have unearthed several naked terracotta goddesses in the 
lower strata near the platform of Sargon, I., which cannot therefore be 
brought lower than the first half of the fourth millennium B.c. (see H, v.. 
Fritze, in Jahrbuch des Kais. Deut. Inst. 1897, p. 199). And with regard: 
to the lower pedigree of the. same idol, M. Reinach’s question hardly- 
touches ours so sharply as those more to the west. Cybele, the great Phrygian, 
nature goddess, who, is ea hypothesi developed from our nude idol, is scarcely 
‘draped” in the earliest representations of her in the Phrygian monument 
country;* the unformed stump in which her body ends bears a closer 
resemblance to the stylized form of our idol than to the drapery with 
which more fastidious generations clothed her. But we should be 
obliged to qualify this process by one perhaps fatal exclusion. M. Chantre 





1 I ove this observation to Mr, Anderson.  Afittheil. 1898, Taf. 11.) and the still more 
Cf. the shrine of Cybele at Arslankaia near primitive Sipylos figure (Humann, Aéh, 
Liyen, (Reber Die Phrygischen Felsendenkmdler Mittheil. 1888, Taf. II.) 

(Miinchen, 1897) p. 32, and Korte, <Ath. 
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(op. cit., p. 136) while speaking of the worship of Ma at Komana, notes 
that women in ‘ Hittite’ art are never nude, but clothed in long robes: if 
we cannot call them Amazons, yet the seated goddess of the bas-reliets, 
the woman upon the leopard and others at Boghaz Keui are all far from any 
sensual or lascivious touch. This may, however, be due to the nature 
of the monuments rather than to any absolute aversion from the nude 
among their creators: on the sculptures at Sendjirli no nude goddess 
appears and Istar herself is represented clothed and throned on the Esar- 
haddon stele (Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli i. 1893, Berlin, p. 25) but 
several nude terra-cotta ‘idols’ were found upon the citadel (Jb. ii. 
1898, pp. 153, 175). And again the Berlin Museum possesses a cylinder 
from the Petermann collection (Assyrischer Saal, Case E No. 596) which 
represents a naked woman between two men, one of them wearing the 
pointed ‘Hittite’ cap; beside them is the well-known plait ornament.' 
Our idol, however, is distinctly more ‘ western’ in type than any of these. 

In early Asiatic art, as in Greece itself, we have the two conceptions side 
by side: in developed art, until quite late, the severe draped forms pre- 
dominate. At present we are hardly in a position to say more than this: we 
cannot here discuss the causes which Jed to these diverse modes of representa- 
tion. And further, it is still open to M. Reinach to say that the road which 
leads to the Bosphoros from the East, might be traversed in either direction, 
The Idol of Sykeon, which stands midway upon this route, simply proves 
that communication was made by land no less than by sea: the beaked 
pot points to Cyprus and to Troy, rather than to the far East. 


§ 2.—FRAGMENTS OF PoTTERY FROM VARIOUS SITES.” 


M. Chantre noticed, as we did, several mounds scattered about Galatia 
and covered with fragments of pottery. And the British Museum possesses 
various pieces from Sardes and elsewhere, some of ‘ Moabite’ fabric, which 
Mr. Cecil Smith was kind enough to show me. Indeed a considerable 
collection might be made simply from the surface of the ground, without 
putting a single spade into the soil. But at present excavation in the interior 
has been so slight, that in trying to classify some of these fragments, we must 
rest content with vague references to the known fabrics of Greece and Cyprus. 
When the pottery from Sendjirli (Sendschirli) has been published, we shall 





perhaps be able to speak more confidently. 


1 This is characteristic of ‘Hittite art: we 
see it upon the Saktschegézii monument now 
at Berlin (Humann and Puchstein—-Reisen in 
Kleinasien, Berlin, 1890, p. 372-380) about 
700 n.c. in date. It is the same probably as 
the ‘wreaths of chainwork for the chapiters 
which were upon the tops of the pillars’ 
(Kings I. vii. 17) made by a Tyrian craftsman 
for Solomon c. 960. And it recurs later of 
course upon early Samian pottery and Klazo- 





menian Sarcophagi : did it reach Ionia by land 
or by sea? Puchstein regards it as originally 
Assyrian and traces it back to Assurnasirpal 
884-860, but the Tyrian example is earlier, if I 
am right in my identification of it: the origin- 
ality of the Assyrian has suffered more than 
one blow of late. (Cf. Jahrbuch des Instituts, 
1893, p. 1, toll.) 

2 For the situation of the various localities 
mentioned, see the Map (Pl. IV.) and Part IT, 
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Red-faced ‘Cypriot!’ ware is very common: one piece of it, which had 
been made on the wheel, we picked up at Dere-keui Kale, near Giaour 
Kalési; handmade fragments come from Kara Oglan, the site near Hadji Izzet 
Bey Tchiftlik, Balik-koyundji, Giaour Kalési itself. A variation of this came 
from Kara Oglan, Balik-koyundji and Muradli Hiiyiik near Harmandal Keui: 
it consists in the fact that one side of the sherd is red, the other black, that 
is to say one only has caught the flames while being baked, and afterwards 
both have been burnished. At Bazirgian Hiiyiik, we found a piece with 
orange instead of black on the other side, of the same texture, the difference 
being due, I suppose, to different coloured clays. On the other pieces one 
side only is as a rule polished, but this is not invariable, and would of course 
depend on the shape of the vessel and the part of it from which the fragment 
came, as much as upon its date. The polish is often partially rubbed off; the 
clay and the quality of the baking vary. And the red face is sometimes 
replaced with a brown one. To the places above mentioned we must add 
Sykeon (Sarilar) and Gordion (Pebi). (Ath. Mittheil. 1897). 

‘This ware is of course earlier than any painted ware, but there are 
differences of date even in the few fragments which we have collected, and it 
may have been used for common articles long after painted ware was known 
and prized. 

To the same unpainted class belongs a very rough fragment of grey clay, 
impressed diagonally with a wooden (?) instrument, from Kara Oglan, and a 
splendid piece of yellowish bucchero from Kiiriik Kale—a place we have 
identified with Eccobriga (see below Part II., VI. § 2)—which recalls some 
fabrics of Italy, Malta, and other Mediterranean lands, The last piece comes 
apparently from a bowl: it is handmade and finely polished upon both 
sides,.the paste is extremely hard and good. 

This site Eccobriga was peculiarly rich in ceramic remains: fragments of 
late Hellenistic and Roman fabrics lay side by side with early painted ware. 
Indeed I may remark that sites at all rich in pottery presenting fragments 
of one age only are the exception rather than the rule: most of these reached 
the height of their prosperity perhaps in early times, and only supported 
feeble settlements in the Greek and Roman periods. (Cf. Ramsay, Hist. 
Geog., p. 27-35 for evidence bearing in the same direction derived from the 
place-names and the most ancient road system.) Only on this hypothesis 
can I account for the fact that early ware still appears upon the surface. 

From Eccobriga come the following fragments :— 

a, A piece of ‘ purified clay and perfectly baked’ ‘covered on the outside 
with a coating of pale rose colour’ over which are painted ‘diagonal bands of 
bright minium red’: these words are quoted from the description of a Cretan 
fragment by Taramelli (American Journal of Archacology, 1898, p. 294, where 
see other references), but our piece is 8 millimetres thick (the Cretan being 
described as thin), and does not resemble any Theran ware I have seen, to which 
Taramelli compares his fragment. The inner side of our piece is unpainted. 


1 J do not of course wish to suggest that this was necessarily imported from Cyprus, 
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8. A fragment of yellow clay, imperfectly purified. Upon a yellow ground 
the pattern represented in Fig. 3 is painted in dark reddish brown. The 
reverse side is plain, and there is no sign of any varnish. The pattern 
suggests Mykenaean parallels but the piece seems to be of local fabric. 





Fic. 3. 


y. Fragment from the top of a large bowl, of hard baked red clay. The 
outer side is painted: a horizontal band runs beneath the rim which projects 
slightly, and beneath this band there are remains of a reticulated rhomboid, or 
perhaps triangle—another known Mykenaean motive. The ground is covered 
with a thick lightish paint, and the decoration is painted in glazed brown, 
The upper side of the rim and the inside is a dull red, worked up to a sort 
of polish with a wooden (?) instrument. The patterns upon this piece and 
the preceding are rather like some pieces of ‘Moabite’ ware in the British 
Museum, but still more like the pieces found by Chantre at Kara Eyuk (op. 
cit. pp. 85, 112, etc. and Plates): the discoverer, however, says nothing of the 
inner side of his fragments. 

6. A thick piece, perhaps from a raised plate: wheelmade, of purified red 
clay. Upon a pale ground are a few lines and dots in two colours, black and 
purple ; the lines went in a circle round the centre, and dots and curved lines 
apparently decorated sparsely the interspaces; there is a raised inner line. 
This seems to be rather later than the preceding, and to belong to a ‘ Lydian ’ 
fabric. 

Together with these pieces we found a cornelian bead, straightly bored, 
cut at each end into hexagonal facets, and badly worn by the weather, and 
also several later pieces. 

From Giaour Kalési comes a geometrical handle of rather a curious form, 
and well levigated clay. From the neighbouring Dere keui kale, a fine thin 
fragment with a bright orange coloured paint upon both sides, the inner being 
duller: at first I thought it might belong to a late Mykenaean fabric, but Mr, 
Cecil Smith has convinced me that it is Naukratite, which lends it a peculiar 
interest on account of the Croesus-Amasis alliance. 

The broken handle of a painted bowl from Balik-koyundji, and early 
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painted fragments—decorated simply with lines—from the site near Hadji 
Izzet Bey Tchiftlik and from Tchorgia Hiiyiik, conclude this series, with the 
exception of one fragment from the castle of Karalar near Girindos. This is of 
poor red clay, the inner side rough, the outer quite dull and impressed with 
horizontal and perpendicular lines, cutting one another in one part. Both 
Mr. Evans and Mr. Smith agree in thinking it very early, but are unable to 
identify the fabric from s6 small a piece. 

The later pieces may be dismissed in a few lines. 

Painted pieces of good clay with red lines upon a white slip might have 
been manufactured in so many centuries that we cannot at present discuss their 
date. A very common ware found at Eccobriga, Tcheshnir Keuprii Keui and 
other places, is made of light red clay with a thin white slip upon the outer 
side: it is always wheelmade, and the shapes seem to have been very varied. 
Imitations of Hellenic black glaze ware were picked up at Parlassan 
(Parnassos) and Harranlar (Harra), south-east of Amorion. A large piece 
of Pseudo-Aretine or Samian ware (Germanice, ‘terra sigillata’) comes from 
the site identified below (Part IL., I. § 8) with Lagania. But this is not so 
common as a fine red unpolished ware. 

A connexion with Cyprus in the most primitive days is the one sure 
conclusion which we can draw from the above finds. And this is important 
in view of the sharp line of division, which some have lately tried to draw 
between north and south. The task now most incumbent upon those who 
wish to study the early history of Asia Minor, seems to be the discovery 
of the necropolis of some great centre—Pteria, Gordion or the Midas city 
(Chantre searched in vain for one at the first named)—but it is only within 
the last year that Boehlau has given us an account of the necropolis of 
Samos, and so for one in the interior we may have to wait long. 

In this and the preceding section I have received help from several 
friends: besides those already mentioned, I am deeply indebted to Mr. J. 
L. Myres. 


§ 3.—A ReELier AT YARRE. 


In the village of Yarre, just above Kavundji Keuprii on the Sangarios, 
we found the relief reproduced in Fig. 4: the man who discovered it showed 
us the place from which it came, a small /epe near the village, and as he 
had no inducement to lie, his statement is to be considered trustworthy. 

The slab has a square face 0.75 x 0.75 m. and is 0.30 m. thick. The 
bottom and the sides have been squared, the back is rough, and on the top 
there is a low tongue-like projection. The relief represents an animal 
upon a slender altar between two seated figures: that on the left 
is much damaged, but the other is perfect. _A woman dressed in a long 
garment is seated upon a cross-legged stool, over which apparently lies a 
cushion : she wears pointed shoes, and ‘her feet rest upon a square footstool. 
There is an earring in her ear, and her hair, which is bound round the crown 
of her head with a band, descends upon her shoulder, In her right hand she 
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raised a flower or some other object towards her face, and she held something, 
perhaps a pomegranate, in the other. The figure seated opposite also wears 
a long dress and the same shoes: the hand is similarly raised, and the foot- 
stool is the same: the seat however seems to have been different. The space 
above the altar was filled with some much destroyed symbols, which may 
have been letters from the ‘Hittite’ syllabary or else some of the symbols 
which are common upon these early subjects. 

The subject recalls the scheme of some Greek sfelat, but still more that 
of some slabs in North Syria, published by Puchstein (Humann and Puch- 
stein, Reisen in Kleinasien, Tif. XLV. and XLVII.). And in a nearer 


district south of the Cappadocian Caesareia at Fraktin, a contraction of 





Ferak-ed-din, (see Ramsay and Hogarth, in Maspero’s Reeweil de Travaue, 
1893, p. 87, Plate VI. and a better photograph in Chantre, Pl. 23), a similar 
subject occurs upon a rock relief. The analogies in style are even closer 
with the reliefs at Eyuk—clothes, earring, shoes and altar are almost identical 
(Perrot Haploration de la Galatie, Pl. LVI. and LXVI., Hist. de Art, vol. iv. 
p. 656 seq.) In our relief there is something ludicrous in the artist’s failure 
to plant all his subjects firmly on one ground ; footstools, chairs and altar are 
all on different ievels: this is parallel to the ladder scene at Eyuk (Perrot, 
Exploration, P|. LXIT.). Our sculptor indeed is less skilful in this respect than 
most of those at Eyuk, Sendjirli, Marash. The cross-legged stool occurs 
frequently in North Syria (v. loc. cit.), but there usually as a table, the 
chairs having four straight legs, but one out of tive chairs upon the haematite 
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seal from Tarsus in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford is of the same 
pattern; it resembles of course the Ionic d«Aadéas. The central object 
is the crux of the whole composition. Prof. Ramsay (Joc. cit.) suggests 
that there is in the shape of the altars at Eyuk and Fraktin a ‘resem- 
blance to the human figure intended to convey the idea that the altar 
partakes in the divine nature and is a living thing. The stage of religious 
thought which it implies is midway between the fetish stage, when an 
inanimate object is conceived as divine and powerful, and offerings are made 
to it and poured on it, and the fully developed personal stage, when the altar 
is merely a stone or sod on which offerings to the divinity are laid, but does 
not in any sense partake of the nature and character of the divinity, In the 
present case, however, and at Marash there can be no question of such a mid- 
way stage, which is rather difficult to conceive at all: here the sacred stone, 
the Baitylos, stage is passed, and the altar has become what we still understand 
by an altar. It is rather difficult to make out what is the object upon the altar. 
Mr. Anderson first suggested to me that it was a bird, and a comparison with 
other parallels in North Syria and Fraktin leaves me no doubt that he is 
right. A bird then is sitting crouched upon the altar, its back to the 
woman: in front of it rises a rectangular erection in two steps, similar to 
that at Fraktin and more distantly related to subjects on some Mykenaean 
seals, A fracture has given the upper part the appearance of a horn, such as 
undoubtedly exists upon the latter, but the evidence of other Hittite altars 
shows that this appearance is quite fortuitous. The high conical support— 
Ramsay’s half woman—is found also at Eyuk, Fraktin (twice), on two seals 
at the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, that already mentioned from Tarsus 
(thrice) (see Prof. Sayce, The Archacological Journal, London, 1887, p. 347-350) 
and one from Jaffa, and on a cylinder at Copenhagen.! Although some of 
these artists have tried to indicate its construction, it is difficult now to 
interpret their efforts; perhaps it was made of wood covered with bands of 
metal like some Jewish altars; the form may have been derived from Egypt. 
The upper part varies considerably. At Eyuk, and on one of those from the 
Tarsus seal, we see a plain slab. On those at Fraktin and on the Jaffa’ seal 
there is a single erection at one end: a similar object on another class of 
altars has been explained by some as a protection against wind, just as one 
often sees in front of the hearth in the entrance of a Kurdish or Yuruk tent 
a large stone set up on its end to shelter the fire behind it. At Yarre, and I 
think on one side of the Tarsus seal (Sayce’s Plate, No. 4) this erection is 
duplicated and we have two steps, the altar being thus brought into connexion 
with the group of ‘ Stufen-altire’ collected by Reichel ( Vorhellenischer Gotter- 
culter, Wien, 1897, p. 40 foll.); but I find a material difficulty in applying 
his throne theory to this example, and must rest content with describing it as 
an altar with a raised back. From its position we might argue that the 


1 T am indebted to Mr. Bell, the assistant Greville Chester and have been in the Museum 


keeper of this Museum, for casts of these seals: since 1889. 
they come from the collection of the Rev. 
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female figure still remaining was the more important of the two, and the 
other either a worshipper or an inferior consort upon whom the altar’s back 
might be safely turned, but a Chaldean cylinder published by Reichel (op. cit. 
p. 45, also in Menant, La Glyptique Orientale J. p. 163), on which a single 
deity appears facing the higher part of the altar proves that this is not a safe 
conclusion, though it would suit current theories of Anatolian religion. 
Whether these different altars and the Phrygian type, which is again so 
different, have any special ceremonial significance, I must leave to those 
more learned in theology and ritual to decide. One point is, however, 
striking—the emptiness of so many of these altars, eg. Eyuk, Fraktin (one), 
Tarsus (one), Jaffa: in two of these, libations are poured at the foot of the 
altar, in the last there is nothing visible. The altar is therefore probably not an 
altar of sacrifice, and it may even in some cases be introduced to indicate the 
sanctuary rather than a definite scene of worship. This may help us to 
discern the precise meaning of the bird, which is not obvious at first sight : 
for it is not dead in appearance and so cannot have been already sacrificed, 
nor has it the confident pose proper to the ‘companion of a god,’ and there- 
fore assumed by those at Fraktin and Marash and upon an Attic vase fragment 
(Cecil Smith, J. H. S. I. p. 204, and Ramsay, loc. cit.). If this passive appear- 
ance is not due simply to the artist’s incapacity, we must-assume one of two 
things :—either it is an ex voto, a representation in stone of an offering in clay or 
in metal: M. Chantre (op. cit. p. 156) collected a dozen such bronze eagles in 
Cappadocia ; or it may be an ideograph: the bird sign is very common upon 
‘Hittite’ inscriptions and Jensen (Hittiter und Armenier, Strassburg, 1898, 
Taf. v.) gives it the value of a proper name or part of one. In this case the 
destroyed symbols would contain the names of a god and goddess seated before 
their sanctuary, or perhaps of a king and queen in the act of worship, and the 
locality of the altar, the ancient name of Yarre, in fact, would be indicated by 
the bird. The chief objection to this interpretation is the commonness of 
the bird: Prof. Ramsay suggests a similar explanation of the ‘Midas City ’ 
group ? (Athenische Mittheilungen, 1889, p. 182). Upon later Phrygian stelai 
I may note that the eagle with wings displayed occurs almost as frequently 
as the lions grouped heraldically over a prostrate animal; both appear there- 
fore to be survivals of great antiquity, the Phrygians, like the Galatians, 
having taken over much of what they found already existing. 

The carefully squared sides show that this stone was one of a series, the 
rough back that it did not stand ‘free.’ A group similar to this occurs upon 
the gateway at Sendjirli, and this stone is admirably fitted to hold such a 
position. Part of the second figure may have been upon a separate block, a 
trait also common to the Syrian workmen. The projection at the top is 
paralleled, so far as I can make out from Puchstein’s photograph, by the slab 





1 Jensen (op. cit. p. 166) has no hesitation in funeral representations, but a combination of 


saying that his series of reliefs (Marash, Send- _ the two ideas is not improbable elsewhere. 
jirli, Fraktin) represents religious not funeral 2? On which see Korte, Ath, Mittheil. 1898, 


rites: the rock sculpture at Fraktin and the  p. 139. 
Oxford seals could hardly be explained as 
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with the winged gryphon at Sendjirli (cp. cit. xlv. 3). The slabs found at 
Eyuk by M. Perrot make another closer instance. This is therefore the most 
likely destination for it. 

Fresh evidence has been accumulated lately as to the date of these 
monuments. Prof. Ramsay (/. ¢.) arrived at a date earlier than 850 for the 
Fraktin sculptures, basing his argument upon the probable developments of 
epigraphy,—the change for instance from symbols in relief to symbols incised. 
The splendid excavations at Sendjirli have thrown further light: Dr. Felix 
von Luschan and his assistants are doing for the ‘ Hittites’ what Layard did 
for Assyria, or Schliemann for Troy, and with the full benefit of their 
«xperience. This village lies in North Syria between Giaourdagh and 
‘Kurddagh, east of the Amanosdagh range, about fifty miles from Alexan- 
«lretta and sixteen miles west of Saktschegézii, another ancient site where 
Assyrianizing reliefs, now in the Berlin Museum, have been found. Sendjirli 
was first visited by Humann, Puchstein, and von Luschan in 1883, but excava- 
tions were not begun until 1888 ; continued in ’90, 91, ’94, they are not yet 
completed, but two reports have been already published on the scale of the 
Pergamenian and Olympian discoveries (Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli 1. 1893, 
ii. 1898. Berlin), On the citadel three palaces (‘ Hilanis’) of a curious plan 
were uncovered, with various sculptures and inscriptions in cuneiform, picto- 
graphs and old Semitic ; the gates leading to the lower town were decorated 
with sculptured reliefs, and the whole was fortified in the Oriental fashion by a 
‘circular double wall with a hundred small towers and three gateways. It is 
clear from the photographs of gate sculptures and from the words of the 
finders that this country shared in the same artistic traditions as Cappadocia : 
from this it follows that dates holding good of one may, mutatis mutandis, be 
applied to the other, and we may really know at last whether the circle of 
Cappadocian monuments, to which our slab belongs, is contemporary or not 
with the Mykenaean civilisation. The inscriptions deciphered by Professors 
Schrader and Sachau (op. cit. i. p. 30-43, 55-84, and Sitzwngsberichte der 
Kon. Preuss. Akad., Berlin, 1896, p. 1051-1056) show that the ruined 
town at Sendjirli was the seat of a principality ruled in the 8th century by 
two dynasts named Panammu, and absorbed finally by the growing power of 
Tiglath-Pileser III, among whose tribute lists of the years 738, 734, appears 
the name of Panammu, Prince of Sam’al. In the next century c. 670 B.c. 
Esarhaddon set up a stele recording his victories over Egypt and Tyre. The 
sculptures found in the palaces accordingly belong to the eighth and seventh 
centuries, but a great gap divides these from the sculptures of the gateways 
in which we are particularly interested (op. cit. i. p. 8). There were sharp 
differences of opinion among the discoverers as to the date of the latter: 
Koldewey, the architect, writes guardedly that 1300 B.c. is the most likely date 
for the walls, if arguments may be based upon the accumulation of soil 
(op. cit. ii. p. 173), but quotes Puchstein’s tenth century for the inner town 
gate and ninth for the outer citadel without committing himself for or 
against either. With this we must rest content until the official publication 
enlightens us further, M. Chantre’s excavations have not thrown any 
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material light upon the question. In discussing it he starts with the assump- 
tion that the earlier theories of Sayce, Wright, and others about an ‘ Empire, or 
Confederation, of the Hittites’ are all proven facts, and that the history of 
the Khita as written on Egyptian monuments gives a certain basis upon 
which the Cappadocian monuments may be dated, assumptions to which we 
cannot subscribe. 

The pottery from Pteria and Kara Eyuk, published by himself, like 
that from Eccobriga and Giaour Kalési, is, in its degradation of Mykenaean 
forms, strong evidence that the golden age of these sites, when their lords had 
established the widest foreign relations, is not to be dated earlier than the tenth 
century. The Yarre slab belongs to the middle period of ‘ Hittite’ art: it 
represents an advance upon the gate sculptures at Sendjirli, but a develop- 
ment of a similar style, a style which was there ousted—earlier, naturally, in 
a more easterly region—by Assyrian influence. Many will find an insuperable 
difficulty in attributing these crude works to a people for centuries in close 
contact with Egypt and Babylon when the former was at the height of its 
power ; and such will perhaps agree with Puchstein,! (Pseudohethitische Kunst, 
1890, p. 10) in referring them to a time when the Mykenaean glory had 
departed from Greece, and Egypt had become a broken reed, when the 
Anatolian borrowed much from the palaces upon the Tigris but still clung 
to the traditions of his native style. In the next section we shall see another 
step in the development of art in Asia Minor. 


§ 4—RELIEFS NEAR ANGORA. 


At Yalandjak we found built into a fountain a slab of trachyte (?), on which 
a lion was sculptured in low relief. The block measured 1:20 x 0°80 m., the 
relief in the deepest part was not more than 2°3 centimetres. It was broken 
at the bottom, so that the feet had disappeared, a corner of the stone above 
the tail had been also broken, and at the other end the block had been 
apparently mutilated, so that half the head and part of the front leg were 
missing. 

The missing parts we are able to supply with certainty from a replica of 
this lion, which is built into a wall in the deserted village of Amaksiz-keui 
(Fig. 5). This slab represents a lion between two plain pilasters: the field 
containing the lion measures in length 1°37 m., the two pilasters 0°27 and 


16) connects them M. Theodore Reinach’s suggestion, the 
Mitanni-Matianians (Revue des Etudes Grecques, 
1894, p. 313) and Jensen’s Hatians have not 
yet passed through the final ordeal of criticism. 
The dates, which he obtains from his study of 
the inscriptions, agree entirely with those 


1 Puchstein (op. cif. p. 
with the northern allies of the Libyans in their 
invasion of Egypt in the reigns of Meneptah 
and Ramses III., but the majority, perhaps all, 
of these seem to have come from the seaboard 
and the islands. To Ramsay’s term ‘ Syro- 











Cappodocian’ there is only one objection—it 
tells one nothing, and as a geographical ex- 
pression omits perhaps the most important 
section of all—Cilicia. No orientalist, so far 
as I know, has expressed himself in favour of 


suggested above (for Boghaz keui he proposes, 
op. cit. p, 192, 850-800 B.c.), but I cannot 
estimate the value of his arguments. I have 
accordingly retained the conventional term 
‘Hittite’ in discussing these works, 
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0°31, the end of the smaller one (by the tail) being slightly bevelled, and the 
height of the whole 0°90. If we restore what it has lost to the Yalandjak 
lion, the two will be seen to be identical in size: the Yalandjak relief 
being I think slightly superior in workmanship—the curve of the back is 
a little more vigorous—but they are no doubt from the same workshop and 
from the same building. 

And both exactly resemble yet a third lion seen by Perrot at Kalaba 
and now in Constantinople (see Perrot, Hxploration de lu Galatie, pp. 226, 320, 
Pl. 32). Kalaba is two kilometres east of Angora (Perrot), Amaksiz-keui—a 





Fig. 5. 


village on a mound which may conceal an ancient site—is to the west, 
Yalandjak to the $.8.W.; so that the original findspot of all three is probably 
Angora itself or some place in the immediate neighbourhood. 

We see at once that these lions, vigorous though they be, are highly 
conventional, evidently the work of an artist who had no means of studying his 
subject in life. This differentiates them from the pure Assyrian lions, to which 
Perrot in his fine analysis compares that from Kalaba; and a close com- 
parison with the original from Nimroud, which he cites, shows that the 
treatment of the head, the ear especially, is by no means ‘tout & fait sem- 
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blable’: the two are only distantly related. In the Histoire de l' Art (Tom. 
iv. p. 712 seg.), Perrot republishes it as Hittite, but with some hesitation. 

Reber (Die Phrygischen Denkmdler, p. 20) without any such qualms 
connects Kalaba with the stream of influence which flowed between Boghaz 
Keui and Giaour Kalési, but his theory of separate lines of culture running in 
parallels and never meeting seems to me as untenable as Hirschfeld’s earlier 
and almost identical road system. Nor in the case of the Kalaba lion can I 
see any close resemblance to the Pterian works. 

Besides the Assyrians and the Cappodocians, there are two peoples who 
might have influenced early work at Angora—Phrygians and Persians. The 
assumption that the latter have left no trace of their rule upon Asia Minor is 
simply based upon the silence of witnesses, who have never been searchingly 
questioned (v. Chantre, Hn Cappodoce, p. 113). The attitude of these lions — 
and the facts that three still remain identical in all respects and that they 
were separated from one another by pilasters, remind us of the great Persian 
frieze of lions in the Louvre. But here too there are striking differences; in 
the Anatolian reliefs we miss, perhaps by reason of the weathering, the salience 
of muscle and of shoulder-blade and especially the elaboration of the mane, 
which are so characteristic of the Persian works: the head and neck too are 
quite different. 

The Phrygian reliefs of Arslantash, on the other hand, seem rather more 
closely related to our subjects.'. They have been recently studied again by 
Korte (Kleinasiatische Studien ILI. in Ath. Mittheil. 1898); he points to the 
strong resemblance existing between them and some early Greek coins and 
thereupon excludes all possibility of Assyrian influence; but what historian 
of Greek sculpture itself has gone so far as this? Moreover, it is only quite 
late in time that the Greek sculptor himself was able to produce a good lion. 
The finds at Koyundjik have proved that Gyges of Lydia was tributary to 
Assurbanipal, and the double standard of early Lydian coin issues, (see Head, 
Coinage of Lydia and Persia, p. 11), one for land commerce with Babylon, the 
other for dealings with the Ionians, proves the maintenance of close 
relations between East and West. What is proved of Lydia, follows in this ° 
question @ fortiori of Phrygia. 

The Eastern Phrygians who inhabited what was later called Galatia 
were therefore in contact with the civilized powers upon both sides: how 
much they owed to Greek and how much to Assyrian, we cannot say. We have 
not sufficient knowledge to delimit these early ‘ spheres of influence,’ but we 
have no right to assume that they were incapable of making an original 
contribution to art themselves, or at least of modifying their neighbours’ work 
in an original way. It is in fact this which I think we see in the Angora 
lions: they are a new local variety of a wide class, to which both Persian and 
‘Midaean’ lions belong. 


1 The omission of the sexual organsin animals _ treatment, in contrast with Persian and Assyrian 
which are otherwise male, forinstance,iscontmon works, is characteristic of Pteria. For maned 
to both, but I admit, with Perrot, that there _lionesses however see Kirte (p. 136). 
are great differences, and also that sobriety of 
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One of the many legends which have been preserved about Midas (? 700 
B.C.) records that he was the founder of Ankyra (Pausan. I. iv. § 5): one is, 
tempted to bring these lions into connexion with this tale. There is nothing 
improbable in such a connexion, but it must remain a mere suggestion for 
the present. 

The purpose which these reliefs served is less doubtful. I imagine them 
standing in a line separated each from each by pilasters and decorating the 
lower course of the walls of a palace or gateway, like the slabs discovered by 
the Germans at Sendjirli. This arrangement of lions in a frieze is 
important in its bearing upon the ‘orientalizing’ Greek vases with bands of 
figures (cf. Perrot, Galatic, p. 226); it has been generally supposed that these 
are influenced by Eastern embroidery. This is quite possible, but it is also 
possible that the sculptor’s architectural arrangement took precedence in time 
over both embroidery and vase-painting. 

The foundation of such a palace would be the origin of the story about 
Midas, for there is evidence to show that Ankyra had a still earlier history. 
Chantre (p. 80) publishes a primitive bronze axe head said to be from Angora 
and there is in the town itself just under the castle rock another lion of 
extremely crude workmanship!: it is represented as sitting, crouched up, and 
recalls the earlier works of Eyuk and Pteria. Or, if a Persian origin be 
preferred for our lion series, these more archaic works might be brought into 
direct connexion with Midas himself. Phrygian inscriptions have been 
found across the Halys, but at present the evidence does not allow us to 
decide the question positively. 


§ 5.—GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


The remains of early date just discussed, however insignificant many of 
them may seem in themselves, do serve in some measure to fill in more 
definitely one section of the great civilization which spread over the Eastern 
Mediterranean lands before the classical epoch. From Bigaditch in Mysia 
and Emed in Phrygia, Messrs. Anthony and Munro have brought back 
specimens of primitive ware (now in the Ashmolean). Dr. Korte has described 
finds of ‘Trojan’ pottery at Boz-eyuk and Beybazar (Verhandlungen der 
Berliner anthropologischen Gesellschaft, 1896, p. 123) and a similar find at 
Gordion (Pebi). There is, too, the well-known mould from Selendj (Evans, 
Cretan Pictographs, p. 133, and 8. Reinach, Esquisses Archéologiques, p. 45). 
Adding these finds, all west of the Halys, to the previous discoveries of 
Ramsay and others we have abundant evidence of the wide distribution and 
homogeneity of the early Cypriot and Aegean culture. 

As to the racial connexion of these people or peoples we have no fresh 
evidence. Korte (Athenische Mittheilungen, 1897. p. 25) does not hesitate to 


1 [It is similar to the lions discovered by and Derende (Ritter, Hrdkwnde xix.). J.G.C.A.] 
von Vincke near Arslan-tash, between Albistan 
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call them Phrygian, but neither the fact that Gordion was at one time a 
Phrygian capital, nor the fact that similar remains are found in the districts 
round Philippopolis, Iassy, Salonika, etc., from which some have supposed 
the Phrygians to have migrated, lends more than probability to this view. 
The Caucasus and Armenia, with their rich neolithic remains, cannot be yet 
excluded as the possible cradle of these tribes (see Chantre, Recherches 
Anthropologiques dans le Cawcase, Paris 1885). The extent of the Turkish 
and even of the Greek influx into Asia Minor has been hitherto exaggerated, 
the Gaulish invasion has been still more overestimated (Ramsay, Classical 
Review, Oct. 1898), and it is possible that the Phrygians also formed 
merely a conquering aristocracy. ‘To this day, writes Dr. von 
Luschan, ‘the mass of Mohammedan and Greek inhabitants of Western 
Asia, (Vorderasien) are without distinction of language or religion, physically 
one and closely related with the modern Armenians. It is reasonable 
therefore to characterize the whole original population of Western Asia as 
Proto-Armenian or Armenoid . . . The linguistic investigations of Jensen seem 
to lead in the same direction.’ (Ueber den Antiken Bogen, p. 194 in Festschrift fiir 
Otto Benndorf, Wien, 1898 ; also see Petersen and v. Luschan, Reisen in Lykien, 
Wien, 1889, p. 198 ; Archiv fiir Anthropologie, Braunschweig, 1891, p. 31-53 ; 
and Correspondenz-Blatt der deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie 
und Urgeschichte, 1892, p. 94 foll.). Prof. Virchow says the same: in 1884, 
he suggested the Armenians tentatively as the kinsmen of those whose 
hypsibrachycephalous skulls he examined from 6th century tombs at Assos 

Veber alte Schiidel von Assos und Cypern, Berlin, 1884 p.35) : in 1896, & propos 
of a similar skull from the excavations at Boz-eyuk quoted above, he writes that 
these discoveries can scarcely be explained in any other way. Some indirect, 
and therefore important, witnesses corroborate the results thus reached by 
the highest scientific authorities : we hear of Meles, an early Lydian king and 
therefore according to Genesis (X. 22) a Semite, consulting the Karian oracle of 
Telmessos (Herod. i. 84.) no less than Gordios the founder of the Phrygian 
monarchy (Arrian, de Euped. Alex. ii. 3) who was therefore according to 
Herodotos of European origin. The permanence of religious centres and the 
similarity of religious customs, so often insisted upon by Prof. Ramsay, are 
further testimonies to the homogeneous character of the whole peninsula. 
All these facts should make us hesitate before assigning ‘unclaimed estates’ 
to any single section, Phrygian or Lydian, until its pretensions can be 
supported by the only valid evidence—an adequate collection of bones or 
portraits displaying a different type’ found in connexion with a certain 
fabric of pottery or a certain style of sculpture. Then only shall we have some 
criterion of the intensive force exercised by foreign elements upon the native 
population. 





1 Our photograph of the Yarre headis hardly one may add, to some extent of archaic Greek 
distinet enough to be of much service here, but —_ art, early Boeotian pottery for instance, and the 
so far as it goes, it points in the same direction Attic Diskophoros. And if we are not deceived 
—the thick nose is characteristic both of by the coiffure, the skull is certainly high. 
ancient Sam’al and modern Armenia, and also, 
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We are upon safer ground when we turn from the race to the road 
question. As will be seen from Part IL. nearly all our primitive sites 
lie upon roads which were famous in Roman and Byzantine times: later 
generations were content with improving and repairing lines of com- 
munication which had existed for many centuries, with converting, to use 
the modern equivalents, an araba yol into a chaussée. The caravan roads were 
few in number—they are not numerous now—but there is no reason to 
believe with Radet that they did not exist before the Lydian kingdom arose, 
because indeed the Ionic poet mentioned only marine commerce! The story 
of Gordios (Arrian, doc. cit. ii. 3) is conclusive evidence of the use of wheels 
in his day. 

The only early road which still possesses some individuality for us is the 
Royal Road, and this is largely one of Ramsay’s many gifts to Asiatic topo- 
graphy. The broad lines on which he has sketched its course will remain the 
framework upon which all must work in the future, but the discoveries made 
by Korte and by ourselves suggest the modification of a few details. The 
Royal Road after leaving Pessinus, Ramsay says (Hist. Geog. of Asia Minor, 
p. 31), ‘ traversed the hills to Gordion’ [then identified with Yiirme] ‘and then, 
passing the Sangarios a second time, ascended the Hammam Su to its source 
beside the Syro-Cappadocian monuments of Giaour Kalési. .. But east of 
Giaour Kalési it is very difficult to determine the exact path. . . It probably 
passed actually through Ankyra, which appears to have been an important 
city before the Gauls entered the country.’ Since this was written, Korte has 
shown that Gordion was probably at Pebi on the Sangarios and we have 
found traces of an ancient site at Balik-koyundji (Papira) on the most direct 
and easy road to Ankyra, of whose ancient importance furthermore there 
can be now no doubt. It seems unlikely then, that the Royal Road swerved 
southwards to Giaour Kalési. 

On the other hand the position of Yarre is instructive: its site near 
Kavundji Keuprii is another instance of the survival of early routes of 
intercourse, and it may well mark an ancient junction of two roads. This 
would be the point where a road across the mountains from Pessinus to 
Ankyra vid Gordion would actually diverge from the road leading to 
Giaour Kalési. Excavations might possibly show that this was an import- 
ant site. East of Ankyra I will only say that, in spite of the presence 
of the ancient site of Eccobriga, the fact that the Halys is here easily 
fordable for half the year makes it difficult to reconcile this—the straightest 
route—with the road described by Herodotus in his account of the expedition 
of Croesus. 

Of the new materials, which we have thus been able to collect during a 
summer's wandering in Galatia, the most important, those from Sarilar and 
Yarre, came from recent excavations made by peasants. A discovery of this 
kind loses half its value from the vague or misleading stories told by its 
finder: more frequently still we were told that many pots had been found in 
the neighbourhood, but had been given to the children and had thus perished 
irretrievably. So many proviems touching the early history of Ionic art, and 
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touching equally the legendary background of Classical Hellas—-the stories of 
the Lydian and Phrygian kings, to say nothing of tle Amazons,—might be 
solved by a tew scientific excavations, that we may hope that the excellent 
examples of the German Orient-Komitee and M. Chantre will awaken 
jealousy in others. 

J. W. Crowroor. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


I regret that I did not see two important papers by Prof. Milani, until after I had 
corrected the proofs of the above: they would have helped me to set many points in a 
clearer perspective. In these (Studi e materiali di Archesloyia e Numismatics I. Firenze, 
1899, p. 1-52), Prof. Milani discusses with a great wealth of illustration the early 
“ Hittite” religion or theology and its connexion with the West, and he claims for Asia 
Minor the origin of many forms upon the Cretan bronzes published by Halbherr and Orsi, 
which their first editors had carried back to the further East. I need not point out how 
completely this agrees with several suggestions made above. The plait ornament, to which 
I have already referred, recurs upon these bronzes, and I believe that the question there 
raised may be answered almost certainly: it reached Ionia by land and not by sea, for 
(1) the cylinder from Aidin with similar decoration brings it very much closer than those 
I quoted (see Milani, page 43, or Perrot, Hist de Art. iv., p. 771); (2) from Cypriot 
pottery of the seventh and sixth centuries of indubitable Phoenician origin it is quite 
absent (for the date of this pottery, see Myres, J.H.S., 1897, p. 153, foll.). And to this I 
would add another pattern borrowed by the Ionians from the interior: Boehlau (Aus 
ionischen und italischen Nekropolen, Leipzig, 1898, p. 58, 61 foll.), states that there is no 
analogy in archaic art for the curious network pattern, which covers the body of so many 
Samian vases, and which has been already compared with wall decorations ; may we not 
find a close parallel to it upon the fagade ornament of the Phrygian monuments, better 
elucidated, I think, by Kérte (Athenische Mittheilungen, 1898, p. 87, foll.) than by any 
previous writer? Both patterns are so elementary and artless, that perhaps even so ardent 
a Phil-Hellene as Professor Kérte will allow them to be original possessions of the 
Anatolians, though such a concession will strengthen my arguments for the native origin 


of the lions. 
Je Wee. 
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Part II.—ToproGRAPHy, EpIGRAPHY, GALATIAN CIVILISATION. 


[PLATE IV.] 


DurinG the last eighteen years our knowledge of Asia Minor has 
advanced by leaps and bounds, but all parts of the country have not shared 
alike in the general progress. Galatia in particular—we are now speaking of 
the country on this side of the Halys—has received comparatively little 
attention from archaeological travellers. _Humann and Domaszewski’s 
journey in 1882 and some journeys made by Prof. Ramsay in the following 
year and by Dr. Korte in 1894 (in the vicinity of the Sangarios) constitute 
the whole contribution that has been made to the exploration of this region 
since the publication of M. Perrot’s Exploration de la Galatie (1862). <A 
good deal has been done in the meantime by geographers to improve the 
modern map of the northern frontiers, notably by W. von Diest, whose work 
is always as nearly a picture of the country as can be attained without a 
regular survey. That he may be able to continue it is the fervent wish of 
all who are interested in Asia Minor.! But there are few points fixed with 
any certainty on the ancient map, and there are large districts which are 
either hardly known (like the country near the great Salt Lake) or have 
never been visited at all. We need therefore offer no apology for having 
chosen Galatia as our sphere of work during the summer months of 1898, A 
preliminary summary of our results, together with an account of an excursion 
into North-West Phrygia, which yielded two important discoveries, viz: an 
inscription with the name of the bishopric EULANDRA (the later Augustopolis) 
and the cave STEUNOS at Aizanoi, will be found in the Annual of the British 
School at Athens (1898). Our routes are there indicated in detail and in 
the following discussion, which deals with topography, epigraphy, and the 
conclusions to be gathered about the civilisation of the land in Graeco-Roman 
times, we shall discard altogether the actual lines of march and treat the 
subject under more convenient headings.” 

















1 These maps are based on Kiepert’s large- 
scale map of Western Asia Minor and incorporate 
the results of journeys by M. Anton and other 
travellers. They are published in Petermann’s 
Mittheilungen, Erganzungsheft, no. 125. [Na- 
turally, they are much less correct in districts 
which the travellers have not actually visited. ] 

2 The abbreviation CB. refers to Ramsay's 


Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia (Oxford, 1895 
and 1897). Inscriptions copicd by myself are 
marked (A.), those copied by Mr. Crowfoot (C.). 
AA.SS.= Acta Sanctorum. I am indebted to 
Prof. Ramsay for valuable criticisms and sug- 
gestions, and to the editors of the Jowrnal for 
carefully revising the proof-sheets and making 
suggestions. 
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The simplest method of discussing the greater part of the country we 
traversed is to take Ancyra (Angora, Turkish Engiiri) as a central point, and 
consider the lines of the various roads which converge thither from west, 
south, and east: for all the important cities or towns lay on one or other of 


these roads. There remain a few districts which must be dealt with 


separately. 
I. The Pilgrims’ Route between Ancyra and Luliopolis.: 


§ 1. THe Piterims’ RoutE.—We begin with the cities on the road 
between Angora and Iuliopolis, a section of the great route from Constanti- 
nople by Nikomedeia (Ismid) and Ancyra to Tarsus, which becomes famous 
from the fourth century onwards as the Pilgrims’ Route to Jerusalem. 
‘ This road, as Prof. Ramsay says (Hist. Geog. p. 242), ‘of course became far 
more important after Constantinople became the capital of the Eastern 
Empire, and it is still a great trade-route. But even before 330 its existence 
can be traced. As soon as Nikomedeia was made by Diocletian into one of 
the four capitals of the Roman world..., the road must immediately rise into 
great importance... But its chief interest lies in its being the natural land- 
route for pilgrims from Europe to the Holy Land...It is in some respects the 
most interesting of all the later roads of Asia Minor; it was carefully kept 
up, and the stations and halting-places continued to be the same as they 
were in the time of Constantine. In the sixth century after Christ the 
publica regii cursus via* is referred to (Acta S. Theodori Sykeotae). The 
discovery of two milestones of Diocletian (nos. 8 and 10) lends to these state- 
ments a confirmation which they hardly required. But the road was perhaps 
already constructed in Hadrian’s time, if the milestone (no. 5) now lying 
by the mosque at Emir Yaman, a village about 12 miles west of Angora, 
really belongs to this road and has not been transported from the line of the 
Roman road Dorylaion—Angora (see the map). Heavy pillars of this type, 
which are quite useless as building material, are not usually carried far; 
instances are known of miliaria being carried considerable distances to serve 
as headstones? but this one serves no purpose whatsoever. We cannot 
assert quite positively that it has not been carried from the other road, but 
probability is decidedly against it. 

The line of this road is clearly marked out by nature, and coincides in 
the main‘ with the old Turkish post-road from Constantinople to Angora, 





(R.G.S. Suppl. Papers, vol. iii.) p. 45 n., 


1 For the section between Angora and Par- 
mentions that a stone now at Geuksun (Ko- 


nassos, see vii. below. 





2% Snuoola otpdta Tov BactAtKod Spdéuov in 
the Greek original (p. 363), which is published 
in Mvnueia ‘Ayiodoyind, exdiddueva iwd Oco- 
pidrov Iwdvvov (BENETIA:, 1884), pp. 361-495. 
We refer to it as the ‘Life of St. Theodore (of 
Sykeon).’ 

3 Hogarth, Modern and Ancient Roads, ke, 


kussos) has been conveyed fifteen miles, and 
‘apparently one has been carried from the fifty- 
eighth station to Albistan, about twenty-five 
miles.’ 

4 The shifting of town-centres in modern 
times has, of course, caused some deviation 


from the ancient line, as will appear below, 
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which was one of the great trade-routes of the Empire until the opening of 
the Ismid-Angora railway, and still retains a considerable importance. Going 
westwards from Angora, it passes along the north side of the Engiiri Su 
valley, over the Ayash Bel, and along a succession of valleys to the Sangarios. 
It is described by all the Itineraries, and their accounts may best be 
exhibited in a table, to which we add a list of approximate distances 
according to the identifications which we propose. 














APPROXIMATE 

Pevr. TABLE. | ANTONINE ITIN. Jervs. ITN. JOE = nome ion | 
| IDENTIFICATIONS, 
luliopoli | Tuliopolim civitas Iuliopolis | Iuliopolis | 
Valeaton XII (Balgatia| ca. IX) | 
fines cilicie X mut. Hycronpotamum XIII | Siberis XV | 
Lagania XXVIII | Laganeos XXIIII mansio Agannia XI | Lagania XII | 
| mutatio Ipetobrogen VI | Petobriga X or XI | 
Mizago XXXVIII | Minizo XXIII ' mans. Mnizos X | Mnizos VII | 
thiciaiats XXVIII | mut, Prasmon XII | Prasmon XV 


in | 
v.l. XVIII, mut. Cenaxempalidem XIII | Cenax. pal. X 





4 
ee | 
[Ancyra] XXVIII | Ancyra XXITII civ. Anchira Galatia. . | Angora XIV 


The discrepancies between the accounts of the three Itineraries as 
shown in this table (and still more in the table given under vii. § 1 below) 
prove how little trust can be placed in the numbers. It would indeed have 
been a miracle if long lists of numerals had come down to us uncorrupted, 
and we can never rely on them without corroborative evidence. We shall 
find that the Peutinger Table is the most corrupt of all. 


§ 2. MANEGORDOS and CRENTIUS.—If we compare the Antonine and 
Jerusalem Itineraries and bear in mind the actual time-distances, we see at 
once that MANEGORDOS cannot be on the direct road; for wherever Mnizos 
may be placed, it cannot be anything like fifty-two miles from Ancyra. 
Manegordos therefore must lie off the road and can be looked for only in the 
large and fertile Murtad Ova (‘ Apostate Plain’). A precisely similar case 
may be found in the account given by the same Itinerary of the road 
Ancyra—Tavium, where Bolegasgus, a town situated in Tchibuk Ova 
(uorth-east of Ancyra), is indicated on the direct road eastwards (see 
below, under vi.). 





1 Fractions of a Roman mile are counted asa =a regular survey; but the calculations are for 
whole mile, eg. 134 MP. as 14. We donot all practical purposes exact enough, 
claim to estimate distances with the accuracy of 























a pO: PRIETO Pie 
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Now the Anton. Itin. places at the same distance from Ancyra and in 
the same plain another town CRENTIUS ! (we may safely write KRENTIOS) on 
the road leading to Krateia-Flaviopolis (Gerede). Are these two, then, to be 
identified ? That is the view indicated in Hist. Geog. (p. 242 compared with 
p. 20), An examination of the district, however, disclosed two important 
sites, one at Karalar on the road to Krateia-Gerede and the other at Yassi- 
dren (‘ Flat Ruins’), over an hour to the east. We should therefore naturally 
wish to place Crentius at Karalar,? and Manegordos at Yassi-dren. But, 
unfortunately, this can hardly be admitted. The remains at the latter village 
are very numerous (mostly squared trachyte ? blocks) but, so far as their date 
can be determined, they point to a late period ; see, for example, the descrip- 
tion of Byzantine capitals here and at the neighbouring village Soguldjak by 
Mr. Crowfoot in the Annual of the British School for 1897-8. Several 
remains belonging to the Christian period (including a font and decorated 
stones) have been carried across the plain to Mekhdi (a village 1 hour 10 
mins, to the east). On the other hand, the site beside Karalar is very 
ancient. The mosque, the ruined t¢iirbe, and the fountains of the village are 
built throughout of large squared trachyte (?) blocks similar to those at Yassi- 
dren and there are also some moulded stones. These blocks have perhaps 
been largely carried down from a fine old Phrygian fortress called Assar Kaya 
on a hill, a quarter of an hour distant, rising up from the deep ravine through 
which passes the road to Krateia-Flaviopolis to a height of 250 feet above 
the village. The place is carefully described by W. von Diest, who visited it 
in 1896.3 ‘ At the foot, in the bed of the stream which is generally dry at 
this season [21 May], rises a copious hot spring of 39°C. [102°5 Fahr.], in 
which was bathing a youth from Karalar, who said that the iidja was 
especially good for rheumatism... Near the summit of the rock‘ ata 
height of 32 metres above the stream-bed we found a door-shaped arched 
entrance into the rock (7 feet high and 5 broad), whence a flight of steps 
leads steeply down ... into darkness... After descending fifty-three steps, 
I reached a beautifully-arched wide grotto about 15 feet high and 20 
broad, filled to the depth of four feet with very cold, clear water; but I 
searched in vain for any efflux or influx or other communication with the 
outside. It does not contain cistern-water, there is no trace of conduit or 
basin. The aneroid read here 1} metres deeper than the level of the hot 
spring outside the rock: probably the grotto stands in some connexion with 
it, and the cooling of the water may be explained by the fact that the old 
conduit is obstructed and the water takes a long time to filter through.’ 
This staircase reminds us of those at Yapuldak® in the Phrygian monument 








1 V.1. Grentius; so Garus Vicus for Carus while Kiepert writes Kirindos. 
Vicus, and Gratia for Cratia. In local Turkish 2 So von Diest proposes, Petermann’s Mittheil, 
pronunciation it is very difficult to distinguish  Ergdnzungsheft, no. 125, p. 59. 
initial & and g; ancient & has become g in 3 Op. cit. pp. 58-9. 

Krateia-Gerede, Kadoi (accus. Kddovs)-Gediz, 4 On the west side. 
&ec. ; so Girindos (in Murtad Ova) seems to he 5 J.H.S, x. (1889), p. 181. 
local pronunciation, as Mordtmann has it, 
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country and at Amasia, where a flight of steps leads down to a supply of 
water in the heart of the limestone mountain which formed the acropolis.’ 
The staircase at Pishmish Kalé, on the other hand, leads down into the plain 
below and formed a secret entrance to the fortress, easily guarded against 
attack.” 

Above the entrance on both sides there are steps leading up to the level 
summit and beside them stone-beds several feet wide cut in the rock, such as 
may be seen on the acropolis of the Midas-city or the fortress at Yapuldak.* 
On the east side these cuttings to receive the stones are larger and more 
conspicuous. Fragments of pottery and tiles are strewn about; and the 
statement made to von Diest was repeated to us, that excavations had 
been made at the foot of the rock (on the east side) and inscribed and sculp- 
tured stones had been carried away at the instance of the Government 
officials to Angora. We picked up here a very early fragment of pottery, 
made of red clay and impressed on the outside with horizontal and perpen- 
dicular lines (see Pt. I. § 2). 

Just below the village, near the road to Girindos, von Diest noted two 
tumuli, and a larger group on the edge of the hills to the west which he 
rightly regards as the necropolis of the old town.’ We found no inscriptions 
and von Diest saw only a small altar inscribed Aci . . . (followed by an illegible 
attribute). Surely this is the site of MANEGORDOS, which bears a name 
compounded of two of the very oldest names in Phrygian history. Probably 
this older city was destroyed, like Gordion, by the Gauls and dwindled to a 
mere village, while KRENTIOS, the more important site in later times, lay a 
short distance off the direct line of the road® at Yassi-dren. The distance 
of both sites from Angora xxiv M.P. corresponds with the actual facts.* It 
would seem that the modern village Girindos or Kirindos (see note above), 
retains the old name Krentios, as Prof. Ramsay has suggested (Hist. Geog. 
p. 20); and the fact that it lies eight or nine miles to the south-west of 
Karalar might be thought an objection to our identifications. But similar 
cases may be found, the explanation doubtless being that: the village which 
retains the ancient name is the oldest, or one of the oldest, in the neighbour- 
hood. Girindos is ‘not itself an old site. The long fragmentary inscription 
of the year 145 A.D. copied here by Mordtmann (C.Z.Z. iii. 282) was unfor- 
tunately destroyed in recent years when the new mosque was being built. 


1 Cf. Hamilton i. p. 368-9; Perrot, Explora- this well-known fact (see J. H.S. 1898, p. 104 
tion, p. 373. and n. 2): we shall come across instances in the 








2 Perrot, Histoire de V Art, v. p. 162. 

3 Von Diest wrongly takes them for steps, 
6-8 Fuss breite Treppenstufen, &c. 

* There are certainly traces of excavation, 
and the present Vali Pasha is greatly interested 
in antiquities, 

5 Cf., ¢.g., the necropolis of Gordion beside 
Pebi (Korte, Ath. Mitth. 1897, p. 22). 

® It is not necessary to quote examples of 


sequel. 

7 Karalar is, according to von Diest, 374 km. 
or 23 Eng. miles from Angora, and Yassi-dren is 
the same. We have to remember that the 
Itineraries reckon the distances from city to 
city ; and the sum of these separate distances 
is therefore often greater than the whole length 
of the road as reckoned on the milestones, 
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The following inscriptions are all that we found in this plain :— 

1. In the village of Shimshit (‘ Box-tree’); imperfectly copied by von 
Diest, p. 60. The inscription is repeated on the opposite side of the stone 
(with occasional ligatures). (A.) 


PATIQNDA @MHTPO Potiwy Pr. ~ Myzpo- 

PANOYCTIPATMA pavous mparypa- 

TEYTHCNEIKHIY teuTHs Neikn yu- 

NAIKIIAIAATAQQ vatki idta ayabo- 

TATHKOPHMNHMC TAaTH KOpY mYHUNS 
XAPIN xapu. 


Photion is a slave and actor (rpayparevrns, see Pliny Epist. iii. 19) on 
the estate of [T ?] Flavius Metrophanes, who belonged to Ancyra. II. AZA. 
Leumpavios Myntpodavys mentioned in an inscr. of Ancyra as having attained 
senatorial rank (cvv«Antixds) towards 200 A.D. is perhaps son or grandson of 
the latter (Perrot, no. 131). 

2, Ibid (brought from Emir Ghazi): large altar-shaped stone. (A.) 

Ke B K(upz)e, B(onBer) t@ o(@) S(ovrAw) . . . 


(name in monogram), 


3. Emir Ghazi; upside down, in the mosque: the lettering is small 
and good, but very faint. (A. and C.) 


/ TE TPO /i PEANUIHT(E MAE TIEP| PAIOZOMYOOE 

IWIN DMI NE TEANOE EYTYX (A. 

[pipnnerSecnenioas TAAPVACTALEKAAYYEN 

TY{IN &POZENHOIZTAIZ XEPZINAOHNAISA , 

JAERENE TOME NIE OZOKAITAMBPA IA! ATE KNAZ 

/ HINMEGNY TIE PNEIQNUMA,OZAEILPAMENOZ © 

MI[NNOME NOY TRE! MY S3¢ MALAETTIZAMATITAIAE 

HUY DQP A ON TTINVEOVARIVON EXE iox 1 OF 

UP TINTON AEE ZIMA IGT AT PIS MAIATOIZAE LINDY 

— KAIC ENOL GIA ULYANMETONAATOR TAFOND it 
EE NAQE: VOL IST ILTUIMM NITAUTOXK (AA 

W/if/ a WY Wiifipenn ee ning hI /ip 

il) Vl; ME A phke Aber ys 1H) HH iff 


TP ATM 
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5é?]was mépe Batos 6 pio 
. €ls TéXOS eorexian. 
TV ; Ai]girov saree ee [e]Aagpa yai’ éxdduwer 
ay]8pos ev Hdiatais yepoiv ’AOnvaida. 
élo[re]ve ta[v Nledvixos 6 Kal yauBSpau Sia réyvas 
ioov wep. veroy Kd[dlos adecpadpevos: 
aJAN opev . . [dé @]uas Semi caparte THE 
Jopawy rive[r od [8]a[plov Eyer [w]ooros. 
matpis pia Toicde uve mn. 
. [“Jacrov aro ctayovely 


(A.) 


” 
"Avaywaoaxovtes ev&acbe vréep 


Kal yévos 


4, Serai keui, by the mosque. 





ANAL(4% GOCK ONTE 
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The formula is common: cf. AZ. Mitth. xix. p. 33 no. 14, with Ramsay’s 
note in Jahreshefte d. dsterr. Inst., Beiblatt, 1898, p. 95; J.H.S. 1898, p. 322 
(no. 37), p. 325 (no. 44), ete. 


§ 3. CENAXIS PALUS.—The direct road from Angora to Iuliopolis 
passes westwards along the undulating north side of the Enguri Su valley into 
the Murtad plain. The first station on the route is CENAXIS PALUS. It is to be 
identified with a small site immediately north of the little lake (dry in 
summer) called Kebir Giél (Kebzr, ‘large’ an Arabic word often used in Turkish 
local names) lying about a mile north-west of Emir Yaman, which is reckoned 
four hours from Angora.!' The distance, which is missing in the Jerusalem 
Itinerary, may be restored as XIV MP. The ancient road, like the modern 
chaussée, passed between the lake and the site, which is now quite denuded, 
though we were told that a ‘written marble’ had lately been dug bid and 





2 Ch also Alasietth, Travels, p. 136. It is 
necessary to point out that the distances as 


distance by road is greater, as a ee thins the 
same distance measured on the map, especially 

















shown on the maps are here too great, though 
it is beyond our power to correct them. Thus 
the distance between Angora and Ayash is, 
according to all accounts (including Sir C. 
Wilson’s accurate reports), nine hours, which 
certainly cannot represent more than twenty- 
eight miles. Everybody knows that the actual 


when a mountain like Ayash Bel has to be 
crossed ; yet on the map we measure in a 
straight line thirty-four miles (55 kilometres) ! 
Von Diest (or Dr. Hassenstein) seems to have 
been aware of this, for he says of the distance 
between Ayash and Miilk (in Murtad Ova) 
Entfernung wahrscheinlich zu gross, 
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carried away. At Emir Yaman we copied the following milestone of 
Hadrian, which has already been referred to. 


5. Ona heavy pillar, lying beside the mosque. (A.) 


IMPCAESARIDI- Imp. Caesari di- 
VITRAIANIPARFICI vi Traiani Parthici 
FILDIVINERVAEN:PO fil(to), divi Nervae nepo- 
TITRAIANOHADRINO ti Traiano Hadri(a)no (sic) 
ANE POLE MAY TROT Aug., po[nt.] m[ax.], tr. poft. 
VICOSUL PER ALARCI VI, cos, III, per A. Larei- 
VM MAC DONEMLEG AVG um Mac(e)donem leg. Aug. (sie) 
es hs pr. pr. 
M MM Mi(lia] .. . 
AMM 


A. Larcius Macedo, legate during 122-3 A.D. of the province Galatia 
[including at this time Galatia, Pisidia (with a small corner of Phrygia), 
Lycaonia and Paphlagonia, Hist. Geog. p. 253-4], is already known from 
C.ILL. iii. 310, 318 (Galatian milestones); vi. 404 (Rome), which may 
however refer to his father. Liebenam points out that he was perhaps the 
son of the Largius Macedo mentioned by Pliny, Zp. iii. 14, as having been 
killed by his slaves (Die Legaten in d. Rém. provinzen, p. 126). Other 
milliaria erected by him are given below (nos. 73, 88). 

To Cenaxis palus probably belongs an inscription now at Tchakirlar. 


6. Altar-shaped stone. (A.) 


OC les KA: Tai]os KX(avéos) 











CABEINOCCABE LaBeivos LaBe- 
ANI AOYK! (év@) Aovxi- 


1 Tey T PI er ins 
a K EA TAN /| KE EaUTw@ 







\\KTo1c EA t Ké Tois €idi- 
\\OMML1 hf i] oles TéKVOLS [YT)- 
\\M-E XA # ens Ya- 

NPRINY pev. 




















Per 
L, 3. Perhaps the stone-cutter engraved QN| for INQ. There seemed 
to be no breaks, 
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§ 4. Prasmon.—From Cenaxis palus the road runs over the lower end 
of Murtad Ova, keeping to the north of Istanos (i.e. eis orévos,' ‘in the 
narrows’) which lies in a gorge, on the sides of which are some rock-cut 
chambers and above them the ruins of what was probably a gpovpuov 
(castellum) of the Gauls,? and reaches the foot of the high ridge Ayash Bel 
beside Irkek-su tchiftlik, where there is another site with a curious ancient 
cemetery, the gravestones of which are mostly ordinary stones laid flat into 
the ground and inscribed with crosses or quaint devices like these, 


The only inscription to be seen is the following fragment engraved on a 
stele of rough stone ; the centre of the field is occupied by a cross of the same 
size as the slab, while the letters are disposed on either side of the upper limb. 





7. (i) AHT¥OY\ IIIT 
AMI////K | NA/I/I//II/1 
Hl | | AIH 


But on the lower slope of the hillock, on which this cemetery lies, we 
found the following milestone, which is actually in or quite near its original 


position. 


Unfortunately the number is again indecipherable (or possibly 


it was cut on the lower part of the pillar, which is broken away). 


8. (A) 


B> F> 
IMP>CAES> 


£2 YUM 


IMP-CAES-C 

VAL: DIOCLETIANO 
INV:AVG: ETIMP-CAES 
M: AYR VAL MAXI MIANO 
PF-INV-AVG'ET 
FLA" VAL CONSTANT IM 
ET G:VAL-MAXIMIANO 
NOBILLISSIMIS 
CAESARIBVS 


LS Wve 


B(onae) F(ortunae). 
<JImp. Caes(ar) 
AE Ga ee 
Imp. Caes(ari) C. 
Val(erio) Diocletiano 

inv(icto) Aug(usto) et Imp. Caes(ari) 
M Aur(elio) Val(erio) Maximiano 
p(to) f(elict) inv(icto) Aug(usto) et 
Fla(vio) Val(erio) Constanti[o 

et G(alerio) Val(erio) Maximiano 
nobil <1>issimis 


Caesaribus 








1 Istanos is likewise the modern name of 
Isinda. The natives distinctly pronounced it 
Istanos, not Istands. Ramsay gives the de- 
rivation eis ra orévn (Amer. Jour. Arch. 1888, p. 


155), which does not account for the last syllable. 

2 Ainsworth, Travels and Researches, p. 188 ; 
Wilson, Handbook of As. Min, p. 5. We did 
not see it. 
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This is doubtless the site of the mutatio PRASMON, in which case the 
xiii M.P. of the Jerusalem Itinerary must be corrected to x. The ancient 
road, therefore, crossed the Ayash-Bel to the south of the modern road, 
which ascends by way of the village Kaye keui and winds down the other 
side in a most extraordinary fashion. The line of the old road is quite as 
easy as the other and the altitude reached is about the same in both cases 
(1160 feet above the échiftlik).1 Before reaching the summit I saw what 
looked very like traces of cutting and levelling. The road rejoins the 
chaussée before reaching the village Bash Ayash and runs over a long narrow 
valley, watered by the Ayash stream and the Il-khan? tchai, but nevertheless 
barren and treeless, except in the immediate vicinity of Ayash, which lies 
down in a ravine. 


§ 5. Mnizos.—Ayash is at the present day the governmental centre of this 
district (a kaimmakamlik) and Kiepert many years ago proposed to make it 
the actual site of MNIzOS, a bishopric by 451 A.D. Perrot agrees, remarking 
that though no inscriptions have as yet been found there and though the 
cemeteries do not contain even wne seule stele qui ait jamais di en porter, yet 
one may see scattered in the walls of the houses a sufficiently large number 
of blocks which should be ancient, and, according to Tournefort, old marbles 
were to be seen there in his time. The actual site, he thinks, was in the 
quarter called Kara-kaya, where there are hot springs surrounded by a 
building which probably goes back to the early sultans.* ‘ Hnjfin cette gorge, 
le seul endroit.. par ov puisse passer la route d’ Ancyre, avait dh de bonne 
heure étre occupée et défendue. Dons tout ce pays, ailleurs, Veau est si rare, il 
y a st pew Aendrotts ot Vhomme puisse se ménager un séjour supportable, que les 
villes depuis bien des siécles n'ont guére di se déplacer.”® He does not attempt, 
however, to show how this situation harmonises with the Itineraries,® and his 
other arguments do not carry conviction with them. Ayash of course corres- 
ponds to Mnizos, but (though we should gladly have had it otherwise and been 
saved the toil and worry of a search up and down these hill-sides) we could 
not find sufficient evidence of an old settlement here. Of all the numerous 
squared blocks in the houses very few, as it seems to us, are ancient stones ; 


Mipos, &c. 
4 There is another hot spring in Ayash itself, 
which is said to be better than that at Kara- 


11,575 ft. above Ayash according to my 
reading ; while the chaussée rises to 1,500 ft. 
according to Sir C. Wilson (op. cit, p. 15). I 











travelled by the line of the old road, while 
Mr. C. followed the modern. 

2 Tl-khan = ‘ Tribe-chief.’ M. Perrot says 
that the plain n’a d’caw que pendant Vhiver. 
This can hardly be so; we were not actually 
down-in the valley drained by the Ilkhan tchai, 
but below the village of [khan there was a 
good flow of water on July 7th. 

3 The true form may be Mvei(os, which would 
perhaps best explain the variants Mvijgos, 
Mvicos, Mei¢os, Mi¢os, &c. Cf. Meipos (J.H.S. 
1897, p. 423), where the lists have Mipos, 


Kaya. 

5 Exploration de la Galatie, p. 222. 

6 A record of our time-distances (three miles 
ora little more, as a rule, to be reckoned to the 
hour) is given in the preliminary account in the 
Annual of the British School (1898). The 
following may be useful to the reader (cf. Sir C. 
Wilson’s Handbook, Route 7) :—From Angora 
to Istanos six hours, thence to Ayash three 
[two from the foot of Ayash Bel, on east], 
thence to Bey-Bazar seven, to Tchair-khan six, 
to Nalli-khan five. 
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and the few that are ancient have probably been carried. The existence of 


the hot springs is no argument ; for in any case they were in the territory of 
Mnizos, and the analogy of the hot springs near Hieropolis in the Phrygian 
Pentapolis and near Myrika (see below) in the Haimane would rather make 
it probable that they were not actually within the city, but at some distance 
from it. Lastly, it is not the case that this is the only spot in the neighbour- 
hood where life could be tolerable; and it is comparatively rare that modern 
towns are exactly on the ancient sites. 

The only inscription we could find here is the following fragment built 
into a fountain. 


9. (A.). 
” [o Setva 
° ° Ti) 
HEAYT 9 €auT- 
OYTYN ov yup- 
HKIECT nKi €oT- 
HCEN NOEV o » 


Mnizos is probably to be placed at Tchagha or Tchai keui,! a village 
about three hours north-west of Ayash, where there is a large ruined site 
extending for over a mile down from the village towards the south and 
covered with numerous trachyte (?) and other rough blocks. In the midst of 
the ruins stands the Zekke (‘Oren tekke,” as it is called) of a Dede Sheikh 
Uriitch Baba, the ‘ Fasting Father, —an old religious fact clothed in a new 
form,— and beside it there is a fountain with old stones (including a ‘door- 
stone’ and an ornamental slab). In the village itself there are good squared 
marble and other blocks in the ¢tcheshme, and several ‘ door-stones’ beside 
another fountain, in the Mesdjid (small mosque), and in the mosque, as well 
as two late capitals and several other blocks. The highest part of the village 
runs up a low tepe, called Assar [Fort or Castle], where the remains of 
walls may still be seen. Inscriptions are sadly to seek : the only one we saw, 
engraved round a cross, was illegible, or at least could not be read in its dark 
position. Indeed, in all this neighbourhood marbles are so scarce that at one 
village we were actually asked, ‘But what is marble like?’ Our identifica- 
tion places the town about an hour and a half off the direct’ road—which is 
no argument against it (cf. n. on Crentius above)—and necessitates an altera- 
tion of the xii MP of the Jerus. Itin. to something like xv. 

At Bairam keui, about an hour and a half north-west of Ayash, there 
are a few old stones (mostly large rough blocks) and a milestone of Diocle- 
tian and Maximian engraved on a very massive pillar (broken at the foot), 





1 The name sounded like Tchai or Tchal ; but when we asked the villagers to pronoun 
s slowly, it seemed to be Tchagha. 
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but so placed that only a small part of it can be seen (without having it 
turned). It may be easily restored from No. 8. 


10. (A.). 
INV 
MAX//// 
INVAVGETFL 
CONSTANTIO 
GALVAL 


MAXIMIAN 
Sst 


About a mile higher up the hill-side (on the north-north-west), beside 
Tizke keui, there are the ruins of a small fort, with a few courses of the 
wall and a semicircular bastion still standing. It is doubtless another 
castellum of the Gauls. The villagers have dug up here a very capacious 
late Roman jar; and we copied two late Christian inscriptions cut on 
rough blocks. 


11. Cross in relief above. (A.). 


MITHMH Mvypun 
YEFENIAC (Ev)yevias. 


12. Stone with pointed pediment: in the centre a cross in relief. (A.). 


MNI//// MIKI 
MA oo Mp[4]ua Nexidopov. 
PY 


§ 6. Prrosrica.—The next place to be fixed is PETOBRIGA, the Jpeto- 
broge of the Jerus. Itinerary. We may feel perfect confidence in identifying 
it with a ruined fortress (Kalé or Assar) occupying a fine position on the left 
bank of the Kirmir Tchai, about a mile and a half from the point where it is 
joined by the Ilkhan stream. From the foot of the cafion, in which the 
river flows, there rises a conical hill joined only by a low saddle to the high 
left bank ; round this hill the river makes a bend exactly in the shape of an 
Q and its summit is crowned by a castle, which commands a fine view of the 
valley below. The fortifications were naturally strongest on the side away 
from the river, where the towers guarding the entrance still -stand-as they 
were re-built in late Roman times. The southern one is shaped like an open 
hexagon, faced on the outer side with old stones,—marbles, door-stones, and 
other rectangular blocks—and backed by opus incertum (small stones laid. in 
beds of mortar). The other is of triangular shape and in its higher courses 
contains numerous old blocks; but the lower half of one face is of beautiful 
Greek work, built of rectangular blocks, squared along the edges and left 
‘free’ in the middle, and laid in regular courses without cement (the three or 
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four lowest courses projecting slightly in step-fashion and being admirably fitted 
into the rock). On the sides overhanging the river the remains are purely 
Byzantine. It was disappointing to find no inscription exposed to view. 

The character of the site accords excellently with the name. Briga is a 
common element in Celtic place-names, denoting ‘hill’ or ‘fortress’ (see the 
numerous examples in Holder, Altcelt. Sprachschatz, s.v.). It belongs to a 
widely extended group of words, occurring as Bria or Berga (in Thrace, 
Phrygia, Lydia, etc.),' rvpyos, burg, burgh, and so forth. In Galatia we find 
it again in Eccobriga (infra). It is probable that Peton in the Latin trans- 
lation of the Life of S. Theodore (AA. SS. April 22, p. 55) is a short form of 
Petobriga.? 

Petobriga, like Mnizos, lies some distance off the road. The Jerus. 
Itinerary, reckoning from city to city, gives the distance as x Mp. The Kale, 
however, is only a little over two hours from Mnizos (Tchagha or Tchai keui), 
which would give about vii Mp. On the other hand, Lagania is vi. from 
Petobriga while our identification would make it x. It is probable therefore 
that the two numbers have been interchanged in the Itinerary. 


§ 7. A GAULISH castellum (Dikmen Kalé).—On the top of the ridge of 
Oim-agatch Dagh, opposite Petobriga, at an altitude of 1700 ft. above the 
channel of the Kirmir Tchai, stands one of the best preserved castella which 
we saw in Galatia. It is triangular in plan, the entrance (4 or 5 ft. wide) 
being at the southern apex of the triangle: on the western wall are three 
semicircular bastions, one in the middle, one guarding the gateway (which is 
further protected by a short return in both side walls), and the other at the 
north-west end. The walls still stand to a height of more than 8 feet all 
round ; they are about 7 feet thick and are built of uncut stones carefully 
laid, the core being more roughly filled in. The fort is quite small, perhaps 
30 yards across. There is no pottery whatever to be seen. 


§ 8 LAGANIA-ANASTASIOPOLIS.—The modern road crosses the Kirmir 
Tchai by a long wooden bridge beside a Devrent (guard-house) and makes a 
détour north-westwards by Bey-bazir. Did the ancient road do likewise ? 
The answer depends on the identification of LAGANIA-ANASTASIOPOLIS (Hisé. 
Geog. 244, 242). Bey-bazar, prettily situated on three hills at the mouth of 
a ravine filled with gardens and vineyards and famous for its fruit, is the 
modern centre of government (a kaimmakamlik) and certainly corresponds to 
Lagania. But is it the actual site? That is the general view;* but the 





1 Bola yap thy wéAw pact @paxes Steph. Byz. after Mérpos ; we prefer therefore to aceept the 
s.v. MeonuBpla. See CB. ii. pp. 382, 577. Latin text here. So Ramsay in B.C.H. 1898 
Bria in Phrygia (CB. l.c., J.H.S. 1897, p. 415) — p. 238. 
now Burgas, Brea (i.e. Breia) C./.A. i. 31, 3 In Hist. Geog. p. 242, the opinion is ex- 
Brioula in Lydia, Bergoula (now Burgas), pressed that the site should be sought half-way 
Mesembria, and several others in Thrace, between the river Siberis and Bey-Bazar, al- 
Mlépyapuos, Xe. though better maps may prove Lagania to be at 


2 Meay in the Greek text (Mvnu. ‘AyioA. p. the latter place. The maps have greatly im- 
468), while the index gives Meoay and places it 


proved since the Hist, Geog. was written, 
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only remains to be seen here are the rock-hewn chambers (Troglodyte 
dwellings, as M. Perrot thinks) which line both banks of the gorge behind the 
town, the ensemble being called Hissar (Castle) by the natives. In the town 
itself there is an old khan; but we could hardly find an ancient stone in the 
whole place. It seems probable that the Pilgrims’ Route did not turn up to 
Bey-bazar at all, but kept to the natural line along the valley of the Kirmir 
Tchai, which here is level and fertile; and we would propose to place 
Lagania at Mal Tepe (‘Treasure-hillock’), on the banks of the Bey-bazér 
stream a few minutes above its junction with the Kirmir Tchai (ten minutes 
south-south-east of Fazil tchiftlik), beside a ruined village which was 
formerly the summer residence (yat/a) of the Bey-bazir people. This would 
give a distance of X or XI MP. from Petobriga,t The name of the mound 
and the tradition of the natives show that there was an ancient site here; 
and there are numerous fragments of pottery scattered about on the surface, 
from amongst which we picked up a large piece of Samian ware (éerra 
sigillata), Here again there are numerous chambers cut in the rocks which 
form the left bank of the stream; but there is nothing else to be seen now. 
Doubtless Lagania was never rich in inscribed or sculptured stones, and a 
town like Bey-bazér would soon use up all the surface remains. It is the 
great sorrow of the archaeologist that ancient towns do thus disappear from 
sight ; unfortunately, this is no isolated case, and each year that passes sees 
the work of obliteration carried further and further. 


§ 9. SYKEON AND JUSTINIAN’S BRIDGE.—The road now strikes north- 
west, follows the line of the modern chaussée for some distance, and then turns 
southwards to the river Siberis (Ala Dagh Su).? At the crossing of the river, 
as we know from Prokopios, was situated the village SYKEON, famous as the 
birthplace of St. Theodore, bishop of Anastasiopolis, to whose ‘ Life’ we have 
frequently referred ; and beside it Justinian built a massive bridge (de Aedi/. 
v. 4). We were fortunate enough to discover both the village and the 
bridge. The site of Sykeon, now called Hski Sheher (‘old town’), lies close 
to the river on the east side, less than half an hour north of its junction with 
the Sangarios and ten minutes north of Yardibi tchiftlik, The surface 
remains have been mostly carried to Sarilar, a village about twenty minutes 
to the south, and there is not much to be seen on the site except the 
foundations of a large rectangular building with an entrance opposite the 
bridge. This may have been a caravanserai or khan, perhaps the very inn 
(wavéoxeiov) where Maria, the mother of St. Theodore, lived and pursued 
her calling in the time of Justinian of pious memory.® On the other side 





1 Jt is 2 hours 50 min. from the Devrent Sangarios prevent a direct line being taken : 
(the path, however, makes circuits to avoid after joining the chaussée the ancient road fol- 
passing through fields): but we did not lowed the modern route from Yardibi tchiftlik 
traverse the road between the Devrent and the (besides the junction of the Siberis with the 
Kalé, and I cannot be quite certain as to the Sangarios) to Bey-bizar (five hours). 
exact distance. 3 Mynueia‘Ayioa. c. iii. : aba: ody ai yuvatkes 

2 The hills between Fazil tchiftlik and the  karomodom év ait (sc. TG mavdoxelp) ekeréAovy 


H,.S,— VOL, XIX, F 
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of the river, close to the cemetery of Sarilar, there is a low mound concealing 
the ruins of a primitive site whence a peasant recently dug up an idol of the 
so-called ‘Island Class’ and a very early red-clay pot with beaked spout 
(together with a green macehead, and a piece of copper), which are discussed 
in Part I.§ 1. It is probable that this site continued to be inhabited (as 
part of Sykeon) in later times. 

According to this identification the distance of Sykeon from Mal Tepe 
(Lagania) is under four hours or about xii MP., which is the distance given in 
the Life of S. Theodore (apéornxe ard onuelwov Swdexa tis ’Avactactov- 
monXews, Ch. iii. p. 363). The Jerus. Itinerary must be corrected accordingly 
for (as Prof. Ramsay has observed) the former is most trustworthy in all that 
concerns the neighbourhood of Sykeon; and it is well worthy of perusal both 
for its wealth of geographical information and for the picture—not a bright 
one !—which it gives of social life in Galatia in the sixth century of our era. 

The sites of Sykeon and Justinian’s bridge have generally been sought 
further up the Siberis at Tchair-khan,! where the modern chaussée crosses the 
river by a wooden bridge carried on piers of old masonry. A description of 
the bridge beside Eski Sheher will dispel all doubt about the correctness of 
our identification.2 Prokopios’ account is as follows: éore 8é motapos év 
Tadatais, dvTep Karovdow of émivya@pior XiBepiv, TOV pev Kadoupévwv 
Luncéov dyyiota, Toews 5é "lovdoTPOAEws ard onueloy pardiota déxa, és TA 
mpos avicyovta Hrsov. ds 8) wodrrdKis eEarivalws apbels eri péya TeV 
éxelvyn 000 iovrwyv Trodrods EPOecpev. olomep 0 Bacireds atrayyedrXropévors 
ovvrapaybels SiaxwrvTIs Tod KaKod TO NoLTrOV yéyove, TOV Mev TOTAMODV YyEpu- 
pocas épyw loyup@ Kai oi tANuUpUpoVTL ToTaU@ wayerOa- ETepov Sé Tetxyov 
év mpoBorov oynpate Tis yepvpas és TA pos Ew TeTroipévos, dv 5) Tpopaxov 
Kadodaw of tadta codol. Kal vewv 5é adtois @xodopncato és Ta pds 
Svovta HALov Tois Taplovat GwTHpLov YElwLovos apa écomevov (de Aedif. v. 4). 

Prokopios writes like one who, if he had not actually seen the place, had 
yet received the fullest official information about it; but he makes a mistake 
in saying that Sykeon is 10 miles away from Iuliopolis: our own estimate 
agrees with the Life of S. Theodore in making the distance xv MP. (see 7n/ra). 

Any one who stands on the bridge can see that the river, though easily 
fordable in summer, comes down with great floods in the winter, as Prokopios 
says. To meet these swollen torrents a forewall was built as a breakwater,— 
a device which the description implies to have been not uncommon among 
the engineers of the day. The precise mode in which it was carried out, is 
made clear by the structures still remaining. 

To span a broad shallow bed with a bridge capable of resisting sudden 
floods is not a difficult engineering task, and it was quite adequately solved 








kal Thy mpagw tov éraipldwr. “Ev 5 rots xatpots repeated in Sir C. Wilson’s Handbook, p. 14. 

éxelvois BacidevoytTos Tod Tis evoeBovs wvhuns The author, however, had not explored the 

‘loverimavod, kal trav Bagiiikay diatayudtwy country we are discussing. 

Karepxouevwy, éruxev K.T.A. 2 The description and the plan have been 
1 This is the view taken in Hist. Geog. and worked out by Mr. Crowfoot. 
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by the simple expedients adopted by Justinian’s builders. In the bed of the 
river are seven great stone piers, varying slightly in size and in distance from 
one another ; on these a level wooden bridge was laid, similar to that which 
is used at the present day. At both ends special precautions were taken: at 
the west end a short forewall can be traced (see the ground-plan) and the 
bank constructions are skewed round at different angles to offer still more 
resistance. But the greatest pressure was, as Prokopios says, upon the east 
end, owing to a bend in the river just above this point. Here a much more 
extensive breakwater can be followed. The villagers showed us a line which 
had existed until lately; both ends of it were still plain: the stones here, 
they said, were fastened together with iron—the reason no doubt for their 
removal—and we could see the dowel holes in the few still left. The wall 
ends in a mass of cement about 30 metres from the bank, and answers 
admirably the purpose of a mpépuaxos. 


SECTION ELEVATION 


GROUND PLAN 


eS ee a Os cs fe acetal 








JUSTINIAN’S BRIDGE AT SYKEON, 


The masonry of the piers is simple: there are two rough courses of 
foundation 1°20 m. in height; above this rise four courses 2°50 m. high, 
and the whole is crowned by a heavy moulding 0°25 m. The core of the 
piers is made of blockage (blocage), tiles, rubble, stones of all shapes and 
kinds being cemented together. We could see no trace of the use of iron 
except in the breakwater. One or two inscriptions stolen from a cemetery 
are built into the work. This was characteristic of the age of Justinian, and 
indeed of most others: we may compare the aqueduct at Ephesus which has 
been assigned, perhaps wrongly in view of the silence of Prokopios, to the 
same Emperor. This bridge was built before that on the Sangarios, which 
was incomplete when Prokopios wrote. 

The following inscriptions belong to Sykeon. 


13. Built into the bridge. (A). 


AOMNAAEY Aouva Aev- 
KIGOANAP! kip avdpi 
FAY KY TATW yAUKUTAT@ 
MN Il MI-ID XAPIN pUnens xaplv 
ZIrCANTIETH tnoavte éTn 
TPIAKONTA TplaKovTa. 


F 2 
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The spelling Aevxvos generally indicates a date prior to the middle of 
the first century after Christ (except in Athens) ;! it occurs, however, sporadi- 
cally in quite late times, and in an inscription of this kind little importance 
can be attached to the spelling. 


14, Ibid. Fragment of moulded stone: very large, well-formed letters. 
(A.). 
APQMNayns 
© XA & pu 


15. Ibid. (A). 








MNHMHCXA 
PIN KAIAYCLI. 
LMU MUNT AM 
MMI ALAY TO 
CEMA LEM 
CAAW 








X 





MOYPOCEYABI ‘Ploddos Evdac- 
MOCYNHCY BI/ poavvn cuBil@ 
CAYKYTATH yAuKUTaTN 


pvnpns Xa- 
piv Kal dvol T- 


éxvois].... 


16. Sarilar, beside the cemetery; on a split column, with slight lines for 


the guidance of the stone-cutter. 


MATHAL/// 
////APEPON//// 
AEONTIOYALS //// 
NOYKAITHCC //// 
BIOYAYTO//// 

AC <AHTTIOAOT,//// 


17. Ibid., in the village. 


rie 
ae 


TAKITEGE 
M$ WPOT OLL 
AP IW TC, 
loLANAT } 


ACIoY KOM 
hinewud 





School, 1896-7, p. 108). 


Kup. |nt|[ prov 

du ladépov 
Acovrtiov dial K0- 
vou Kal THs a[vv- 
Biov avro[d 


’AokAntob0t[ns. 


"EvOdde Ka- 
Takite Oco- 
Swpos 6 pa- 
Kaptwor(atos) 0 v- 
wos ’Avaa[t- 
aciov Kop[nTos. 


1 Dittenberger, Hermes vi. 310: Reinach, Traité dEpigr. p. 520 (cf. Annual of British 
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We would fain have seen in this legend the epitaph of St. Theodore, for 
uaxapl@Tatos or waxaporns is a bishop's title (cf. Steph., Zhesawrus s.v.) ; 
but, unfortunately, his tather was named Kosmas (émrdonwov avdpa, Tov év 


immodpouiors evdoxiunoarvta év TH TOY KaunroTNdOV take p. 364). 


18, Ldid., on a thin ornamented column, (A.). 


Els @e[os 
6 BonOav 





Ocodorw 


ns P 
T@ €mriaKo[ Te. 





TWETTICKC! 





[By a mistake, the letters of 1. 4 have been spaced out too much.] 


19. Ibid. In the fireplace of an Oda. The blank spaces were never 
smoothed nor engraved. (C. and A.). 


PIEBC HOITWKY Kv]pve, Bon Oi TO KY 








WEAECI WKETW .W 'Edeolo Ké To 
| ANE YI W AYTOY aveyi@ avtod 
| ©E€OTE KNOY @coréxvov 
| KEMANTOC TOYOIKOY Ké mayros Tob olKxov 
| AY TOY avTov. 
| KYPIEBO HOl Rips, Boas 

siceelaantincaead T@ 'Epyodiw 7@ (?) Iwavvov. 

TWEPFOAIWTWIWANNOY 


20. Ibid., in the village. (A.). 


EYDP/ ////ICKAI Eidpa[o]is cai 
PA‘BY////ATIA BaBi[rJa? Ia- 
TPOD ////\AE tp()r[c? (or Tlatpoxd 2) a]de[r- 
PWN ////1H//// Po pl vju|n[s 

XAPI//// xapi[v. 


§ 10. Ivitoporis.—The determination of the last section of this road 
depends on the situation of IULIOPOLIS (called ‘HAcovzrodvs in some of the 
episcopal lists), which took the place of the older Topééov Kaun (Strabo 
p. 574). The site of the city was rightly identified in 1865 by a French 
traveller Lejean with the ruins half an hour north of Emrem Sultan 
(Yiiniis), a village about eight miles south of Nalli khan and half a mile 





1 Also in the Life of S. Theodore. On Ju- identification being unknown to the author at 
liopolis, Hist, Geog. pp. 241, 244, whereitis the time. I am indebted to Prof. Ramsay for 


placed a little west of Nalli khan, Lejean’s the reference to the Bull. de la Soc, de Géogr. 
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(1 km.) north of the Sangarios. The city lay on the lower slopes of the hills 
which undulate down to a tributary of the Sangarios, in ancient times called 
the skopas. Lejean says of it:1 ‘c’était une ville grecque dont une partie 
de l’enceinte était encore visible, grace aux mouvements du terrain. A 
l’intérieur quelques substructions informes, un rectangle (peut-étre un 
temple) de 25 pas de long. Une colonne qu’a mise au jour une fouille faite 
récemment par je ne sais quel fonctionnaire turc, et ot je pus lire 

ONEIC 

TIOAYAMN 

MNHMH 

XAPIN. 

Only a few traces of the temple, which lies 75 feet above the river, 
now remain (including some huge moulded blocks, square in section) ; beyond 
them there is an old Turkish cemetery with a few stones, but little else is 
now visible : so completely, indeed, has the ancient city disappeared that we 
had difficulty in finding a villager who knew the site. The Skopas still 
liable, like the Siberis, to sudden floods has washed away all traces of the 
embankment which Justinian built to protect the walls of the city (Prokopios, 
de Aedif. v. 4). 

The most interesting fact about the village Emrem Sultan? is the holy 
tekke (or tiirbe) of Emrem (?Emir) Yiniis, wn sultan koniarite qui y a été 
ensevelt avec sa fille et ses deua fils (Lejean, p. 63). Such is the sanctity of 
the place that our zaptich felt constrained to offer up his devotions at the 
tomb. An old religious fact, as Prof. Ramsay has pointed out, rarely dies in 
Asia Minor, * 

Beside the ¢ekke is an altar-shaped stone with the following inscription, 
already copied imperfectly by Lejean. 

21. (A.). 

KEIQNTICOCAEKAT 
OANONTIAAINOC 
TYMBQTTAPECTHNTON 
TEONHKOTENNETIQ 

5 O/10M//////////Al/I/piAat//// 
MONOCTIATPOC//////// 
ETANAETPE////////OC// 
ErAEITIEIBION//////// 
THCMHTPOCAYTOYO// 

10 MACHM/ //MQTTAAIN vac, 
APICTONEIKHHTICQAEK// 
NENMATHN 





1 Bull. dela Soc. de Géogr. de Paris, Series V. 3 Of. i. § 5 (above); also J. H.S. 1897, p. 400 
T. xvii. (1869), p. 62. 1898, p. 109, &c. 
2 This is the ordinary name. 
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Kewwy tis s(r)e xat|Pavovte Adivos 
TUuuB@ tapéstny Tor| TeOvnKoT’ évvérra 
d[vjoufa...... €x] Dir[%]|uovos wartpds: 

érav Sé tpe[i@v awplos| éyrele: Biov. 

THs pnTpds avdTod d[vo]ua onplailvw mad 
"ApiotovelKn(v) 4H Tis dde\vev parny. 


Lejean’s readings :—l. 2. A... NOC; 1. 3. KAIECTHN; 1. 4 O€O.. 
ETIO; l. 5. ONOMA; L. 7. EIPE; 1. 8. TIEIKAIO; 1.10. HM... YQ. 

Most of the remains have been carried to Nalli khan, which is now the 
chief town in the district. 

We were told of a castle near the village on the south, but did not 
examine it. Lejean, however, visited it. ‘Le ruisseau,’ he says, ‘débouche 
par un étroit boghaz dans le Sangarius, qui coulait alors (Nov.) a pleins 
bords. Au confluent, je reconnus, sur la chaine aigué de rochers qui vient 
toucher la rive droite du ruisseau, deux ruines de castella, qui me parurent 
des fortifications du Bas-Empire, destinées 4 fermer le Sangarius aux Perses 
d’abord, puis aux Turcs. I] ne m’a pas semblé que les rochers de gauche 
eussent aussi leur castel/wm correspondant avec les deux premiers’ (p. 64). 

The line followed by the road from Sykeon is now easily determined. 
It passes by Sarilar and along the valley of the Sangarios to a tchiftlik beside 
Baluk keuprii, where it turns north-west and runs straight over the plateau, 
through a break in the ridge called K6zen Bair, to Iuliopolis. We estimated 
the distance at about fourteen English miles, which agrees excellently with 
the xv MP of the Life of S. Theod., p. 373.1 

The Peut. Table, though wildly wrong in its numbers, preserves a name 
VALCATON, which is not mentioned by the others. Valcaton is clearly identi- 
cal with Badyaria, a village six miles from Sykeon, mentioned in the Life of 
S. Theod. (p. 364), 8 having doubtless the sound of v as in modern Greek.* 
On the road about five miles from Sykeon in a small eywk (mound) strewn 
with fragments of pottery, which is very probably the site of this village. 

The Pilgrims’ Route after leaving Iuliopolis probably kept along the 
valley of the Skopas to Nalli khan, following the modern path: no road can 
cross the hills behind (west of) the city. _But the subsequent course of the 
road lies outside the limits of our exploration. 


II. The district of Mukhalitch, 


§ 1. AKREINA—The mountainous country immediately south of 
Sykeon and Luliopolis between the Sangarios and the Tembrogios or Tembris 
(Porsuk tchai) is called Mukhalitchdjik and is now attached to the 





1 gy rh ‘lowoAirav médet, otocy aed onuelwy ‘village’ in the Life of S. Theodore is the 
Sexawévre, where we should understand modern term xwplov (though in mod. Gk. the 
IOMOAITON, 4.¢. *lovAtowoArrav. t has become a semi-vowel and the accent there- 


2 So we may note that the word used for fore falls on the last syllable). 
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kaimmakamlik Mukhalitch (or Kuyudjak), named after St. Michael, who was 
worshipped all over this part of Galatia.1. North of Mukhalitch there 
stretches from west to east a long, high ridge of hills (Kartal Dagh and 
Mukhalitch Dagh) which forms a watershed between the basins of the 
Sangarios and the Tembrogios. On the northern side of this ridge we found 
two ancient sites. 

One of these is at Iki kilisse, a village at the head of a stream 
which joins the Sangarios beside Baluk keuprii (whence it is two hours 
distant). The name which signifies ‘the Two Churches’ is said to have been 
derived from two chambers cut side by side in the rocks near the village : 
and it does seem to be a popular name, for the official denomination is 
Thalissa (which was read to us from a seal). So the popular name of Apameia 
in Phrygia is Dinér, but the official name is Geyikler ‘the Stags’ (we 
remember Cyrus’ park there). In other cases the official term preserves the 
older and more correct form of the name, which has been modified in popular 
usage, like Isparta (e/s Bapida) for the ordinary Sparta or Mudurnu (Modrene) 
for the popular Mudurlu. The village is easily recognised to be an ancient 
site: there is a good number of remains in it (some also at Gozlu over the 
stream), and traces of the old settlement are still visible a short distance 
above the village. Fortunately we found an inscription to tell the name: 
it is a strange freak of fortune that she so often reveals the small things and 
keeps the greater things dark ! 


22. Iki kilisse (lowest méhalla); in the mosque enclosure. The letters 
are faint. (A.). 





INFAS bl TYXH "A}yadn Toyn. 
///ATTOTIPOFONWN aro Tpoyovwv 
WJINOLANTHNO!I . voBavTnvoi 
WDPHCKEVONTECESE Olpnoxevovtes && é- 
MOY AIAKPELNA 5. tous Act ’Axpewn- 
INWEYXHNETIIME V@ evn, emipe- 
MOY MEN WNT WA YNC Nouvpévmv .... 
WECK AHTIIOCYKAIM "AloxAntiod Kai ’A- 
IMMIANOYAOY KIcyY pptavod Aovxiou, 

IE TOYC AGP . 10. érovs agp’. 





AKREINA is otherwise known only from the following passage of the Life 
of S. Theodore: é€eXOwv obv éx ths “AyxupavOv pntpoTrorews AOE eis TO 





1 For example, at Lagania-Anastasiopolis(Zife Germa (épuia, p. 424, 450, &c.), &c. The 
of S. Th., passim), at Sykeon, at Akreina worship of St. Michael is widely spread in Asia 
(p. 484, see infra), at Skoudris a village near Minor; see CB. pp. 31, 214 ff, 541, 558, 
Sykeon and the Sangarios (p. 487), at Colonia 741-2. 
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Kripa THs “HdALovTrodutav Torews, Eyyiota Tod I1iSpov év tH evuTypio Tod 
"Apyayyérou, 7 dvte eis "“Axpnvav, kal xatéxpurtev éavtov (p. 434). Was 
PIDRON (or -OS) the ancient name of Tchardak (below) ? 


23. Lbid., (middle mahalla). Votive altar, with ox-head, bunch of 
grapes (?) and hexagonal pattern on the sides. Letters very faint and worn. 
(A. and C). 

















co 
WEN AL Fdv[O]al x8)? 
MOC AGICAP Kolopos Aci Sap- 


EN A HNoYEY vevdnvod ev- 
X tN XIV. 


ees rs aoe 


We must understand Lapuvevdnre@ : the confusion between gen. and dat. 
is frequent in Phrygian inscriptions. 





24, Ibid.—Very diminutive votive altar without reliefs. (A.). 


Al IB PwN Au Bpor- (ste) 

TWNTI TO@VTL 

ANTI pA "Avtipa- 

CEYXHN S$ EVID. 

25. Ibid.—In a fountain in lower mahalla, (A.). 
ae pvy-| 

////NHXAPIIL vac. sic H]n(s) xapur. 
////AWKAAEENAIMECIN "Edaxa Sé év Aipéouv 
///[OTLONETIIKHTIOICOA tlomrov émi Krjrows OA- 
OKAHPONINAEXWCIN 5. d«dnpov iva éywouw 
E=ICOYEILTOMHMEIC//// sic €& icov (?) eis TO w(v)npeto- 
NINACTIONAHNET1//// v iva orrovdny éx[e- 
XYNWCINTATEKI/4// yuvocw Ta Téx[va. 


L. 5. =1C is blurred, but seemed fairly certain. 


26. Jbid.—Altar-stone beside the mosque; on the other side is a cross 
within an archway with birds over it. (A.). 
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ae OFZ 


L/S ONL S NAW! 
SILLS LL (WELTON 
L/S DATHIAIALYY/ 
ALK IAW//ARTYERM/ 

















a 









€ KOC MHMENH 
NI0CCWb PW 





The fragment of IJ. 9-11 is built into a house-wall. 
27. JIbid.—Fragment of a Christian inscr.; above, there is a cross 
within a pillared archway. (A.). 
[IICTAVTA 6 Bio?]s tadra 
§ 2. TcHARDAK (PIDRON?)—An hour to the south-west, beside 
Tchardak, is the site of another ancient village. Several massive, moulded 


tombstones still mark the site of the cemetery; but only one inscription is 
exposed to view. 


28. (A). 





WP TA BONA TE WIN 
(UAT YB WN STEIN MY 
HAAR CA ALCNE NMERE TTA LN 
LIU ISLUTL MUM La 
AMMA AMES RAO MEN 
MMM NO NENBHOE TER 
J/WNAATEITNAEZALA 
HEN@ANATWSTIAIAEZ 
VAI NKAEOI-K AN LOESCO 
NoiWK@ EAE TYNBW&* 

WM AKAP WAPETHEEINEEN 

“BOY KE@BANEE om 
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BOR. OMe eae o aaa 
rétpev, [alvaryyite 8 éEayalyjev Oavaro 
maides [pw] xatéOnxar id &yyova ws Oére TUVBo. 
s / e > fol Y > 4 
Q paxap, @s apetis eivexev odn eaves. 


§ 3. 29.—Bey keui (about two hours north-east of Iki kilisse), Marble 
stele near the tekke. (C.). 








Ic CLITIYS-C-F-VE LGRA C. Clitius C. f. Vel(ina) Gra- 
NIVS- ANNORVM Itt} nius annorum ITIT 

CHAR QNA ESOQVEPA . . guaesoque pa- 

TE RQ VAMMINGM VA ter quam minimum 
ITEDDFUSTESNA = cae ae 





30. Jbid., in the mosque. (C.). 














DISMANIBVS Dis Manibus 
MPLANCI M. Planet 
VALENT!IS Valentis 
MPLANCIV §| J M. Plancius 
| nl [ Valens ?] 
ATR | cen _ 
SIMO | cart |ssimo, 








§ 4, AN IMPERIAL ESTATE ?—We now cross the watershed and descend 
towards the Tembrogios (Porsuk Tchai). The south-eastern slopes are little 
cultivated and thinly populated and cannot have contained any important 
site. Mukhalitch itself is a purely modern place, hardly deserving the name 
of town, although it is the seat of a kaimmakam. The only smiling piece of 
country is the fine, fertile valley running west-south-west from Mukhalitch 
and watered by a little affluent of the Tembrogios. Like the fine plain 
round Tchifteler beside the great fountains of the Sangarios [where 
Kaborkion! was situated], it is at the present day an estate of the 
Sultan and there is reason to believe that both these domains have 





1 ALG, 218-4, 220. 
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come down to him as inheritances from ancient times. Nothing is more 
striking in the East than the continuity of the present with the past: and 
the fact that life there stat super antiquas vias often helps the historian over 
a gap. Prof. Ramsay has shown that in Asia Minor imperial estates were 
mostly land that had been taken by the Greek kings from the priestly rulers 
of the great Aiera and thenceforward remained as crown-lands, passing into 
the possession of Roman and then of Byzantine emperors (CB. i. p. 10-111). 
From the Byzantine rulers they frequently passed to their successors the 
Sultans or (in some cases) to Turkish religious bodies. An excellent instance 
is supplied by the estate of Dazimon? in the plain west of Tokat. An 
inscription found by Munro and Hogarth proves that this valuable plain was 
an imperial estate in the time of the emperor Maurice (582-602 A.D.)°; and 
the old French traveller Tavernier tells us that cette ville avec ses dépendances 
est l’appanage des Sultanes méres Again, the estate of which Eulandra- 
Augustopolis was the centre (Hist. Geog. p. 178; Annual of British School, 
1897-8) is now, in part at least, the property of the Mevlevi (dancing) 
Dervishes at Afion Kara Hissar (cp. Ramsay in Classical Review 1899 p. 188). 
This hypothesis helps to account for the presence of Latin inscriptions 
in the neighbourhood (nos. 29, 30); and the fact that there were, apparently, 
two or three small sites in the valley is in perfect harmony with our view. 


(1) One of these lay, perhaps, beside Kayé keui (an hour south-west of 
Mukhalitch) where a mudur has been stationed to look after the Imperial 
interests. Besides the following inscriptions, there are some other remains 
(including doorstones) in the village; but we cannot, of course, exclude the 
possibility that these have been carried. 


31. Kayé keui; stele in the cemetery. (A.). 


MANICGPEMAC TOY Mavns ’Epeudorov 
TTC PETC KNWNKETON mept TEKXV@Y Ke TOV 
IAL GN TTOTAMWEYX HN idiwv Totay@ edynv. 


32. Ibid.; narrow stele with a fish in pediment. (C.). 


NEIKAN WPIEE Necxadvop Ké y- 
YMITOTAMW vv?) Llotape 
€YXHW evyyD. 





1 Cf, CB. ii. p. 854, where an excellent (R.G.S. Suppl. Papers iii.), p. 96. 

analogy is quoted from Egypt. 4 Les six voyages de J. B. Tavernier, Paris, 
2 Of. Hist. Geog. pp. 220, 266. 1681, p. 10. 
3 Mod. and Anc. Roads in Eastern A.M. 
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33. . Ibid.; in the village. (A.). 


AMMIA "Aupia 
MITHBAB untnp BaB- 
oYKAAEAD ov Ké adedd- 
OCMAMIC os Mavns 
MNHVMAC X A bh. x. 

PIN 


The fem. name BaBov, a by-form of BABA, occurs again in Nos. 57, 110, 
also in C.L.G. 4142 (belonging to this district, see below III. § 3) where Franz 
recepit dubitanter the ‘restoration’ BaBo, and at Nakoleia (J.H.S, III. p. 126). 
The accus. is BaBovy (Constantinople {vAXoyos, xv. 1884 p. 66). BaBovs in 
the inscr. published by Ramsay in Kuhn’s Zt. f. vergl. Sprachf., NF, viii. 
p. 386 is probably masculine. The form BaBels (f.) is common, Cf. 
Kretschmer Linleitung pp. 223-4, 336. 

34. Ibid.; broken stele with bust above, broken. (A.). 

MENEDPWNMA Mevédpov Ma- 
NOYAIEY XW vou Ai evynv. 
On the form Ai for Aci cf. 7.7.8. 1898, p. 96, No. 36, and p. 104; Aci 


is common. The frequent occurrence of the name Marne is interesting. 


(2) If we may believe the reports of the natives, a small site existed 
beside the village Kizil Béyukli on the edge of the hills north-west 
of Kayé (43 min. north-north-west of Geudje, which is 1} h. west of 
The following inscriptions were said to have been dug up there 





Kayé). 
along with a fragment of a statue, ete. The cemetery ‘contains numerous old 
stones. 
35. Kizil Boyukli; small altar with two ox-heads. (A.). 
MPAPKOCOE sic Mapxos @e- 
ODANOY YTEP opdvou wi7rép 
BOlAIWNAE//// Boidsiov Ac{i 
EYXHN EVYND. 
36. Jbid.; stele with woman above. (C.). 
|; ETEIMICAN *Etredunoap 
| OYAAEPIAN | Ovarepiar 
ANPITOAIAIO (C dvyp T16(aAvos) Atdos 
MNACKACK Mnvas xé ’"Ack- 
AHTTIOCT ANBP OC 5. Anmuds yavBpos 
KOYFATEPEC | Ke Ouryarépes 
AOYAKNANA | Aova xé Nava 
MH" X APIN| bX: 


L, 7. We might restore Aov(8)a, but AOTA occurs also in No. 50, 
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37. Jbid.—Figure, with pediment and pilasters, probably joined by 


another stone. (C.). 


EAETTWIBAI * 


38. Jbid.—Broken column. (C.). 
EAI//I/I/1/¢ II/1 
AWMOC 
lk TEKNAM 
NHMHC XAP 
IN 


39. Geudje (1} hr. west of Kayé). Stele with figure of a man above 
the inscription. (C.). 


ETEIYMY r ’Ered[unoar] y- 
ONEIGM/MA oveis [Mnv]o¢g- 
ANN AWA rt avnv A[ovd]ns 
KA OMA MN xe Aduva py- 
HMI XA PIN nuns xapu. 





TY 


(3) The remains at and around the village Tut-agatch (‘mulberry tree’) 
point to an old site at or near the village. The name of the site was NARA, 
according to the following inscription which is now at Mukhalitch but was 
said by its owner to have been carried by him from Tut-agatch. 





40. (A). 


[o detva 
MMU umép Ths] 
E€AYTOY éavTou 
MHTPOCKAI bNTpos Kal 
TWNTEKN TOV TEKVOV 
WNAIINAPH Ai Napn- 
NWEYXEN V@ evyny. 


Another dedication to Zeds Napnvos was found by us afterwards at 
Yarikdji, over the hills (south-east) from Mukhalitch. It is engraved on a 
similar small pillar, and we were told that it was found in the dere west of 














Bs. 
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the village. Doubtless it was erected by a native of Nara at the spot where 
he and his wife had escaped some disaster. 











41. (A). 
TT RICKOCKAI. IIpicxos Kai 
ANTICTIAKY . ’Avtiotia Ku- 
ANHYITEPTHC dm inép ris 
| Al ACCa@: °° idias co- 
TH IAC ds ll Tnpias Aut 
NA P HN WEY Napnve@ ev- 
“+ REM xv. 

42. Tut-agatch; in a field 10 min. east of the village. (A.). 
MMMM . . aed] m7 
NANAKTEKN//// Nava xé réxv[a 
A T10////WNIOC ’Amro[AA]@vi0¢5 
KMINO@1////K Ke Mnvogi[ros] xe 
MAPKOCKATT® Mépxos xé ’Ar¢- 
TAMEM////XA la pynplns] xa- 

PIN pv. 


Beneath there are symbols representing shoes (cf. no. 50); we have 
often seen them represented on the tombstones of these districts alongside 
of implements, toilet articles, etc. 








An old cemetery 36 min. north of Tut-agatch contains the three 
following inscriptions (as well as numerous uninscribed blocks). 


43. Altar, with the bust of a woman(?), and beneath, figure of Apollo 
holding Marsyas by the neck in r., lyre in]. (A.). 


\ 

















TAIOCK 4. ATIPIAY( [dios xé ’Ardia v[1- 
€ PT UNIAI ¥, ONEAAOY/) ép tov idiwy xe Adova- 
COC! WA *, TIOAAUN: $ oolw ’AmroAXNouL, 
JO€oicen  HKOoIceys Oeois émrnkoots, ev- 
“> XEN , 
i xD. 
Aperto 
he | 
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Adovas = Adf8as which is quoted by Pape-Benseler from Theocritus 
and from a coin of Laodiceia (Mionnet, iv. 313). 

44, Altar, with relief of two figures, one of which holds a spear(?). (C.). 
&) KAIAIKEW TAP! Oailo kai dicéw trap- 
AIATEY TTEPEAY 


(tWNK TUWNIAIWN 
TANT WNEYXHN 


n ? € A e 
ayo |duate ? brép éav- 
~ ‘ fal ’ / 
TOV KE TOV LOL@Y 


, >’ / 
TAVT@V EVN )V. 


Tlapaywdiatat, ‘wearers of the rapayadns’ (paragauda, Ed. Dioel. xvi, 
15, ete.), which (when worn by men) was one of the insignia of office, is 
a suggestion of Prof. Ramsay’s. 

“Ootos cai dixavos (S¢eos) is well-known in Western Asia Minor as an 
appellation of Mv, the horseman god, whose distinctive attributes are 
also assigned to Savazios (Sabazios).! See Athen. Mitth. x. pp. 11-12, and 
Buresch Aus Lydien, pp. 75-6. The great god of the Galatian country 
frequently appears as Myjv,—at Myrika (under No. 75, and J./.8. v. p. 258), at 
Androna (No. 76), at Kozanli-Pitnissos (No. 131), at Selmea (Nos, 220-1). 
Often he appears under other Hellenized forms, which express different 
aspects of his divine power, the special appellation under which the god 
is invoked being determined by the special needs of the worshipper ;? ¢.g. he 
is”Oovos ’ArroAX@Y as prophet and giver of oracles (No. 43); ’Aoxdnreds 
Lwr7Hp as the giver of health (No. 51, Mjv Srp in a newly found relief, 
infra ; ef. the god Sozon, probably =Savazios); Zeds Bpovra@y as thundering 
and lightening god of heaven (No. 24, common * North Phrygia); Zeds 
Méyioros in the Proseilemmene (Nos, 148, 160); .ery often Zevs simply, 
with addition of place name;”H)vos as the all-seeing god (represented with 
radiate head) who avenges the broken pledge (at Myrika, H.S. l.c.; cf. No. 
46 ; Sozon is often radiate on coins) or the violation of the tomb (cf. CB. p. 
271, No. 95, p. 273, No. 194, ete.) or the violent death (CB. p. 339, No. 187). 

We cannot here enter into the evidence for this principle of interpretation, 
which we believe to be the true and the natural one. The reader will find it 
worked out in Ramsay’s Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, passim. The same 
principle, we are glad to see, is stated with equal emphasis by the late Dr. 
Buresch, who brings together an imposing array of evidence in his Aus Lydien, 
pp. 67-69, p. 74, ete. A singular corroboration of this view is supplied by 
a remarkable relief soon to be published by Mr. Cecil Smith (in Bull. Corr, 


dpduov Aids) taken in conjunction with the 
reliefs. Compare also No. 58 (below). 

2 No doubt the uneducated would tend to 
ascribe a certain amount of separate individual- 
ity to the various titles; but that (in spite of 
such a tendency) they are all ultimately the 


1 It is definitely stated by Proklos (on Plato’s 
Timaeus iv. 251 C) that Mén was worshipped as 
Sabazios in Phrygia (eet kal map’ “EAAno: Mynvds 
iepa mapeAhpapuer kal mapa &pvt) Miva SaBdCiov 
juvovmevov). The identification Mén-Manes 
(es giebt manches, says Kretschmer, was fiir sie 





spricht) is definitely proved by the inser. in 
CB. p. 566, no. 467 B (bmd Mdvouv Adov ‘HAto- 


same god, is often shown by the accompanying 
reliefs. 
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Hell.). Tt is a dedication Mnvi Swrhpe cai Idovrodwry and represents Mén 
with radiate head and beneath him all the symbols of the various gods of the 
Greek Pantheon stamped with the crescent: the idea being that they are only 
various envisagements of the one supreme god. 


45. Fragment, with hammer and cutter (like No. 39), and in the pedi- 
ment eagle standing. (A.). 
~€IMHCAN 
NTEKNA 
/AAE 
€ 


46. Tut-agatch: in the village. (A.). 





AWNOCKATAKEAE ¥-C1 Awvos KaTa KédEVOLD. 
47. Kara-geyikler, } h. east. Long thin slab. (A.), 


TTL 
EIABW MON MNHMOCYNON 


| TOIHCANKEETMITYNBION 
|ECTHPIZAN & 


| ‘\ AQT! KHHANIDiW7 OA | ... ‘Hdl@ PAm]oa- 


Here there are also some ‘doorstones’ (one with hammer, cutter and 
shoes). 


48. Doghan Oglu (40 min. south-west). In the mosque doorway. Slab 
with hammer and cutter beneath, (A.). 


ETEIMHCANAION ’Etedunoav Vdiov 
YiOIBAPBOAAAC viol BapBodrrXas 
OYACTE=KHAIOC Oddorteé née” HXtos 
MNHMHCXAPIN pununs xaptv. 


Barbollas and Vastex seem certainly to be Celts. The former is a 
diminutive, akin to Celtic names like Barb-ona, Barb-oniu-s. 


(4) The last of these small sites is at Igde-agatch (Yokaru), which lies 
at the head of a broad plain sloping down to the Tembrogios. This plain is 
separated by a slight ridge from the valley we have been examining, but it is 
part of the same Estate. The lower part of it is bare, waste land. 


The following inscriptions were found here. 
H.S.—VOL, XIX. G 
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49, Igde-agatch; in cemetery. Defaced stele (with one figure). (C. 


and A.). 
ETEIMICANMEAIL ’Etedunoav Meriy- 
INNANHPZMEPTGN sic wvav (av)np Zuéprov 
KTEKNAAOMNAK Ke Téxva Adpva Ké 
AAAAKFANBPOC Ad&a xé yavBpos 
EPMHCMNHMICXA ‘Epps pviens xa- 
PIN pev. 


Meliginna is probably Celtic (Meliganna, a Celtic village-name, and 
several words with the element Meli- in Holder, Altcelt. Sprach. 535-6). 

Zmerton is also clearly Gallic. Compare 2pépraz, a people on the north- 
east coast of Britain (Ptol. ii. 3, 12); Smertu-litanes (Orelli 188: litan= 
‘wide, broad’); Ro-smerta (70 is intensive ‘ very’: Zeuss-ebel, Grammatica 
Celtica,? p. 860); Smertullus at Ebrodunum-Embrun (€./.Z. xii. 83) 4. 

Their children have Graeco-Phrygian names (see XII. below). 

For the Lallname Adéa with by-forms Aovda, Adda, Aovdas, Aovdns, 
cf. J.H.S. 1898, p. 119; Kretschmer, Hinleitung, p. 337, 


50. Jbid.; in the mosque beside the cemetery. (A.). 





ANECTHCAKMA *Avéotncav Ma- 
NIATONEICQ€0pu Joc via yoveis Medpiros 
KAAMI//(/ AXES {01 xé Aa[pas] aderpot 
OY WHINMSEY A Ouy[arnp| Aoda. 











re 
Ge 


Aoda also No. 36. 











51. Jbid.; in the village. (A.). 


A1KIOCKAIOL Aol[v]xvos Kai @[eod- 
1////AYTIEPTGNIZ i[A]a barép trav is[¢- 
WNACKAHTTIW ov ’Aokdnme 
CWTHPIEYXWN Lerijpe evynv. 


On ’AckrAnmids Lworhp, see No. 44; he often appears on Phrygian 
coins. 





1 T am indebted to Prof, Rh¥s for help in the matter of Celtic names. 
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52. Jbid.; mosque in village. (A.). 
AYPKAPIKOCATIONAWNIOYKCY 
BIOCAYTOYAOMNAANECTHCAN 
////ATPIKAIMHTPIZ=€YNAMNH 
MHCXAPIN 
Adpy(Atos) Kapixos [ A]mo[A]A@viov Ké ov- 
Bos adtrod Adpuva avéotnoav 
mJatpi Kai pntpi Revva pvy- 
LNs Kapur. 
The name Hevva occurs three or four times in north-west Phrygia (J. H.S. 


1898, p. 122, No. 67); also No. 66 below, where M. Perrot’s restoration is 
wrong. 


53. Ibid.; stele in cemetery. (C.). 


ANECIH//;/ "Avéo[t]n[oe Aa- 
AAZWCA//// Sa faca [Ke dpo- 
NOY////AAY//// voola]a ab[ri 
€AY////IMN//// éav[ rq] pr[7}- 
ME////Nek//// [ns €lvex[er. 


54. Imgde-agatch (ashagha), } hr. south-south-east; column beside 
fountain. (C.). 


ETEIMHCANAOYKI *"Etredunoav Aovni- 

ONTTATHPCEKTOC ov matnp Léxtos 

KF YNHTEPTIAKTEKNA xe yurn Téptia xé Téxva 

CEKTOCKAO MNOCK Léxtos xe Aopvos Ke 

ANTWNIA MNHMHC ’"Avtwvia pynens 
XAPIN xapw. 


LI. 2, 4. Sektos for Sextos. 


55. Ibid.; stele beside a house. (A.). 





| ETEIMICAN *Eredunoav 
TEPTIOYCAN Téprovaav 
AIAIAAIONY | CIA// Aidiéa Atovucia 

| MITHP enTnp 

K WPANOC «é ’Opavos 

| MOM IANOC Moppravos 

| EAYTWN éavtov 
OYTATPI Ouyarpi 
ANECTHC Al// avéotnoal vy 

| MMHMHCXAPI (N pvnens Kapww. 
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56. Ibid. Fragment of doorstone (with all sorts of implements on the 
panels) on which occurs the name IIA@téa. (A.). 


57. Ibid. Pair of shoes below. (A.). 


MI@ul/lKBA ... we Ba- 
////OYRCWKPA Bou xé Swxpa- 
///|4CKTANBPO t]ns Ke yavBpo- 
//I/IVX ACLOCMN s T J¥xactos mv- 
MM////CX APIN nuns xapwv. 


BaBou, No. 33. 


58. Geuktche-aiva (‘ Blue quince’—or Geuk tchai), a village about half 
an hour north-west ; stele with wreath beneath, in the mosque. (C.). 





ANECTHC ’Avéotnaa- 

NANNAN T/ v”Avvav t[é- 

KNAAM ON xkva” Awov 

K ATT SAA ON xe ’AmroAXN@v 

KMANIC KM xe Mavns xé M- 

ATAP MMH K drap pviwns 
KA PIN yap. 








Four divine names for the children are notable. The name Matar, the 
old Phrygian form, is specially interesting. 


J 59. Ibid. (A.). 
ANECTHCAN ’Avéotnoay 
TTAANKIANA Tl\aveiay a- 
NHPACKAHNA vnp ’AockrntT- 
IOCK TEKNA los Ke TéxVa* 
ETOYC AM étous Sr’. 


The date is 59 A.D., if the era is that of the province Galatia (25 B.c.). 


III. The line of the Roman Road Dorylaion—Angora—Eccobriga. 


§ 1. CoLONIA IULIA AUGUSTA FELIX GERMA.—-We go on now to 
consider a section of the great road which ran from Dorylaion [Eski sheher] 
to Angora and Tavium. The critical point in the determination of this 
route is the identification of COLONIA GERMA, which has been the subject of 
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much dispute since Leake’s time. Herewith is connected an interesting 
piece of history. The inscriptions giving the name of the city (CJL. iii. 
284-5) were copied at Masut keui, in 1554, by some of the members of the 
embassy sent by the Emperor Charles V. and Ferdinand of Austria to treat 
with the Sultan, Suleiman I., the Magnificent, the victor of Mohacs, who was 
then residing at Amasia (owing to the outbreak of war with Persia). The 
embassy was headed by the diplomatist, van Busbeek, whose Legationis 
Turcicae epistolae quatuor form the first European contribution to the 
literature of travel in Asia Minor; but geography and archaeology owe more 
to another member of the embassy, Hans Dernschwam, who joined the 
expedition apparently for commercial reasons,! but was not devoid of an 
intellectual interest in the old monuments around him, But in the defective 
state of geographical knowledge of the country, it was difficult to determine 
precisely the exact route of the ambassadors. Where was Masut keui? In 
1863, at Prof. Mommsen’s request, Prof. Kiepert examined the accounts, and 
placed Masut keui on the west of the Sangarios, north-east of Sivri Hissar, 
wonderfully near its real position.2 Now Leake, whose topographical instinct 
was remarkable, had suggested that the village Yiirme, on the north side of 
Gunusu Dagh, retained the name Germa, and the ruins there should there- 
fore be identified with the Roman colony ; and this proposal was accepted by 
scholars who supposed that the inscriptions copied by Dernschwam had been 
carried many miles north. In 1890, Humann pointed out the want of any 
strong evidence to place Germa at Yiirme ; and just before the publication of 
his book, Prof. Ramsay had shown conclusively that the situation at Yurme 
was not only inconsistent with the known epigraphic evidence, but that it’ 
threw the topography and the road-system into confusion ;* that Yiirme was 
a good Turkish name and that the remains there were ‘ not those of a Roman 
Colonia but of a Christian city of the early Byzantine type’; and that there- 
fore Germa must be sought near Masut keui. Meantime (1887) Kiepert 
wrote an exhaustive paper on the ambassadors’ route, in which he came to 
the conclusion that Masut keui lay in the lower Tembrogios or Tembris 
(Porsuk tchai) valley ;* and so the village is placed north-west of Bitcher, 
in his Specialkarte von West. Kleinasien (1890). Deferring to Kiepert’s high 
authority, Ramsay placed Germa some distance lower down the river than 
Masut keui. 
In reality, Masut keui is identical with M. Perrot’s Massik keui on the 

north of Sivri Hissar.6 I now find that Kiepert himself actually makes the 
suggestion (‘ wahrscheinlich identisch mit Massik-keui bei Perrot,’ op. cit. p. 





1 See Prof. Kiepert’s account of the journey makes it sound very like Massuk. Perrot did 


in Globus, Band lii. not visit the village. Prof. Ramsay informs me 
2 Monatsberichte d. Berlin Akad. 1863, p. that he had at first actually identified Masut 
307 ff. with Massik and so reached a view similar to 
3 Hist. Geog. p. 287 f., p. 16 (Additions), ours about Germa; but on seeing Kiepert’s 
p. 224, 225 ete. paper he was obliged to give up an identifica- 
4 Globus, l.c. tion which seemed so bold, and rewrite the 


5 Route-map C in Exploration de la Galatie. _ proof-sheets of Hist. Geog. 
The pronunciation of some of the natives 
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45 n. 1),—a fact which increases the difficulty of understanding how he came 
to place it in the Tembris valley, for there is really nothing in Dernschwam’s 
account to suggest it and Perrot’s Itinéraires are remarkably accurate. 
Masut (more strictly Mas‘ud) keui, formerly one of the largest villages in the 
district but now a mere ¢chiftlik, lies two hours north of Sivri Hissar} in a 
long valley running roughly east and west, bounded on the south by Gunusu 
Dagh (M. Dindymos) and on the north by the ridge that determines the 
course of the Porsuk tchai (Tembrogios). Many of the old remains here, 
including the two most important inscriptions copied by Dernschwam, have 
perished with the village; but a great number of ancient stones still remain 
in the houses, cemeteries, mosque and fountains. If assurance be needed 
that we have rightly identified the ‘Masut-kieu’ or ‘ Masot-thoy’ of the 
Busbequians, it is given by the following inscription (= C.I.Z. iii. 286). 


60. On a large moulded (altar-shaped) stone in the cemetery. (C., seen 
also by A.). 
Ex<D)D< D< Ex decreto) d(ecurionum) 
CCLAVDIOANTI C. Claudio Anti- 
PATRO<VIRO<FRY patro viro fru- 


GALISSIMQ<ET<COL galissimo et col(o)- 

NsAMANTISSIM 0 x PFE 5 n(iae) amantissimo pr- 

AE STAT? 0<AEDIL< SPI Ly aesta(n)t(issim)o aedili sp[len- 
DIDISSIME< NECESSARY,” . —didissime necessario 
/ZEMPORESET<EPVLAS.” tlempore et epula[s 
IOV os g th & 

bins SU. yf pier EE se gerenti . . .] 


L. 6. The reading is certain, but praestantissimo seems necessary ; the 
N has been omitted, and -dssim- was probably contracted in some way like 


COLN. 
61. The only other inscriptions we saw here were a small fragment, 


apparently Latin, a worn inscription with letters engraved in relief (like 
Perrot, No. 103 at Dumrek) and C€.1.G. 4133 copied by Dernschwam. My 


copy of the first two lines is 


ZALIIIONO ie. ZLolon pplovolv- 
CHTTPQTOFEMCE on IIpwroyévns 
K.T.X. 


The exact site of Colonia Germa lies a little above the old road, about two 
miles north-north-west of Mas‘ud keui and a quarter of an hour east-south- 
east of Dumrek. It is called Karadja Pasha dren, but only a few stones are 
now left to mark the site. The ruins of Germa have been transported to all 


1 And half an hour west of Babadat. 
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the villages around,—Dumrek, Karadja kaya, Eldjik, Babadat, Miilk,) ete. 
In Byzantine times Germa was called Tépyva, Teppoxodwvia, Mupidryyedor 
(Hist. Geog. p. 224), and the fortress corresponding to it was situated at 
Soman Hissar, half an hour east-north-east of Dumrek, a rocky hill which 
bears a few traces of an old castle. The church of Germa was dedicated to 
the Archangel Michael (Mun. ‘Ayiond. p. 450, which gives the distance from 
Pessinus as 15 miles). 

Germa has generally been called a colony of Augustus; but it is a 
serious objection to this view that Augustus does not mention it amongst his 
foundations. In all probability it owed its origin to Domitian who named it 
after Julia Augusta, just as he named Ninica Colonia Julia Augusta Felix 
Ninica Claudiopolis (Ramsay, Revue Numism. 1894; Babelon, Jnventaire de 
la coll. Waddington, 4732). 

To Germa belong the inscriptions published by Perrot, Zaploration Nos. 
101-103 (p. 164), as well as the following : 


62. Dumrek. In a fountain below the image: very small letters. (A.). 


MANIAKOPNOYTOYS//// Mavia Kopvovtov 6[uvya- 
THPANAPONEIKOY//// tnp ’Avdpoveixou, 
-YNHXPHCTH yur) xpnoTn 

XAIPE Kaipe. 


63. Jbid—Worn. (A.). 


DECMOCHNOCAGDAAIOY @]écpos [vi]os ? AodA/ov 
////AK\OTENOY XAIPE Mnyvoyévou xaipe. 


L. 1. The seventh letter is not H, 


64. Ibid.—In the mosque: a fragment Aov«cos ’Axec|[avdpov?] .. . 


Besides these are several other fragments of inscriptions, door-stones, 
and other remains. 


65. Karadja kaya: broken slab. (A.). 


AOYKIATIWAAI Aovxia TlwaAni- 
WN/////////I NTHP wr[os Ouya|tnp 
KAM KO ae 
WN 

XMM PE 





1 Hamilton ii. p. 436, ‘many sculptured remains and blocks of marble in the burial- 


ground.’ We did not visit Miilk. 
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66. Eldjik: stele with garland, in the cemetery. Imperfect in Perrot, 
Exploration No. 101. (A.). 


TEYNAAEPTOLN Flevva Aetoyv- 
AOYeY FATHPO | hes tideap 0- 
Yé TTIAE CYNH vettiou dé yuvn 
TTACHCAPETHC Taons apeThs 
€TAINELAYKYT émaive yAvKUT- 
ATHEYXAP ICTI4,. atn edvyaptotials 
ENE KENSEYNAY, &vexev' Bevva [h- 
“PWE XAIPE . =} pals], xatpe. 





On the Phrygian name Hedva, see No. 52. Her father seems to be a 
Celt: Holder quotes names Leitagnos, Litogenos or Litogenes. 

In the last line Perrot read PWC, rightly. For pws used of women, 
compare (for example) C.L.G. 1784, 1786, 1789 (Thessaly). 


67. Ibid.—In the cemetery. Rough stone apparently converted later 
into an architrave block. (C.). 





a > 
AOBHAQN AoBr sev 
AIBA‘ IAAC xJat Balo}ras 
TIP! YPIOC sail lanai 
IK MAXOC Art 
NAPIA sti ct 





Dobedon is a Celt. Prof. Rhfs has supplied me with a curiously exact 
parallel, Dovaidona(s), gen. sing., in an inscr. of the Isle of Man (cf. Holder, 
s.v.); and for the termination he compares Dumel-edonas in an inscription of 


South Wales. 


68. Jbid.—In the village. Large stone, originally a font or holy-water 
stoup, now covered with nails inserted by sick people. (C.). 


Ea} [ody 
Nor] He 


§ 2. Evupoxtas [syNoDIOoN] and MousGa.—The remains at Yiirme are 
clearly those of the bishopric EUDOXIAS (see Hist. Geog. p. 225). A descrip- 
tion of the fine church here will be found in Annual Brit. School for 1898. 
We learn from the Life of S. Theodore of Sykeon that there was an annual 
gathering (cvvodos) of the citizens of Germa and Eudoxias at a village 
mousGA for the celebration of a festival of the Holy Virgin, in which the 
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bishops of the two cities took part.1_ Prof. Ramsay rightly pointed out that 
this village probably lay on the frontier of these cities and that ‘the Christian 
custom perpetuated an old religious connection of both cities with some holy 
spot between them,’ viz. the fine hot springs (Hammam) some hours to the 
north-west of Yiirme. The actual site of Mousga was beside the ruined 
village called Arslanli, close to the hot springs. Hamilton says of it: ‘three 
miles and a half south by east of Ortou [Hortu] we came upon the remains 
of a ruined town; and in the walls of the numerous houses, almost entirely 
built of stone, as well as the neighbouring enclosures, I found many square- 
hewn blocks of marble, sepulchral monuments, and other fragments amongst 
which were several inscribed stones [C.LG. 4096-87]... This town or 
village appears to have been built out of the ruins of a more ancient city.’ 
(i. p. 436-7). 

To the cavvodos at this village is doubtless due the name SYNODION 
which appears in some of the late lists instead of Eudoxias (see Hist. 
Geog., l.c.). 

The following inscriptions also belong to Mousga. 


69. Kotchash (23 min. south-east): in the mosque. The first two lines 
were covered with lime ; the letters are of irregular size. (A.). 


SIHIAPI i 
- AAtINQEYXHI 
ZTICKE YACANTOoLAL-MG 
TG AOYDCKA TAKEAEYLII 
TOY defaced a 
relef 





.. + « Seranr(@) evynv 
émr(t)oxevdoavtos Anpo- 
t[é]Aous kata KéNevow 

tov Oeod. 






In the first two lines most of the letters seemed clear, but I cannot 
think of any probable restoration. With the eighth letter of 1. 2, cf. no. 96,1. 1. 


70. Kadyndjik (4 hour south-south-east of Kotchash). In a fountain. 








(A). 

es A nonce Se ee 
HNOYTFAMO . ov yapo- 
HOYKYMEN v ovK bpév- 

AIAOYNYN ava ov vuv- 
DIAAEKTPA gua AéxTpa: 
KAIAAAIKH kai Aadixn 
EPATWNOCK "Epdtavos x- 
AIAKKAOYIA al ’Axxa Ouya- 
THPCENTIPW Typ Levrpw- 
HIOYAELYN viov be ryuv- 

H n. 





1 éy Movoyi Te xwply, eis hvrep Kad Exaotov j} 3 ANETHCEN, 1. 6 ONCAFABPOC 
xpévov arhpxovro ai dbo méAcis Tav Te Tepulwv (with Hamilton). No. 4097, read 6 Blos 
kal EiSofiddos werd Arrijs Kal édpratoy x.7.d. tad[ra], the common formula; the main in- 
(Mvnpeia ‘Ayiodoy. p. 424). scription is not now exposed to view. 








4 In no, 4096 the stone has 1. 2 CYNBIW, 
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71. Ibid. (A.). 
ACKAHT//// "Aokrnn[t0- 
CKAITEA//// ¢ xal Tedleod- 
opoci//////// Wee sane. 
ANI//// 


§ 3. AKKILAION.—The line of the road from Dorylaion (beside Eski- 
sheher) to Angora, one of the greatest trade-routes of the Empire until it was 
replaced by the Ismid—Angora Railway,! is now perfectly clear. Passing 
Midaion (Kara-hiiyiik) and Akkilaion, it crossed the Tembrogios probably (as 
the Busbequians did) beside Ak keuprii, below the Station Beylik-aghir, and 
followed the valley past Germa and Miilk (where Hamilton copied a milestone 
numbered Ixxi, C.Z.Z. iii. 318) over a waste, undulating plateau to Beylik 
keuprii on the Sangarios, whence it took a direct line north of Bolatli and 
past Balik-koyundji to Angora. 

AKKILAION, which struck coins in the time of Gordian reading 
AKKIAAEQN (with types: Mén, Tyché, Nike wearing a crown; Head Hist. 
Num. p. 556), was probably situated near Uyuz Tepe, between Alpi keui and 
Beylik-aghir. In Dernschwam’s account this village appears as Ugus, where 
many inscriptions were found (C.J.@. 4141-4148, the last two in twmulo paulo 
post pagum).2 Three inscriptions from Alpi keui are published by Domas- 
zewski in A.E. Mitth. aus Oster, 1883, p. 179 (Nos. 32-4). Had we read 
Kiepert’s paper, it would doubtless have been easy to find the exact site. 
The Antonine Itinerary (quoted Hist. Geog. p. 237) unfortunately omits 
Midaion, which rouses suspicion as to the correctness of its account, Dorylaion 





xxx Arcelaio xx Germa. 


The distances (measuring on the map*) are 





1 Dernschwam says of it, Diese strasse heisst 
man des Kaysers strasse, ist die grosse und ebene 
strassen von Constantinopel aus durchs Landt, 
Seiert nit (Kiepert, p. 45). 

2 The account of the ambassadors’ route be- 
tween Midaion and Masut-keui is not rightly 
explained by Kiepert. It is obscure in 
Dernschwam. His account is :— 

21 March. From an unknown village to 
Karali (also uncertain). This day they have 
had the Kutaya Su (Porsuk Su) on their right, 
dahin wir zogen und [es] wns nachgeflossen ist, 
mitten durch die landschaft...Darnach in ebenen 
landschaft ein langleter griner perg...darunter 
ein dorf gelegen...heisst man zum schwarzen perg 
(i.e. Karahiiyiik-Midaion, as Kiepert says). 
Weiter over the Kutaya Su, which they leave on 
the left side... Weiter wieder uber obstandt wasser 
Kuthe (Kutdya] Su uber ein pruggen, haben 
wirs wider auf der rechten hand gelassen, ist 
schnell und tief, etc. At Karali some antiquities. 

22 March. Von Karali in ein dorf Togray 
(i.e. Dograi on S. of Porsuk Su, some miles 


east of Ak Keuprii). An der strassen ein dorf 
halb under der erden (i.e. Ugus, named on the 
return journey, as Kiepert says). Weiter an 
das gestrige Wasser Kuta kommen, das gegen 
der linken hand wider durchs land fleusst, dar- 
uber...uber ein steinen hoche wpruggen Ath 
Kyupri... Weiter uber ein klein muelwasserle 
zwerchs uber auf die linke hand fliessend, fleusst 
neben dem dorf Togret fur. 

23 March. Von Togret nach Masut Kieu 
4 meil.... 

The explanation perhaps is:—Along Porsuk 
Su and across it (therefore the river is left on 
the left) to Midaion (Karahiiyiik); thence 
across the Porsuk (which is, therefore, left on 
right) to Karali and next day by Uyuz Tepe 
(not Uyuz Hammam on the south side of the 
river, as Kiepert supposes) to Ak Keuprii by 
which they again cross Porsuk (which flows 
towards the left) and over a small tributary to 
Dograi, whence south-east to Masut keui. 

3 On map-measurements, see below. 





a an 4 
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Dorylaion xviii! Midaion xii Uyuz Tepe xxx Germa. As will appear both 
from what has been already said and from what follows, the numbers in the 
Itineraries cannot be trusted without corroborative evidence. It is natural 
they should get corrupted; the Itineraries rarely agree with each other or 
with themselves (when a route occurs twice). 


§ 4. Vinp1A.—The next station on the road after Germa is VINDIA. 
The Antonine Itinerary gives two accounts of this road (pp. 201-2). 

(1) Germa xxxii Vindia xxxii Papira xxvii Ancyra. 

(2) Pessinus xvi* Germa xxiiii Vinda xxxii Papira xxvii Ancyra. 

Vindia, Ptolemy’s Ovivéda, a city of the Tolistobogioi (v. 4, 7) was 
probably situated at Kara-eyuk (or hiiyiik, i.e. ‘Black Mound’), two hours 
and ten minutes north-west of Basra [Basri] keui, where a low square- 
shaped mound of enormous extent (perhaps a mile or more in circum- 
ference), strewn with fragments of late pottery, marks the site of an 
important ancient city. The little village at the foot of the eyuk is 
pleasantly situated near the head of a plain which runs down to the Railway 
and contains some fairly fertile arable land,—a rare thing in this neighbour- 
hood. The country through which the road passes between the Sangarios 
and Angora is, as Hamilton says, ‘ perfectly uncultivated; no traces of vegetation 
were visible except in the dried-up stems of a few thorny plants and flowers, 
which cover the ground instead of grass,’ The description may be extended 
to the whole Haimane-country : ‘there are no gardens here, it is all desert,’ as 
a Turk of Balik-koyundji wearily said to us. 

The village of Kara-eyuk is full of old stones, and the mosque is entirely 
built of squared blocks. Inscriptions were not forthcoming here, but they are 
to be found in the surrounding villages; at Basra is the Latin inscription 
copied by Prof. Ramsay (C.I.L. iii. Suppl. 6770), a dedication by the soldiers 
of a cohort to C. Julius Verus Maximus, son of Maximin (A.D. 235-8), and two 
fragmentary epitaphs not worth publishing; at Beydjaz a defaced epitaph of 
no importance ; and beside the ¢ekke of a ruined village forty minutes over the 
hills from Hadji Toghrul® are the following inscriptions engraved on the four 
sides of an altar-stone. 





72, A. (A,). 
OEOIC cais 
KATAXO ON//; Karay Gor ious 
KAIAIA@ CY Mo! cai Air(‘a) Suudl[epod- 
EHiTH Ica PUT ont THL swppove 
KA] > IAOT EMI Kal pirore| vat 
AIALOCAY IA Aidos Avdx[tvavos ? (or Avx-) 
IAOCTOPLFIAL pirooropyias 
KAIMNEIMEIC Kal pynpns 
ENEKEN évexev. 
1 So Ramsay, H.G. p. 238; 26 km. accord- 2 XV according to Life of S. Theodore (My. 


ing to the railway survey, which comes to the ‘Ayiod.), p. 450. 
same. 3 Situated $h. north-west of Kara-eyuk (325°), 
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B, (C.). 
XAIPEMOIMH Xaipe poe wij- 
TEPFAYKYTA TEp yAUKUTA- 
THK AIQPON ™ Kal dpov- 
TIZETEHMQN TileTe Hua@v 
OCAZNNEKPOIC da[a é]v vexpois. 
C. Small letters, faint. (A.). 
‘METEATHEIC TOXPEON Meré[o]rn els To yxpewr, 
M TAQYIWOYPITWKAt M. Taouip ’O[p]pir@ kai 
F APPIW TTOYAENTIYITA D. ’Appiy Wovdevre ima- 


TOICTIPOIZ-KAA (OYNI Tous, mpo tf xadavddy) ‘louvi- 
~ GN ov. 

M. Gavius Orfitus and Z. Arrius Pudens were consuls in 165 A.D. The 
use of the dative as the equivalent of the Latin ablative absolute occurs, for 
instance, in the Monwmentum Ancyranum i. 1. The phrase petéorn eis Td 
xpeov seems to mean ‘ departed this life’ like Plato’s iéva: eis 7d ypewv. 


D. (A). 


YYXH Woy? 
CAYKYTA yAuKUTa- 
THXAIPE T™, Xaipe. 


As nearly as I can estimate, the distance of Kara-eyuk from Colonia 
Germa is about xxxv MP.,! which is not far off the xxxii of the Antonine 
Itinerary. Measurements on the map are not to be relied upon, for the 
villages in this district are not placed with accuracy.” 


§ 5. Paprra.—Lastly comes PAPIRA, which we feel confidence in 
identifying with an important site on and around a hillock immediately 
behind the village Balik-koyundji (or Kuyumdji®), five and a half hours south- 
west of Angora. Here we found several fragments of primitive pottery (hand- 
made red-faced Cypriote, a handle of an early painted bowl, etc., which are 
discussed in Part I. § 2), and numerous traces of a later settlement, which 
show that the town had a continued existence down through Byzantine 
times. The only inscription found on the site is a late Christian one on a 
trachyte pillar, beginning with the usual formula évOdde xatdxite and 
decorated with a large cross down the middle of the stone; on the rocks on 





Kara-eyuk. being an old word for ‘town’ which survives in 
Beydjaz 1 h. 15 m. numberless place-names. This is the name 
Miilk 7 h. (so also Hamilton). generally assigned, but the pronunciation we 
Babadat ca. 5 miles. heard was distinctly Kuywmdji, and so Tchihat- 
Karadja Pasha Oren 1 h. cheff and Hamilton have it. Kuywmdji=gold- 
giving a total of 32} English miles (53 km. ). or silver-smith. [We were told that the first 


2 They are still less accurate in Von Diest’s element of the name was Bali which was said 
new map, here a reproduction of Kiepert’s. by our Greek servant to be, like Pali and Bavlo, 
Compare note above. a Turkish form of Paul, but this is doubtful. 

3 Balik koyundji=‘Shepherd’s town,’ balik Pali in place-names generally =aadads.] 
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the north-east side of the hill some crosses are cut; and in the village we saw 
a large sarcophagus lid, a stone with a cross in relief, very similar in general 
appearance to a ‘ door-stone,’ ! and several other blocks. A cemetery situated 
a few minutes south-west of the village contains numerous remains, amongst 
them the following milestone, which has probably been carried a few miles, 
seeing that it gives the number XXIV and Balik-koyundji is not more than 
five and a half hours from Angora.” 


73. (A.). 
IMPCAESARIDI Imp. Caesari di- 
VITRAIANIPARTHICIFDI vi Travant Parthici f(ilio), di- 
VINERVAENEPOTITRA vi Nervae nepoti Tra- 
IANOHADRIANOAVG iano Hadriano Aug(usto) 
PONTMAXTRPOTVI pont. max, tr. pot. VI. 
COSITIPERALARCI cos IIT, per A. Larci- 
VMMACEDONEM wm Macedonem 

LEG AVG PR PR leg. Aug. pr. pr. 

M xxiv M(ilia) XXIV. 


According to our identifications, the distance of Papira from Vindia 
(Kara-eyuk) would be about xx MpP.? and from Ancyra about xviiii. The 
Antonine Itinerary gives xxxii and xxvii respectively, which are impossible. 
The sum of its distances from Ancyra to Germa is, on the lowest estimate, 
83 miles, which cannot be accepted [Sivri Hissar is not above 72 English 
miles from Angora (24 hours)]; my estimates make it 74, and Hamilton’s 
milestone at Miilk, which doubtless had been carried some distance, has Ixxi, 

The eighth milestone from Angora is now at Aladja-atli, three hours to 
the south-west of the city. It is mostly underground and we did not think 
it worth while waiting to excavate it. It can easily be completed from the 
examples already given. 


74. Aladja-atli, in a cemetery. (A.). 


ADRI 
MAX 
COs III 
PERA:LARCIVMMA 
CEDONIMLEGAVG 
PR PR 
M VIII 


For the other milestones belonging to the road, compare Hist. Geog. 
p. 238.4 





1 On this feature, see below under ‘Galatian Koyundji to Beydjas is 6 hours according to 


Civilisation.’ Hamilton. 
2 So Sir C. Wilson Handbook p. 18. We took * But no. (5) does not seem to belong to this 
5 h. 20 m. going vid Aladja-atli. road. It was found one hour to the south of 


3 Reckoned 6 hours, 7.¢. 18 miles; from Balik Angora. See below, vii. § 1. 
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§ 6. BLovKion and Péion.'—In the twelfth book of his Geography (c. 
5, p. 567) Strabo tells us that in the territory of the Tolistobogioi there were 
two castella, BXovxvov and IIjcov, the former of which was the royal seat of 
Deiotarus and the latter his treasury, Now we learn from Cicero’s Oration pro 
rege Deiotaro (cc. 6-7) that on his march westwards from Zela in Pontus, 
Caesar arrived at a castellum of Deiotarus which the MSS. call Lucetum. 
Here, according to his accusers, the Galatian king had laid a plot to 
assassinate him; but he postponed it to the following day, when Caesar 
would reach another castellum, to which the MSS. also give the name 
Luwceium, It is generally recognised that Zwceitwm is an error for Bluctwm 
and that the name of one of the two castles has supplanted the other by a scribe’s 
mistake. Halm (in his later editions), C. F. W. Miiller, and others follow 
Wagner in making Péion the first and Bloukion the second, on the ground 
that the valuable gifts which Deiotarus had prepared for Caesar were 
probably laid out at Péion, which was his treasury (yafopvAdxtov). 

But it is obviously more probable that Bloukion? was the first (¢.e. more 
easterly) castellum, for it is more likely that the name of the first should 
linger in the scribe’s memory and supplant the second than that the second 
should supplant the first; and Deiotarus might very well bring the gifts to 
the first castle that Caesar visited in order to make a good impression on 
him at the outset. In any case it is certain that Deiotarus did not admit 
Caesar to his own treasure-chamber but set out the gifts in a special room. 

Now as tothe line of Caesar’s march, we know from Cicero, Dion 
Cassius (xlii, 48-9) and the Bellum Alexandrinum (c. 78), that it led from 
Zela to Bithynia and passed right across the country of the Tolistobogioi. 
The latter fact shows that Caesar did not travel by the later Pilgrims’ route ; and 
practically there is no doubt that he took the road by Vindia, Germa, and 
Dorylaion. The only doubt is whether he passed through Ancyra or Gorbeous 
(Castor’s stronghold, see below vii § 3); but as no allusion is made to Castor, 
Ancyra was probably his last halting-place in the country of the Tektosages. 
Thence he marched to Bloukion, which we identify with Assarli-Kaya, a fine 
Gallic fortress a short distance south of Balik-Koyundji (Papira);* and next 
day he reached Péion, which may perhaps be the ruined castle lying a few 
minutes’ walk E.S.E. of the village Basra (Basri). His marches were not 
very long, as he had time to bathe and dine comfortably each day. Moreover, 
he had certain arrangements to make with Deiotarus, 


§ 7. GorpiIon and the RoYAL ROAD.—The famous city GorDION has 
to all appearance been rightly identified by Dr. Kérte with a very old site on 
the Sangarios, opposite the village Pebi, a little to the north of the road we 
have been describing. The situation of the town, the discovery of remains 
there belonging to the ‘ Trojan’ civilisation, the ‘ Hittite’ relief found by us 





1 This section was suggested to me by Prof. Perrot, Exploration, pp. 215, 274. 


Ramsay. * Athen. Mitth. 1897, p. 1 ff. (espec. p. 
2 So Kayser, Sauppe, Klotz, etc. 19 ff.). We did not visit the site, but one 
5 The castle beside Istanos is less probable. obtains a fair view of it from the railway. 


On Assarli-kaya compare Hamilton, i. p. 432: 
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at Yarre (Part I. § 3), and the primitive site at Balik-koyundji, show (as 
has been pointed out in Part I. § 5) that this road was a very old one, and 
that there is now no need to suppose that the ROYAL ROAD made a détour 
by Giaour Kalési, the splendid prehistoric fortress with ‘ Hittite’ sculptures 
discovered by M. Perrot;! but that, in all probability, after crossing the 
Sangarios beside Kavundji Keuprii (‘melon-seller’s bridge’), it took the 
direct and natural route to Ancyra, which was afterwards followed by the 
Roman road. 


IV. The alternative road by Giaour Kalési. 


§ 1. Myrika.—But the existence of Giaour Kalési shows that the 
alternative route from the Sangarios to Ancyra was likewise an important one 
in the earliest times. This road crosses over rolling country to the oasis 
of the Haimane,* the valley at the southern end of which lies Hammam, the 
merkez (governmental centre) of this whole region, prettily situated at the 
head waters of a stream which flows north-west to join the Angora river. 
Hammam owes its importance largely to its healthy situation and to its hot 
springs, which were in old time the Therma of the Myrikenoi.® It is, how- 
ever, quite a modern town, and MYRIKA (in later times called Hagios 
Agapetos) lay about three miles down in the valley beside Kadi keui. 
An exaet parallel may be found in the case of Hieropolis in the Phrygian 
Pentapolis, which lay about two miles from the hot springs to which it owes 
its importance (CB. ii. p. 679 f£).4 At Kadi keui there are numerous ruins 
of all kinds both in the village and in the cemetery. Besides sepulchral stelai 
and ‘ doorstones’ and squared blocks innumerable, we saw no end of stones 
suitable for Christian architecture,—moulded blocks, and short pillars of the 
characteristic Byzantine shape with capitals to match. Several of these 
have crosses cut on them. In the cemetery are some inscriptions now almost 
entirely illegible, one with the ‘ Constantinian’ monogram £ within a circle, 
another decorated with a rosette and beginning Adp. Avoundns «.7.r. In the 
village we found only one : 


75. Large letters. Very much worn. (A.). 





AYPHAI Avpnr- 
OCTTEKO os ITexo- 
YAPIOC vaptos 
THEAYTO¥ TH éavTov 
CYNBIW ouvBio 
AYPHAIA//// Adpnrla 
TIAPOENW/: // Tapbéve 
NANEC~//// .avéo[Tn- 
CENMN/// oev pv H- 
MHCXAPIN uns Xap. 
1 Hist. Geog. p. 31. Sangarios well over to the Halys. 


? Haimane (=‘ Waste’) is the modern name 3 On Myrika Hist. Geog. p. 226. 
of the country south-west of Angora from the 4 Cf. also Mnizos above, i. § 5. 
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To Myrika belongs also the interesting inscription of Kara-khodja 
published by Ramsay J.H.S. v. p. 253. 

Both here and at the neighbouring village Erif we noted the Mén-cres- 
cent on altar-stones; and half an hour to the north of Gerrim are the 
foundations and one or two courses of a small temple, doubtless of Mén, the 
great god of the district. The blocks are very large, but it looks as if the 
building had never been finished. 

From Kadi keui the road passes over a ridge to Dere keui, from which 
there are two roads to Angora, one passing by Giaour Kalési (20 min. north 
west of the village) and the other by Oyadja; both coalesce again a short 
distance below Hadjilar. Six minutes over the stream from Dere keui there 
is a small fort on a hill which rises above the valley to twice the height of 
Giaour kalési (300 ft. x 150 ft.). The pottery found here (see Part I. § 2) 
shows that it belongs to about the same period as Giaour kalési, of which it 
was doubtless an outpost commanding the alternative route to Angora. A 
few courses of the walls remain in places and cuttings for the stones are 
visible in the rocks. The masonry is of the usual kind: unhewn blocks of 
no great size are laid Cyclopean-wise in rough courses, and the interstices are 
filled with smaller stones, the whole being backed in the same way. Traces 
of foundation walls may be seen in the centre of the fort. 


§ 2. AnpRonA.—The road hence to Angora crosses the ridge on the 
north of the valley and passes over the undulating plateau by the side of a 
high ridge on the east to Topakli, which lies down in a hollow (23 h. from 
Dere keui). At Topakli there is a certain number of remains, much weather- 
worn. Its ancient name was ANDRONA according to the following inscription 
which we were fortunate enough to find. We should like to identify Androna? 
with Ptolemy’s "Avdpos, a town of the Tolistobogioi, whose territory seems to 
have extended well over towards Angora. 


76. In the mosque floor: small altar-stone. The letters are well cut. 
Myvi 


*Avdpovn- 


vp 





TPOTTOZKAIBEA Tpomos cai Béd- 
AAEYXHN Aa evynv. 
Tporos at Hermione, C.I.G. 1220. Bella isa Celt (Holder Sprachsch. 


s.v. Bellus), and her husband a Celt with a Hellenized name. The inscr. is 
interesting for the social history of Galatia (see below). 





1 Possibly “Av3pws, -wvos is the name. 
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(fe 
7. 


The monogram shows this inseription is not earlier than the [Vth cent. 
after Christ (ef. CB. ii. p. 739). 


ee 


77. Ina wall. (A.). 








V. Some inseriptions of Ancyra. 


Our most important finds in the Angora valley were the two lion-reliefs 
described in Part I. § 4. At Angora itself we copied a few inscriptions, 
The first is a quaint set of hieroglyphics which 


which may be given here. 
The stone is lodged in the 


some reader may perhaps be able to interpret. 
Consulate, whither it was brought by Mr. Cumberbatch, now H.B.M. Consul- 


General at Smyrna. 
78. 


eshte 


(ey 





MCN IAK 


a 





The others are a series of Byzantine inscriptions. They are not worth 


an epigraphic text. 


79. Hadji Abdul Pasha tchiftlik (ca. } hr. south-west of Angora), in the 
cemetery. 


[PEvO]ade xexol|[unra]e 6 S0dr0¢ Tod | [O(eo)d] Aeovtios pea | [Rv- 
\ tapos wai 4|[you]uevos tis | [év]Odde povijs | [6 wlavtav gidros. 


80. In the Templum Divi Augusti. 


+EvOdade xexoiunt|at 6 dodr0s Tod O(ce0)i | Oeddmpos o mavT| av 
hiros ivd(ueti@ve) '|, Mal@ xy’. 


1 For another inscription of Ancyra, see no. 95. 


HS.--VOL. XIX. 
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Phrases like 6 wavtwv diros, waco woOntds, avnp TroOnTds, etc., are 
characteristic of Christian inscriptions. 

The following are all engraved on thin slabs found near the railway 
station, and have been collected together in the Konak by M. Proestakia. 


81. fEvOa8 cata|xnte 6 Soddos | Tod O(c0)b IovrAna| vos 6 brrodua | - 
Kovos 0 Kaas | Kapwr TH é| KKAnolat. 


82. PEvOdde xexdu|ite @ Soddos Tod | Be(od) “Avacrdars|+ ere roby 
pn(vos) Eiav|ovapiov . . . év(Suxti@ve) 8't. 


Ll. 5-6. NYAPIYCFIJENS *IBt- On forms like ’Avaordo.s for 
’Avactacios, cf. J.H.S. 1898, p. 118, No. 59. Does Cr} mean avy’, year 213? 
The form évdtcrimy sometimes occurs. 


83. f’EvOa kite | 6 rapa @eod | xe avOpwrrois | roOnTds|, 5 Soddos 
tod | O(co)d TIkdtwvr | 6 xe Karoxodxist. 


The person here commemorated is named after the martyr Plato, who 
suffered near Angora doubtless in the persecution by Diocletian (AA. SS. 
22 July). 


84. "EvOdde xard|xcite 6 Sodd0s | Tod Oeod ['I]wlavns Kxomealris 6 
mavta|y pirost. 


Korvarns =vespillo, 6 ta copata TepictéAXov TaV KEexoiunuévor (cf. 


C.1.G. 9227; Epiphanios (Pair, Gr. xli.), ii, 8254; Justinian, Novell. 59, 2). 


VI. The Roman road eastwards from Angora. 


§ 1. Sarmaia.—This road is really a continuation of the Dorylaion- 
Ankyra road. We explored it only as far as Eccobriga. The line which it 
followed is not doubtful: indeed, only one line is possible. It runs up the 
valley of the Engtri Su (here sometimes called Tabak-khane Su, i. 
“tanners’-house river” !) through gardens and vineyards to Orta keui (2 h. 
50 m.). Thirty-five minutes before reaching this village is an old cemetery 
with a milestone of Severus Alexander (C.I.Z. iii. Suppl. 6901). Leaving 
Orta keui it continues up the glen past a ruined Khédn, a little beyond which 
the valley opens out into a plain extending up to Hassan Oglu and 
Idris Dagh. Then it crosses the ridge which separates the water-systems 
of the Sangarios and the Halys and runs down to Assi (ic. ‘ Rebel’) Yuzgat 
(about 5 hrs.). About half an hour south-west of this village, at a site called 





1 There are tanning establishments by its banks in Angora. 
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Stngur lying near the foot of Elma Dagh, we should perhaps place 
SARMALIA (Ptol. v. 4, 8), a town of the Tektosages, called Sarmalius in the 
Antonine Itinerary. The Itinerary gives this account of the road :— 


Ancyra XXIIII Bolegasgus XXIIII Sarmalius XX Ecobrogis. 


The intrusion of Bolegasgus, which lay, as von Flottwell rightly suggests,! beside 
Balikassat (to which it has bequeathed its name) on the direct road to 
Gangra, mod. Kanghry or Tchangry, supplies a curious parallel to the intru- 
sion of Manegordos in the Pilgrims’ Road (above I. § 2). If we simply cut 
it out, we get 24 MP as the distance of Sarmalia from Ancyra, which agrees 
excellently with the situation of Siingir.2 The ruins there are absolutely 
characterless, absolutely devoid of worked stones; but how few of the cities 
of the interior have now any character left them! Yuzgat however contains 
some of the remains of Sarmalia,—a sitting lion poorly executed, but not 
much worse than the other specimens of this class in Angora itself (Perrot 
Exploration p. 268, and Plate XI.), in the cemetery near Orta keui, or at 
Tcheshnir keuprii; a font ornamented with a cross, bunch of grapes, ete. ; 
Byzantine capitals; a fair number of building blocks, and some marbles. 
Only one inscription : 


85. Ona lintel-piece now used as a trough for the fountain. 


rPKAKALCIOCANESANAPOLKATA 

AIA@ KALCEKEAEYCENOWDLION 
PEN COAIKALCCIAKYPIAAAGCYTAR 

KAICE TIAALAKAAYAIAEIKCONKATA 
AIABLOXHKAH ONOMOIETIOIHAN 


I. KA(avdios) Kaootos AXéEavipos kata 
dvaOnKas éxéNevoev TO Hpw@.ov 
yevéoOar' Kaoola KupidXa Ouyarnp 
kat TerirrXla KrXaviia éxyovn cara 
diadoyhv KrAnpovopor Erroinaar. 


L. 4. Perhaps [TI]ersAX/a. 


§ 2. Eccosprica.—Leaving Assi Yuzgat the road descends sharply over 
broken ground to Kilidjlar in the pretty valley of the Tabanli Su (Tchukurt- 
chek Dere) which is separated from the Halys by a high ridge (1 h. 56 m.). 
There is a direct horse-road over this spur to the Halys but the road for 
wheeled traffic has to ascend the Tabanli Su for 35 minutes and then 
turn up a dere, whence the crossing is not very difficult, even without an 





1 Aus dem Stromgebiet des Qyzyl Irmak 2 Assi Yuzgat is about 37 km. (23 m.) from 
(Halys), Petermann’s Mitth., Ergdnzungsheft, Angora. 
no. 114. 
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engineered road. We descend on the Halys below Yakshi khan (which is 
reached in 3 hours). The bed of the river is sandy and its blue waters 
spread out to a width of 100 yards, so that in summer it is easily fordable, 
though in winter and spring a ferry-boat has to be used! An hour beyond | 
Yakshi khan on the road leading to Nefez keui (Tavium) there is a very 
ancient site on a conical hill rising to the height of 180 feet, called Kiiriik 
kalé (more correctly Kiiriighin kalé, ac. the castle of Kiiriik keui, which lies 
a short distance to the north). Naturally it is much washed by centuries of 
rain, but foundations of walls are still visible, especially on the north side. 
The slopes are covered with fragments of pottery and we secured several 
pieces of the greatest importance, which leave no doubt as to the antiquity 
of the site (Part I. § 2). That this was the ancient ECCOBRIGA seems 
almost beyond question. The distance, about 19 miles (30 kin.), corresponds 
admirably with the xx Mp of the Itinerary; and the name suits the site 
excellently (on briga, ‘hill’ or ‘ fortress’, see above I. § 6). That a settle- 
ment existed here down through Graeco-Roman times is proved by the 
numerous fragments of late whecl-made pottery; we saw, for example, ¢ 
dark-red painted base of late fabric, the rim of a large flat bowl (brown 
inside, red outside) perhaps Hellenistic, impressed ware and late black 





ware, 


VII. The roads from Ancyra to Caesareia and Archelais vid Parnassos. 


§ 1. All the roads converging on Angora from south and south-east 
coalesced at a point about 20 miles before reaching the city (just below 
Tchakal keui) and followed the line of the modern chaussée running up the 
east side of Mohan Gidl, passing between it and Emir Gidl, and then crossing 
the mountains on the west side of the conical peak of Tchal Dagh. No road 
could cross by the north-east side of Emir Gidl. Remains of the Roman 
road are to be seen on both slopes of the hill. M. Perrot tells how dans 
cette gorge [on the north side] on trouve importants débris d'une voie romaine, 
que le chemin moderne longe pendant plus dune heure. J’ai en ai rarement 
vu wne aussi bien conservée, Lille a, lad od je la mesure, dans le ravin, 5 
metres de largeur.2 These remains are still visible (cf. Wilson Handbook 
p- 32). On the southern slope of the hill we saw further traces of the old 
road close to the chaussée on the west side. In a vineyard on the northern 
side is a milestone of Alexander Severus, copied by Perrot (CUZ. iii. 
316). 

The most important of the southward routes are the Roman roads to 
Archelais (Ak Serai), which afterwards became the Pilgrims’ route, and to 
Caesareia-Mazaka.* These coincided as far as Parnassos. We first give a 
Table showing the accounts given by the Itineraries. 








1 Cf. Sir C. Wilson op. cit. p. 20. 3 Hist. Geog. p. 254 ff. : see also under the 
2 Exploration, p. 279, various names, 
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Anton, ITin. p. 206, Anton. ITLx, p. 143. JERuS. ITN. PevuTINGER TaBLe.! 


Ancyra Ancyra Ancyra [Ancyra] 


mut, Delemna X 


Gorbeous XXIIII | Corbeunca XX mans. Curveunta XI | Corueunte XXII 
Orsologiaco XVIII | Rosolaciaco XII mut. Rosolodiaco XII Garmias XII 


| | ,, Aliassum XIII 
Aspona XX | Aspona XXXIII | Civ. Aspona XVIII | Aspona X 
v.l. XXX mut. Galea XIII 
», Andrapa IX 
| Finis Gal. et Capp. 
Parnasso XXII | Parnasso XXIIII mans, Parnasso XIII Aspasi XII 








§ 2. Ditimnta.—The first station? given only by the Jerusalem 
Itinerary under the corrupt form Delemna, was called DILIMNIA, as we know 
from an inscription of Ancyra published by Dr. von Domaszewski (Arch. Epig. 
Mitth. aus Osterr. 1885, p. 115). 

Its name shows it was situated beside the two lakes Emir Giél and 
Mohan Giol. The exact site is in all probability beside Orendjik, a village 
near the head of Mohan Giol, where there is a considerable number of remains, 
mostly late in character (including a fragment of a statue, sarcophagus lids, 
altars, pillars, Byzantine columns, etc.) ; the natives also told us that they dig 
up pottery, tiles, and stones, in and beside the village. The distance from 
Angora is about 10$ miles (17 km.):% this would give xi MP., while the 
Jerus. Itin. has x. In a cemetery opposite the end of Emir Giél, we saw a 
broken pillar with a worn fragment of an inscription, 


86. (A.). /////////1// 

LEG III 

XIII 
Fifty-three minutes south of Orendjik, at the village Kara-oglan, there 
is a mound (eyuwi) with a profusion of ceramic fragments representing a 
primitive site, as is proved by the pieces of unpainted, red-faced Cypriote 
pottery which we picked up there. But if we pay any respect to the numbers 
of the Itinerary—there is nothing else to guide us, and we have found its 
distances not often far out—we cannot identify this site with Dilimnia. The 


1 ‘In the Table the stations are put in the 3 As nearly as I can estimate ; it is reckoned 
reverse order, so that Corueunte is next to 4 hours by the villagers, but the hill has to be 
Archelais’ (Hist. Geog. p. 254). crossed, 


2 Hist. Geog. p. 251. 
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fragments of Byzantine architecture in the cemetery——moulded and squared 
blocks, short columns, etc.—have been carried from Dilimnia (Orendjik). 


§ 3. GorBEous.—Twelve minutes east of Tchakal keui, as we have 
already indicated, there is a parting of ways to east, and south-east, and 
south,—the Roman roads to Archelais and to Caesareia, the road from 
Angora to the Halys joining the great military road of Byzantine 
times, and a road down the west side of the Salt Lake Tatta, all 
diverge here. This, then, was a most important strategical point, and near 
it lay GORBEOUS (TopBeods), the royal seat of Castor, who was slain there by 
Deiotarus (64-40 B.C.); 7d 5€ gpovpiov xatéorace Kal Svedupijvato TO 
TreloTov THs Katotxias (Strabo, p.568). The exact site of the town it seems 
impossible to discover. Prof. Ramsay placed it near Beinam,} a village three 
miles east of Tchakal, and we cannot get much nearer than this. There is a 
fair number of remains here, and when we asked for a ‘site’ the villagers 
could only point to a spot with a fountain, about ten minutes south-east of 
the village, called Xilisse Bunar (‘Church Fountain’) for no reason now 
apparent. Considering how often the term Kilisse is used to denote an 
ancient site, it seems quite probable that Gorbeous was situated here. The 
distance from Orendjik agrees very well with the Itinerary. I estimate it at 
about 11 miles (18 km.) or xii mp. This would give xxiii as the whole 
distance from Ancyra vid Dilimnia; but the distance straight along the road 
would of course be rather less, and so the xxii of the Peutinger Table may be 
right. The exact number is of little importance : it is impossible to estimate 
distances to a nicety, and no unbiassed reader who looks at the discrepancies 
between the four Itineraries will be disposed to place much confidence in the 
precise numbers given by any of them. 

There are some stones at Tchakal keui, which belong to Gorbeous, and 
we found three milestones in the cemetery. 


SY; “{A.). 

[NM PCAESARDIVIVESPASIA Imp. Caesar divi Vespasia- 
NI YI BONAL FOI/V/A VGPON ni [| f. Domitianus] Aug. pont. 
MAX WV ///SALE N+, wi fea DES max, [trib. pot. cos VIIT,| des. 
IX-IMPERATORZ <2 PER IX. imperator [1T.] per 

‘ ALL ENTE pe yg Sg 

A-C AESE N'N4 vM CAL LVM? > A, Caesennium Gallum 

COSXEVOASTICORIS PR. [leg. Aug. pro] pr. 


VIAS tPLORERAAY ¥//// GALATIAE vias [provinciarum] Galatia: 
CAPPADOC/AE PONTIPISLDIAE Cappadociae Ponti Pisidiae 
PAPH LAGO NIAELYCAONIAE Paphlagoniae Lycaoniac 
ARMENIAE MINO/Ii’'S-S AVIT. Armeniae Mino[r}is st(r)avit 


MIL oKVsy Mil(ia) XV. . 


' Hist. Geog. p. 255, &c, He seems right in identifying with Gorbeous Constantine’s ’Axap- 
xovs (error for ’AxapBods), p. 216. 
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The centre of the stone was erased and a rudely engraved inscription 

to Valentinian and Valens was then scratched on it, the result being an 

illegible chaos. We can make out Bonae Fo[rtwnae Fl.] Valentini[ano et 
Fil. Valenti)... . 

A. Caesennius Gallus was legate of the province Galatia under Titus and 
Domitian [Wroth, B.M. Catalogue of Gal. ete. p. 49, Mionnet Suppl. vii. 
p. 663]; see C.IZ. iii. 312 and 318, which attest his energy in making or 
repairing the roads. On the extent of the province at this time, see Hist. 
Geog. pp. 253-4, The enumeration of the different countries included in the 
province is merely for the sake of clearness. The number of MP is not 
certain; it might be any one between xv and xviii. 


88. (C.). 
TPC MHI I[m]p. Claesari 
DIVITRAIAN////AR divi Traian{i Plar- 
TICIFDIVIN:RVAE t(h)ici f(ilio), divi Nervae 
N/POTITRAIANO nepoti, Traiano 
HADRIANOAVGPONT Hadriano Aug. pont. 
MAXTRPOTVICOS max. tr. pot. VI. cos. 
TITPERALARCIVM ITI, per A. Lareiwm 
MACEDONMLEG Macedonem leg. 
AVGPRPR Aug. pr. pr. 

XXV KE XXV xe’. 

89. (A). 

BFDN B(onae) F(ortunae) D(omino) N(ostro). 
IMPCAESLDON // Imp. Caes(ari) L. Dom(itio) 
AVRELIANO Aureliano 

PF INVICTO pf. invicto 
AVG Aug. 
III rv. 


§ 4. OrsoLocia (RosoLogiA).—The road now runs south to Aghaboz, 
at the head of the valley of the Tabanli Su, which flows north-east to join the 
Halys below Yakshi Khan. For three quarters of an hour south-eastwards 
from Aghaboz the agger of the old road! may be easily traced and near the 
village the lateral confining blocks (margines) still remain, though they are 
gradually being removed by peasants in search of building material. To all 
appearance the road was a macadamised one (glarea strata): there is no trace 
of any flag pavement (st/cx, lapis)? In two hours and a quarter from Aghaboz 
we reach Hadji Izzet Bey tchiftlik, which lies a little off the line of the road ; 
and nineteen minutes behind it (north-west), there is a large mound (hiiyih), 





1 Noted by Prof. Ramsay, H.@. p. 255. article already quoted (2.G.S. Supp. Papers, 
2 Cf. Mr. Hogarth’s excellent remarks @ iii. p, 42-3). 
propos of the Caesareia-Melitene road in the 
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shaped like an oblong rounded at the ends, marking the ancient site of the 
third station from Ancyra. The name occurs in the Itineraries under the forms 
Orsologiaco or Rosolodiaco, in Ptolemy (v. 4, 8) as ‘Pooodoyla or Opoconroyia. 
Perhaps the form ORSOLOGIA accounts best for these variants. The pottery 
found here,—unpainted hand-made Cypriot and early painted fragments 
decorated with lines, side by side with white slip ware and brown painted and 
late black ware,—proves the continuous existence of a settlement here from 
the earliest times. The distance from the previous station, about four hours 
or 12 miles (under 20 km.) ic. xiii MP., is near enough to the xii of the Anton. 
and Jerus. Itineraries, 

There are a few old stones at the ¢chiftlik, but many more at Karali, a 
village lying an hour and a quarter north-west! on the slopes of the ridge 
which runs south-eastwards between Tchakal and Tol. Here there are two 
milestones, 


90. Onasmall column. (A.). 

ae eee a np. Caes T Aclius 

M pees [Jmp. 4 
AVREANTO NYAYSAVE COLI Hadrianus Antoninus 

‘ Aug. Pius cos, I1LL. 

RESTITVERVNE et Imp. Caes.] 


M. Aur[e\(lius) Anton[inJus Aug. cos. ILL. 


restituerunt 
M M(ilia) 
XXX AA XXXII. 2X8 


The date is probably Jan.—March, 161 A.D. 


91. Worn and faint. (A.). 


Bh //\ D. [NJ 
IMPCAESCAVRVAL Ip. Caes. C. Aur, Val 
DIOGLETIANVSPFINV Diveletianus pf. inv. 
AVGETIMPCAESM Aug. et Inp. Cues. M. 


erased [Aur. Val. Mavimianis] 


PFINVAVGABANCYRA p. f. inv. Aug. ab Ancyra 
MXXXVIII M(ilia) XXXVI. 


1 aw ead =, we : . : . . 
To Orsologia probably belong two inscriptions now at Tol keui (about 
1} hrs. to north-east). 


1 Reading 335° from the ¢chiftlik. 
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92. In the fountain. (A.). 


WA ANALS/III//1 
[///SAMIOY >KAI > //// 
MIIM|MAOTIIITOY >YIQ 
[//ZSZS1AOYANOYYIOS 
//// YEETINHTIIOSQN 
pntpe & AITTATPIFNHSIOISKAI 
StAOYANOYTOYMATPOS 
AS AIAMYPSINHEHPQ 
(Sos taMMHEEAYTOYTONBQ 
pov cUNTQAEONTIKAITHEAPa 
punpn=ENEKENKAIEYXAPISTI 
as. vacat 


92. Altar-stone beside the mosque: very faint. (A.). 


Sneath / _ 
é€Tl Atte Ere dap’ 
MHAKEAMLN KAI Makedwvr kai 
K YP ANEZAN (7, 7/// Kup(ivios ?) AX€Eavr[Spos 
QAYAMURMOMM. — vv vee ee es 
NOC TIAT(1 AY ///I,. vos Tatpt av| Tov 
EYCEBEIMY/H//M, evoeBet plv]y[ uns 
KA Pity yap. 


If the era is that of the province Galatia, B.c. 25, the date will be 159 
A.D.; and in that case we cannot restore A[vp]. in line 3. 
There is another illegible inscription on the other side. 


§ 5. ALtAssos(?) and AsponA.—The further course of the road south- 
wards is not doubtful. Passing below Abbasli it avoids the mountainous 
country stretching from Kartal Dagh over towards the Halys and descends 
along the valley of the Adji Oz stream by a perfectly easy route, which 
will be the line followed by the Eastern extension of the Chemin de fer 
Ottoman d’ Anatolie, if the route vié Caesareia to Sivas be the one finally 
adopted. At the village Avshar (lying 37 minutes west from the valley !) 
there are some ancient remains, and amongst them a very badly cut and 
exceedingly worn miliariwm of Gordian. 


1 At the point where we left the valley to 87 minutes from Avshar, 1 h. 44 m. from 
visit Avshar there is a cemetery with old stones Tchidemli, and reported to be 2h. from Abbasli 
(including some heavy columns). This pointis (which is 1 h, 22 m. from orsoLoeta). 
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98. (A). 
BE Bionae) F(ortunae) 
IMP CAES Imp. Caes. 

MANTONIO M. Antonio 
GORDIANO Gordiano 
FELICI felici 
INVICTOAY invicto Au- 
SOS////OCOP (?) ree 


It is just possible that ALIASSos lay a little way south-east of Avshar 
where there is an old cemetery on a slight ¢wmulus, from which we picked 
up fragments of white slip ware. The distance from Orsologia would be four 
hours (according to the data given in the previous note), which is almost 
exactly xiii MP. 

Our road crosses the Adji Oz stream on the north-east of the wretched 
Tatar village, Karaburun (‘ Black nose’), and crosses undulating ground to 
Shedit Hiiyiik, where there is an extensive ancient site around the mound 
which gives the village its name. The fragments of pottery found here are 
of late character (thin wheel-made pieces with red bands on a pink ground, 
or deep red on a white ground), and the other remains which are to be seen 
point to late times. Here undoubtedly was Aspona, which had become a 
bishopric by 344 4.D. As we did not traverse the direct road from Abbasli, I 
cannot be sure about the exact distance from Orsologia; but it is probably 
about xxviii MP.,) as against the xxx of one MS. of the Antonine Itinerary. 
The whole distance from Angora according to our calculations is lxiv MP.; the 
following milestone in the cemetery at Shedit Hiiyiik is numbered Ixv. 


94. (A). 


IMP///////LVALERIO Imp. [Caes, FY. Valerio 
CONSTANTINOPFINVG E Constantino pf. inv. Aug. et 
IMPCAESVAL erased NO Imp. Caes. Val. [Licinia]no 
erased PFIN///VG [ Licinio] p. f. inv. A Jug. 
MLXV M(ilia) LXV 
MZE M(inia) Ee’. 


This pillar was carried all the way from Angora to be used as a mile- 
stone, for on the back is the following inscription :— 





2 Shedit Hiiyiik reported 7 hours from Ab- 22m. from Orsologia, ¢.e. altogether about 42 
basli (our map shows 86 km.), which is 1h. — or 43 kilometres (26 miles). 
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95. (A.). 

AT AGHTYXH Ayd0n Téxn: 
KOPNHAIANCA Kopyndiav da- 

AWNEINAN Nwveivay 

CEBMHTEPAKAC LeB(aorHv) untépa xac- 
TPWNFYN AIKA 5. Tpwyv yuvaixa 

TOYCEBrAA tod YeB(acrod) Tad- 

A | H N OY aa ALHnVOd 

HMHTP * THCFAAATIAC } pntp(omods) Tis Tadatias 
BNEWK< ATKYPA 8’ vewx(dpos) "Ayxupa. 


The dots denote erasures (those in ll. 4, 6, 7 are only partial erasures). 
To Aspona belongs an inscription copied by H. Zimmerer (1896) at Hadji 
Bekir, Sadrovatvos Eipnvaios Swtypiyw vid pm. x. (Durch Syrien u. Kleinasicn, 
p- 307). 
The road we are describing was traversed by Jovian on his return from 
the Persian War of 363 A.D.) in which Julian lost his life. Ammianus 
Marcellinus describes his route from Tarsus through Tyana to Aspona (xxv. 
c. 10): post quae, ut videbatur expedire, disposita apud Aspuna Galatiae 
muneeipium breve Gallicant milites visi principi, iagressique consistorium, post 
audita gratanter quae pertulerant, munerati redire iubentur ad signa, From 
Aspona he went on to Ancyra, and thence along the Pilgrims’ route to Dadas- 
tana on the Bithynian border. 


§ 6. Parnassos.—The determination of the next section of the road 
depends on the solution of the problem as to the site of the important city 
of PARNASSOS, which has been variously placed by Mordtmann at Kir Sheher, 
by Kiepert at Kotch Hissar, and by Ramsay a little above [south of] Tchikin- 
aghil on the Halys? (though he recognises that the exact point where it 
stood can only be determined by an actual inspection of the localities). We 
had the good fortune to solve this problem. When studying Prof. Kiepert’s 
Carte générale with a view to the summer’s exploration, we were struck 
by the name Parlassan, which appears there some distance north of Kotch 
Hissar: was it a phantom or a reality? Great was our joy to find, as we 
approached the district, that not only was there such a village in this neigh- 
bourhood, but that it was reported to be an ancient site. Already before 
reaching the village we felt sure that we were on the right track, for on either 
side of Mulkus Obasi keui, a village forty-eight minutes north-west of 
Parlassan, we noticed what seemed undoubtedly to be the agger of the old 
road, although none of the usual lateral blocks were visible. After our 
arrival, any lingering doubts were soon dispelled. We at once saw that the 
village is built on an ancient site. Immediately behind it is one of those 








1 Gibbon, c. xxiv. 2 Hist. Geog. p. 298 f., 255. 
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hiiyiiks which are legion throughout all this part of the country; and the 
village and cemetery are full of remains of all kinds—building blocks, marbles, 
moulded stones, Byzantine pillars, ete. On the huyiik we found fragments 
of black glazed ware imitating Hellenic fabrics, and in the cemetery the 
following milestone. 


96. On a pillar now split. On the edges are fragments of a Latin 
inscription. (A.). 


AY TOKPATOPQNKECH/” Avtoxpatop(at)v Kéo[apoe 
AoYARK WNC TAN TIY/ Pr. Ovar. Kovoravrtilve 
eYceBlEYTYXICE BA// evaeBi edtuyt LEB. uleyiot@ Ké 

OYAAALKINNIA NWAIKYN4S/ Ovax. Atccwviave Atku[vieo 
EYCEBIEYTYXICEBAEFIEY, evoeBi evtvyt LEP. weylot[o, 
MOYAAKPIC TW KE //////_ Pra. Ovar. Kpiom@ xé 
OYMANKINIWDKAL $ ha E/ Ovanr. Acxwvvie cai Pra. 
KAAY AL WK WNCTANTINW Kraviio Kovotartive 
eT - KAICAPCIN émip(avertatos) Kaicapow. 
vacat 


On the left-hand edge is :— 
//RESTI 
tuerunt.... //TIS 

The reading of line 1 is certain. Perhaps we should understand 
Adroxparop(w)v, (cf. no. 69), genitive for dative. No number was engraved 
below the Greek inscription. We may compare with it 0.2.2. iii. Suppl. 7172, on 
which Mommsen remarks Offend(it) sane Crispus pro Iulio Valerius appellatus. 

Parlassin retains the ancient name Tlapyacady (accusative, as usual) 
with the slight change of » to / (due to the greater ease of pronunciation). 
An exact parallel may be found in the case of Modrene in Bithynia, which is 
now called Mudurlu in popular parlance, while the older form Mudurnu is 
preserved in the official terminology (cf. Z/ist. Geog. p. 459): in this case there 
was doubtless a concurrent cause of modification, viz. the fact that a form 
with a meaning in Turkish was thereby attained. The village occupies a fine 
situation near the head of a fertile valley running along the west side of 
Kara Sengir! Dagh. It is copiously supplied with water, which runs down 
from the fountains into the valley, and produces a patch of verdure most 
refreshing to the traveller who has been wandering over the thirsty lands on 
the north. The distance from Shedit Hiiyiik (Aspona) is just over seven 
hours, which gives 22 English miles (36 km.), exactly xxiv Roman miles.” 

The importance of Parnassos has passed in modern times to Kotch 
Hissar, the governmental centre (daimmakamlik) of the district, and many of 


! The italicized g is used to signify that the distant from Kotch Hissar and about 5 hours 


letter is softened down in pronunciation so as to from Tchikin-aghil (the road has to curve round 
become almost silent. the mountain). The road to Parlassan from 

* The village is marked on our map as ac- — the north diverges from that leading to Tchikin- 
curately as our materials permit. Kiepert’s aghil at a point 1 h. 33 m. before reaching the 


position is much too far west. It is 2-3 hours former. 
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the ruins have been carried thither. Hamilton copied two inscriptions there 
(C.I.G@. 4196-7) and saw‘ many fragments of columns, of white and variegated 
marble, and other architectural sculpture, but all apparently Byzantine... . 
In the mosque there were some columns of greater antiquity as well as many 
marble blocks.’ 

Parnassos thus lay about 6 (English) miles away from the Halys.1 We 
see, therefore, that Prof. Ramsay came as near the truth as was possible 
without exploration. His localization of the city depended chiefly on a 
passage in Polybius (xxv ec. 4) which describes the- march of Eumenes and 
Attalos from Galatia to join Ariarathes in an expedition against Pharnakes, 
King of Pontos, who threatened to invade Cappadocia: rapayevopevar 8 éx 
Kadzitov [unknown] weumrraio: mpos tov “Avy wotapov, éxtaiot madi 
avéfevEav eis Ilapvaccdv: év0a xai’Apiapabns, 0 Trav Karradoxav Bacireds, 
ouvéwitey avTois peta THs oikelas Svvdpews, Kal HAOor eis THY Kapnoov 
[Maxiccéwr coniccit Reiske] yopav. This seemed to prove that the road 
from Galatia to Caesareia touched the Halys, a day’s march north of 
Parnassos ; and when this inference was combined with the fact that south- 
wards from Nyssa (the next city on this route) the road went along the 
Halys, the case appeared to be complete. Now the road as we have determined 
it does not actually touch the river north of Parnassos, though it is not far 
distant from it. Yet the line of march followed by Eumenes and Attalos 
becomes perfectly natural—necessary, we may say—when we remember the 
great scarcity of water in the country below Aspona. Eumenes would not 
pitch his camp on the waterless plain, when the river was so near. 

Parnassos was the meeting-point of the roads from Archelais and from 
Caesareia. The line of the former road is perfectly clear, but we could not 
explore it. We may, however, mention for the benefit of some future 
traveller that an old site with many remains was reported to us at Yagmur 
Hiiyiik, five hours south of Devekowan, a village on the road [which we 
afterwards passed] reported to be about six hours from Parlassan.* 


§ 7. Nyssa.—We, however, explored the road to Caesareia for some 
distance to try and discover the site of NyssA. The road wends round the 
bottom of Kara Sengir Dagh by Palas keui (25 m.), Ishekli (37 m.), [where 
we copied a fragmentary inscription on a small sarcophagus . ... ACEBH//«ai 
unre yh avta Bath mite Oddaco[a] mAwTH...], Haidarli (15 m.), Deliler 
(23 m.) Obasi Yeni Yapan (1 h. 8 m.) to Demirdji keui (20 m.), and then 
passes over the edge of the plateau, west of Sari Agatch? to Boghaz keui 
(2 h.) where it emerges into the plain. Between Yeni Yapan, which lies 
five minutes to the north of the road, and Demirdji keui is the site of a 
Byzantine village on a low mound ; a sarcophagus and a few other remains 


1 Two hours by road according to the  owan, Kiirimini, Sofular, Oimagatch, Boyuk, 


villagers. and Kutchuk Boyalik (the last three under 
2 This road was described to us as going over Ekedjik Dagh). 
Petchinek Ovassi [immediately south of Par- 3 Pronounced Sariash (in Oberhummer’s re- 


lassan] and passing Kadyndjik, Fadilli, Devek- cent map wrongly named ‘Sari Yaghdschy’). 
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still lie on it, but the stones have been carried to Yeni Yapan, where there 
are numerous slabs and other stones with Byzantine decorations (also two 
fragmentary. Byzantine inscriptions), and to Demirdji.! 

Nyssa must, I think, be identified with the site now called Bazirgian 
Hiiyiik, in the plain an hour east of Boghaz keui, where there are remains 
on and around two hillocks. These are called hiiyiikler? but like several 
others (e.g. Parlassan) they are not strictly ¢wmuli or tels but rather 
hillocks on and round which the town was built and which doubtless served 
as a kind of acropolis. The larger of the two is about 80 or 90 feet high. 
Its slopes have been washed bare by centuries of rain, but slight traces of 
foundations may still be seen. The fragments of pottery found here are 
unimportant,—white slip ware, one wheel-made fragment with a black line 
on a white ground. At the foot of the smaller hiiyiik there is a deserted 
Turkish cemetery,—a common characteristic of ancient sites,—full of old 
stones, amongst which is an inscription (probably Christian) too much worn 
to be intelligible; and in the villages around there are remains enough to 
stock the site, but any inscribed stones we saw were almost entirely illegible. 
Half an hour south-east there is an ancient cemetery (Giaour mezarlik) with 
some remains. The distance from Parlassan is a little over six hours, which 
represents xx Roman miles, The Antonine Itinerary p. 206 gives Aspona 
xxii Parnasso xxiiii Nyssa, On p. 144 Parnassos is xxiiii from Aspona 
(agreeing with our estimate) so that perhaps the numbers have got inter- 
changed. 

From the evidence contained in a letter of Gregory of Nyssa (Ep. vi. ed. 
Migne, t. 46, p. 1034) Prof. Ramsay placed Nyssa on the bank of the Halys. 
Gregory is narrating his return,—clearly from the direction of Caesareia,*—- 
to Nyssa about 378 A.D (after his exile). After passing "Eapoos, a rainstorm 
began to gather but he reached Oveornvy (v.l. -rivn) without getting wet. 
Then the storm burst, but after three or four hours it ceased and he set out 
again xal To dynua evdpouwrepov éavTe@ (v.1. ob) ) mpocbev ty, ev byp@ Te 
kal émitodalg T@ THAD Tod Tpoyod &’ evKodlas évodtcOalvovtos. “Eats 
8¢ 0866 am éxeivouv éritynyv mrorliyyvny Huov Taca éeTmLTo- 
TadmLos, KATA potv cvyKkaTLiovaca TH VdaTit, ywpia TE cuUVEXT 
mept Tas 6yxOas Tod ToTapod, Tapddia TA TavTa Kal ov TOAAM TO péow at’ 
adApjrov SiwKiopéva, «.7... But this description is quite compatible with 
the position we have assigned to Nyssa, about four miles from the Halys, just 
at the point where the modern road to Kessik-keuprii turns towards the 
river. The city would of course extend some way towards the Halys and its 
gardens probably ran down quite close to its banks. Gregory’s twentieth 
epistle was written from a garden at the riverside. We did not travel as far 
as Kessik-keuprii, but we could not hear of any ruins in that neighbourhood ; 





1 From Demirdji Tchikin-aghil reads 346°. word. j 

° Hiiyiik and cyuk have the same meaning ; 3 Cf Kata poov ovyxatiwica &e. quoted 
but Aiiyiik is the term used all over this below. 
country, while farther west eywk is the ordinary 
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and unless someone finds a more suitable site for Nyssa we must accept 
this identification, which appears to meet the facts of the case satisfactorily. 

It seems necessary to infer from Gregory’s narrative that the Roman 
road after leaving Nyssa ran along the riverside and then diverged to Nev- 
sheher (Soanda) and Caesareia. The ordinary modern road, on the other 
hand, goes along the plain by Aladja, Sarikaraman, ete., and we heard of 
ruins on it. In Hamilton’s time a portion of the old pavement was still 
visible in the plain near Bazirgian Hiiyiik. ‘On reaching the centre of Ak 
Bounar Ova [the plain below Harmandal keui], we found, he says, ‘a large 
and well-paved road running from west-north-west to east-south-east, along 
which we continued to the east-south-east for some way. It was a causeway 
formed of small stones partly covered over and probably marked the line of 
one of the ancient roads’ (ii. p. 241). 


VIII. The Line of the Byzantine Military Road. 





The general line of the Byzantine Military Road across Galatia has, I 
think, been rightly indicated by Ramsay in Hist. Geog. p. 216 ff. After 
passing Palia-Iustinianopolis (Sivri Hissar) it probably crossed the ridge of 
Gunusu Dagh by an easy route into the undulating plain below Miilk, passing 
near Mousga (Arslanli-Hammam)! and reaching the Sangarios above (south 
of) Kavundji keuprii. The bridge Zompos, by which the river was crossed, 
was almost certainly situated (as Ramsay says), at or near the junction of the 
Tlidja stream (near Kabak). If the road ascended the Ilidja Su from the 
junction, then the bridge lay there; but it is quite as probable that it 
followed the line of the modern path (see the map) and crossing the Sangarios 
beside Kabak (where there is a good bridge at the present day), ascended the 
deve opposite the village for some distance and then struck over the plateau 
and came down on the Ilidja Su below Katrandji Inler.* This village derives 
its name ‘Caves of Katrandji’ from the numerous chambers with which the 
rocky banks of the stream are honeycombed. An ancient site was deter- 
mined by Prof. Ramsay about 55 minutes south-east of the village and to it 
belong the inscriptions which we give below. Is it Ptolemy’s VETESTON 
(Ovérecrov)? An hour and a half further up the valley the road passes 
under the fine Byzantine fortress APHRAZEIA,® now called Kizil kalé (or 
Hissar), a well-preserved specimen of late fortification on a hill rising 450 
feet above the road. The walls, enclosing a large space, are strengthened 
by triangular buttresses (perhaps a later addition, for they are not bond- 
ed into the wall) and provided with round towers on the less impregnable 
north side; while the gateway on the south is flanked by two massive square 
towers. 





1 Probably not going up to Eudoxias-Yiirme 2 See my paper in Annual of the British 
(as supposed in H.@. p, 218, top), which lies School 1898, Part ii. § 2. 
high up off the road, but keeping lower down % Hist. Geog. pp. 218, 227. First visited by 
between Boz (Arait). Dagh and the Sangarios. M. Perrot (Exploration, p. 276). 
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Inscriptions :— 
97. Inler Katrandji. In the village. Copy and impression. (A.). 


ETOYC EZP RPOMIOC Urous e€p's Bpoptos 
BAC \AoYo MEFACANHP Bacidovu 0 péyas avipp 


. Th] BovrA evyaptore? 


O4:..F10 WIBOVAHE VXAPIC TE! 
EP WCKAITAICEZOYCIAIC iw eee 


/ \ e U 
5 «étwcay b€ of KANpovomot 
A \ 
pov KaTa TpLaKOOTI)Y aToOKAaU- 
vv > A / 
ow dav, erred) méurpomat 


> 4 
QvuTOus. 


\ fal >’ U 
Kat tats €Eovclais. 


KET WCANAECOIKAHPONOMO\ 
MOVKATAT PIAKOCTENPATITOKAY 
CINOANENEIBHMEMYOHAI — 
AYTOYC 

L, 3. My copy has 0.101. B, Ramsay’s O.ri0..B. L. 4 My 
copy reads FEIIIWC, Ramsay’s T€i1iWC ; the impression seems to show 
N for the fourth letter. L. 5. KETWCAIL A my copy; *CKETWC A 
Ramsay ; the impression shows no trace of a letter before K (which is clear). 
L. 7. CIN Ramsay, confirmed by the impression; O1N my copy. Elsewhere 
my copy is confirmed by the impression. 

The date 165 probably =140 a.p. LL, 5 ff. The custom of making burnt 
offerings at the tomb is well known; compare, for example, an inscription of 
Hierapolis (CB. No. 28= Wadd.-Le Bas No. 1687) in which a bequest is 
made eis drroxavopov Tov IIAIION, Kérwcay is perhaps meant to be an 
imperative from xa/w (for xeérwoav). “Oa=@a, a ‘sheepskin’; the reading 
is certain. 

98. Jbid—In a fountain: roughly cut, unfinished doorstone with two 
broken reliefs above. The lettering is poor. My copy agrees with Ramsay’s 


(1883). (A.). 


//KAKPKOCBEITAMA Mapkos Betray 
/MAEIATYNAIKE'E TH] tela yuvarkei élotn- 
/INAANHCXAPEIN _ Ste oely pv(ym)ns xaperv. 


99. Jbid.—Doorstone with zigzag border and small incised figure above 
(very rough). (C). 
AAEZANAFOCTW | 
TIATPIEIPHNAWA | 
+HCENMNHMHCKAP | sic 


’"AréEavipos TO 
matpi Kipnvaw alv- 
éa|tnoev pvijpns Kap- 
tv]. 
The following come from further up the valley of the Ilidja Su :— 
100. Cemetery opposite Kiraz Oglu (ca, 3 hours north-east of Inler), 
Stele. (A.). 
NANALIYNHIFAIOY Nava yuvn Tatov 


ANECTHC////, avéornal|ev 
hidden , , 
MHMHC//// H(v)nuns [yaper. 


| 
| sic 
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101. Cemetery opposite Baghtchedjik. Doorstone with four figures in 
semicircular pediment. (A.). 


wishes! ri Mdpko xai Tata yoveliow] eéornoav xai| adtois favtes 
avléorn|oav pvnpns évexev. 
102. Baghtchedjik. Doorstone in fountain. (C.). 


ANAPIAOYPHNWNOYNA’ A  ‘Avdpi ’Aovpnr‘m Novva [M]a- 
TPWNAHCYMPIOCAYTOY Tpava 1) cvp[B]os avtob 
ANECTHCENMNHMHN ~ sic dvéornoev wvipny 

ENEKEN évexev. 


103. Yamak (at the head of the valley, on the west side), One figure 
above ; linear decoration. (C.). 


| AYPHOYHATTATIPKAIMHTH | P Aup. Nodva rat[]p cai untnp 


| MATPWNAAYP////IYWTPE |  Matpdva Adp...... Tpe- 

TIT WFAYKITATWANEC | wr@ yruncriry dvéo- 
| THCAN MH MHC | Teav pv) juns sic 
XAPIN | -xapuv. 


L. 2. C. says there is a defect on the stone but no letters have been 
lost ; but Ramsay’s copy has P . . 1. Tpewr@ for Operra. 


104. Ibid.—Very rude lettering. (A.). 


AAEZANAPITW *AreEavipi(a) To 
|AIWANAPIAN idi@ avdpi av- 
ECTHCENAANH éoTnoev pv7- 
MAHEXAPIN uns xapuv. 


From Aphrazeia the military road runs up to the head of the Ilidja Su 
valley and then strikes north-east to join the line of the modern post-road 
from Angora by Yuzgat and Sivas to Baghdad, which crosses the Halys by 
the bridge called Tcheshnir Keuprii. This bridge is admirably situated, as 
Prof. Ramsay says (p. 218), where the river narrows to enter a rocky gorge ; 
and there can be no doubt that the military road crossed here. About 1068 
A.D. the emperor Romanus Diogenes built a fort on the west side to defend 
the crossing (Mich. Attal. p. 146 ed. Bonn). The remains of this fort may 
still be seen on the rocky hill which bounds the gorge. On the summit a 
relief, representing a draped figure, is cut on the rocks: but it is too much 
worn to be intelligible; the slopes are covered with fragments of late wheel- 
made pottery,—thin white slip ware, fine dull red ware, etc.; and at the foot 
of the hill, beside the modern Khan, the foundations of a rectangular build- 


H.S.— VOL. XIX. I 
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ing constructed of large squared blocks (possibly an ancient caravanserai) 
have recently been laid bare. The eastern side of the bridge was defended 
by the older Byzantine fortress Saniana, according to Prof. Ramsay’s view 
(p. 218 ff.), which seems very probable. We were told that there was an 
dren on that side similar to the other; but unfortunately we did not examine 
it. There was nothing conspicuous to be seen from the summit on the 
western side: and, entirely forgetting for the moment the existence of 
Romanus’ fortress, we supposed that the ruins on this side represented 
Saniana, The Halys formed the eastern limit of our exploration. 


IX. The north-west of Lake Tatta. 


Kinna.—Thirteen years ago Prof. A. von Domaszewski published from 
a bad copy by a certain Leonardi, a druggist in Angora, an inscription from 
Akardja in der Néhe des Salzsees which ended apparently with the formula 
apxov[tes BlovAn Shwos preceded by an ethnic -ynvdv.!_ This was clearly an 
important text and two years ago Prof. Ramsay suggested to me that the 
ethnic might very well be Kwrnvav, mentioning at the same time that he had 
found reason to place the bishopric KINNA somewhere near the north end of 
the great Salt Lake Tatta.: In the Bulletin de Corr. Hell. 1898, p. 234 ff., he 
has published this suggestion amongst others, and I need only refer the 
reader who wishes for information about the district to his paper.” 

When we were in this region, we endeavoured to find out where 
Akardja was and to re-discover the inscription. In both objects we were 
successful. As the reader will see from the map, Akardja is a village at 
the northern end of the Lake. The inscription is still extant and reads 
as follows : 


105. Ina fountain below the village. (A.). 


ATAGH TYXH "Ayady Tix. 

MANTWNIONGS M. ’Avronov 

lO P4WYANONTON Popdcavov tov 

OEIOTATONAYT © sic Oevoratov avt(o)- 

K PATO PATONE KOE Kpatopa Tov €x Oe- 
G) NWA NHNWNAP ov [Kw ]vynvev ap- 
XON #ECBOYAHAH yout ]es Bovar 87- 
7. Met as Hos. 


It is a strange fate whereby the important part of an inscription so often 
gets destroyed ; but there can be no doubt about the correctness of Prof. 
Ramsay’s guess. The next question is, where did the city lie? Akardja is 





1 Arch.-Epigr. Mitth. 1885, p. 181. author informs me) to the fact that ke received 
* The misprints in the article, are due (the no proofs for revision. 
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not an ancient site and the inscription has been carried to the fountain, 
nobody now knows whence. In this neighbourhood there were several small 
old settlements, near Ak-in, beside Boyuk Kishla, and at the Tatar village 
Shekerli. 


At Shekerli is the following inscription on a small slab. 
106. (C.). "“Arrados Sica Ou|yarpi m. x. 


107. On the road between it and Kulu keui. (C.). 


////TOPALANOYAY//// 
MINI AINIITYO Al/// 
OS RT 

| MOYTAYK 
| THCYNBIC 
MMMM 


Besides these there are altar-shaped stones and other old blocks which 
have come from a hiiyiik beside the village. At Kulu keui there are a few 
remains, including cross-shaped doorstones (all carried); this village, we were 
told, was the local centre of government until the time of Said Pasha, who 
shifted it to Kotch Hissar in accordance with the general wish of the 
inhabitants of the district. 

These sites, however, are too unimportant to represent Kinna. It is 
most probable that Kinna was situated at Yarashli, a village some ‘hours to 
the west, lying under the main peak of Karadja Dagh. This mountain 
dominates the whole country round! and was clearly the site of ISAMOS 
Beacon which caught the signal from Hassan Dagh (south of Archelais) and 
flashed it on to the next station, doubtless on the summit of M. Dindymos 
(Gunusu Dagh).2 The ruins round the village are extensive, though 
now devoid of any very distinctive character. Some walls, however, 
may be seen which are apparently of rather early construction, composed of 
courses of large rough-hewn blocks without mortar; and on the hill side, 
550 feet above the village, there is a very commodious fort of quite a 
striking character. It is planned in the shape of an oblong and the walls 
are massively constructed of roughly squared blocks varying in size; in most 
places they have fallen down and formed a sort of embankment fifty feet 
in height from the outer side on the south, where the ground sinks most. 
Clearly this was a most important fortress before Byzantine times*; and our 
guide declared that there is an ancient roadway connecting it with the summit 
of the peak, pointing out at the same time what certainly looked like the line 


1 We took compass readings to it from 3 Compare the account of the Beacon and 

Herkenli (Dongdurma). fortress on Hassan Dagh in Jlist. Geog p. 
2 For the line of telegraphic stations, compare 352-3. 

Hist. Geog. p. 352. 

12 
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of a path. It would have been a tiresome task to ascend to the summit under 
a blazing August sun in order to test his statement,—and we refrained ; but 
there is no reason to doubt his account, for it is not the sort of thing a dull- 
minded peasant would invent: his information was quite spontaneous and he 
had no motive whatever to concoct a falsehood. 

Amongst the numerous old stones at Yarashli we found only one 
inscription. 


108. In the cemetery. (C.). 








AOYKIA Aovxia 
MANOY Mavov 
AYTHO élauvtqls] O[v- 
FATPIF yatpi 7- 
2M A ee 
Lu MN i. a 
| HMHC Sins 
XAPIN Napuv. 


An old Turkish cemetery an hour towards south-west, near Arsindji (a 
village lying in the broad rift between the twin ridges of Karadja Dagh), 
contains the two following inscriptions. 


109. Stele with pointed pediment: much worn. (A.). 


MANHCATITIIA Mavns ’Arma- 
NOYANC“ THCEN vou avéotnaev 
PiNHKITITINIA y[u]vnni Terwvia 
KAITATEITICA//// kat Tatei Ticd[vdpov ? 
M NHMHC punens 
XA P///////1 xap[uv. 

110. Eagle above, curved cutter below. (C. and A.). 

AYPBA BOYT!I//// Adp. BaBou Ti[u- 

OFENOYCMENANAP//// oyévous Mevdvip[p 

MEIPOYANAPIAN//// Meipou avdpi ar[é- 

CTHCEN MNHMHi//// ornoev pynun[s 
+APIN xXapw. 


On Bafou, see No. 33. 


A glance at the map shows that the situation assigned to Kinna agrees 
very well with the narrative of the journey of St. Theodore of Sykeon along 
the west side of Lake Tatta (see Ramsay, B.C.H. 1898, p. 234), which tells us 
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that the saint diverged from the road to visit the city on the invitation of the 
bishop, and then returned to his previous halting-place and pursued his 
journey to Lagania-Anastasiopolis.' 


X. The road down the west side of Lake Tatta. 


§ 1. Batsapon (?) and Pitnissos.—Kinna lay quite near the road 
(which must always have existed, though it is not mentioned in ancient 
accounts, so far as I know) leading from the west side of the Lake and from 
Iconium (Konia) to Angora. An ancient site is reported on this route at 
Shimshit Hiiyiik, about five hours south of Aghaboz, which may possibly be 
BALBADON (Hist. Geog. p. 216-7); but when we heard of it we were already 
far south and could not return to examine it. On this same road at the 
village Kozanli, less than three hours south-west of Yarashli, there was an 
ancient city of considerable importance. The remains here are exceedingly 
numerous, more numerous indeed than can be found almost anywhere in 
western Galatia, apart from the great cities. The cemetery of the village is 
simply packed with old stones; there are many other cemeteries in the 
immediate vicinity likewise full of remains; and we copied here no fewer 
than twenty-six inscriptions. Unfortunately they are silent as to the ancient 
name. What can it be? I think there can only be one answer, the 
PITNISSOS of Strabo, the Ilerevnocds of Ptolemy, the [I:tavecds of the 
episcopal lists. Let us review the evidence. (1) A passage in Strabo makes 
it clear, as Prof. Ramsay says (#.G. p. 227) that the town lay ‘in the salt 
desert west of Lake Tatta between Lykaonia and the Haimane.’ The words 
are "H te 6 Tatra [rovadtn] éori, nal ta rept ‘OpxadpKovs xai Tutmacodv 
kai Ta Tov AvKadver dporrédia uypa Kal Wira Kal dvaypoBora, dddTwv dé 
omdvis TwoAdn’ K.7.r. (p. 568). That is to say, south of Galatia there is, 
besides Lake Tatta, the bare, treeless, waterless Axylos, extending from the 
neighbourhood of Kaborkion? on the west to Pitnissos on the east and south- 
wards to the rolling country of Lykaonia. So far, the site at Kozanli is 
eminently suitable. (2) Ptolemy v. 4, 10, supplies an important corrobora- 
tion : ‘T7ro 8é ra eipnuéva EOvy (1c. the three Galatian tribes) dujKover Ipoo- 
evAnppmevitar® ev cuvnupévor avtoiss bd Sé TovToUs of Bufnvol* Kai pépos 
ths Aveaovias, év ols modes Lletevnocos, “Exdavuava. . . Kivva, x.7.r. 
Pitnissos is thus assigned to the country on the west side of L. Tatta.® (3) 
In late Roman and Byzantine times Pitnissos belonged to the province 
Galatia Salutaris (or Secunda) which was formed by Theodosius at the end 





1 Mynueia ‘AyioAoyixd, p. 421. 

° Hist, Geog. p. 229. 

3 Tpove:Anuevira:, one MS. ; mpoceduerira, 
three MSS. On this district see H. G. p. 251 
and below § 8. 

4H. G., le. 

5 This seems decisive against the suggestion 


expressed in Hist. Geog. p. 228 that Pitnissos 
was perhaps in the district Djihan-beyli near 
the Sangarios (with territory extending east to 
L. Tatta). There is only one fairly large site 
there (xi. § 6), and as it is near a splendid 
stream, it is ipso facto excluded. 
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of the IVth century by taking the south-western part of Galatia (including 
the bishoprics Germa, Pessinus, Eudoxias, Myrika and Pitnissos) and adding 
to it a corner of Phrygia (containing Amorion, Orkistos, etc.; Hist. Geog. 
p. 221). Now if Pitnissos be at Kozanli, the boundary between Galatia 
Secunda and Prima will be a line drawn from the Lake along Karadja Dagh, 
and passing east of Myrika—a very natural division—and we obtain the 
requisite bishopric for the southern frontier of Galatia, where it borders on 
Lycaonia. The territory of the city would, of course, extend far over the 
sparsely populated, bare country to the west. If it be objected that Pitnissos 
is thus near Kinna, we reply that the objection is not valid. The country 
round the Lake was (strange as it may seem) thickly inhabited : nothing 
amazed us so much as the number of sites all over this district, which 
produces little but pasturage for great flocks and herds («admep dvudpos odca 
mpoBata éxtpéper Oavpactas, tpayelas 5é épéas x.7.r., Strabo, p. 568). 
These sites are more numerous than appears from the map. We must 
remember, however, that the salt trade was as important in ancient times as 
it is now. 


Inscriptions :— 

111. Kozanli. Ina house. (C.). 
ANETWNCWLEE Karr ?]érov Swoé- 
NHTTATPIKAITIEN vn TWatpl Kai Trev- 
OEPAANELTICEN ep avéor[n|oev 
MN HM H- XAPIN pvnuns xdpwv. 


112. Jbid—In the cemetery: marble tombstone, with two figures 
above. (C.). 





KOMOAOCYAI Kopodos vdi- 
WYWCICINW @ t@ Youll] 
KEAOMNAYAIW xe Aopva vdio 
ANAPIFAYKY avdpi yAuKu- 
TATWANEC7//// TaT@ avéo[t- 
HCANAANH/////// noav wvH- 
MAHCX APIN////// ns yapw. 





113. Jbid.—In the fountain. (C.). 


TIATTACKAIMEATIO Ilamdas nai Medro- 

MENHMANHIAIW pévn Mavy idlp 

TEKNWEAYKYTATW Téxvp yAuKUTATO 

ANECTHCAN MHMHC avéotnaayv p(v)ipwns 
XAPIN xapty, 
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114. Zbid.—In an oda, (C.). 


Meipos t@ traltpi YwabEvy | avéo[ty|cev | wx. 


115. Jbid.—In the oda: broken at top and foot. (C.). 


Iu YNOMA 
ETIIKTHT 

ONECOAO 
NePONHC 


116. Jbid.—In the cemetery: stele with pediment. (A.). 











AY PCTEY NOC Aip. Xredvos 
ANECTHCE avéotnoe- 
Ni d@iwna v i8ip Ta- 
T PQ) KE AH Tpl Ke wn- 
TPICI CAT tpt Lica T- 
HCFAY K/ HS yruK- 
Ma! TATHCM ulrdrns p- 
AIH MAC — v|nuns Kap- 
vac. wv.] 


Lredvos, if right (as it seems to be) is an interesting survival of the old 
divine name of Kybele at Aizanoi; for the worship of Kybele in the Prosei- 
lemmene, see No. 163. ica also No. 106. 


117. Ibid.—Stele with figure of a woman. Worn, (A.). 


CAAG I/II! Lan[wvives] 
| KAITIPEOYEIC//// | ral Ipeovels [-yu- 


BER ees ae 
I vy avto[d] . . 


|_| NHAYTOIAP |_| 





eee eee 
TIATPIFA////// matpl yAlvKuTaT@ 
ANECTHCEN avéoTnoev 

MNHMHCx// pvnuens x[apuv. 
roccel//////!/// los oe[wovy Kvoupavet K.T.D. 


Larwvivos, also No. 280. The fem. name IIpeovels occurs in various 
forms in Lycaonia: IIpevoveis (No. 151), Tpecets (No. 164), [puet (dat., Nos. 
175, 176), [pects (No. 199), TptBls (Ath. Mitth. xiii. p. 262, No. 91). 
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Aup. Ilaras 
xe ’Avroverla 
iSt@ trarp[t 
yAUKLTAT@ 
avéoTnoav 
evn ]ns 
xapwy. 


Mévavépos xai 
Ilaras B[a|rpnos ’A- 


118. Ibid.—Stele with pediment. (A.). 
A PITATIAC 
KEANTWNEI 
LALWTTATP// 
CAYKITATW 
SIN ALIIT A 
ANECTHCAN 
M///////HC 
XAPIN 
119. Lbid.—sStele with pediment. (A.). 
IME NAN: POC KAI 
TTATTAC EA TFHOGA 
WIM! AMUTPIFAY KY 


Mflie VA VA »} FIG XAPN . 
VIANNUAOC HIONTC: 

YO CCTIBIGY KPEITO 
HIALG OC LAMAN AOG/P OV 


With 1. 5 ff. compare No. 123, 1. 7 fff. 





120. Jbid.—Stele with pediment. 
AAITITIOCOAYMTTIKWAAEA 
WK MHTPIMOYNAKTIATI 
JTL MINLII/E LPN 


121. Jbid.—Stele with three figures in pediment. 


VAPIAHOCK 
loOYNAANTUN 
<1 G//FAYKYTA 
VANECTHCEN 
NH MHN 
2INKEAYTO! 


0. 


(A.). 


Adios ’Odupnin@ aber- 


to té|x[v]p yAvKuTa- 


m\ria pytpi yAvKU- 
tat ]n pryipn(s) xap(e)r. 
B]o[n]uco[vvjov to- 
o[7’ éJo[7]e Riou 
. AOjos: [aA]Ao [ya]p ov- 
dév. | 


$@ Ké pntpi Modva xé Tani- 
q.. . | wo[juns xa]our. 


(A.). 
. -]vdpravos Ke 
. Mjodva ’Avtov- 


T@] avéotnoev sic! 
be ]vnenv sic! 
yap Ké éavToi- 

s.] 


122. Jbid.—On a tall block afterwards used for building purposes. (A.) 











ETIrO} 
ANECT 








TIPONEIZEINOCYNH  ~—.. . . . . 


L. 4. For -ns=-ous, cf. No, 126, 1. 2, ete, 
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123. 1bid.—Large slab standing upside down and fearfully worn. (A.). 


CWCIBIOCANNA LwolBios “Avva 
MHTPIKAITTATPIEY bntpl cai tratpi Ev- 
TYXIWNI ZWNTI tuxyl@m favre 
FAYKYTATOICA yAuKuTaToLs a- 
NECTHCENMNH 5, véotnoev py7- 

MHCXAPIN ns Yaptv. 
MNHMOCYNONTOV! Monucdovvor tod- 
WC//IBIOYAITOCAA tT’ éjo[t]e Blov Altos (=A/Oos)* ad- 
AOYAPOYAENTIOE 2 do [yap ob8é".... . 


124. Ibid. (A,). 

AYPMAA Adp. Ma- 
TPWNACT Tpava Xr- 
PABWNOC paBwvos 
THIAIAGY tH idla Ov- 
CATPITTAP yatpi trap- 
SENWAOY Bévw Aov- 
AAECTHCEN Sa éornoev 
MAMIME XA Hvnns xa- 
PIN piv. 

125. Jbid.—In mosque: much worn. (A.). 
AYPAPTEMWV Adp. ’Apréyor 
TIATIACS:NO//// Tlaras . . 
RETR i Cees eas b- 
AIHCOEKNHC Sins Oéxvns 
TIATPODIAOYTE Tlatpogiaov te 
KAITTPOKAHCKEAY kal Tpoxdns Ké av- 
TOIEAYTOICZW Tol éavtois Ca- 
NTECANECTHCAN yres avéotnaav 
MNH MHCXAPIN pvnuns yap 





| 
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126. Ibid. (A.). 


AYPAOMNAMEIPOY Avp. Aopva Meipov 
YIHCIAIHCTTEICWNI vins idins Tedowve 
KAIDIAHTWFAYKITA kal Didar yAveita- 
THCANECTHCEN MNH TNS avéoTynoev pvy- 
MHCXAPIN ens xapuv. 


This is perhaps Christian. :Arytn, Aouva and Meipos are often 
Christian. 


127. Sultdn Mezarlik (1 h. 20 m. towards the south of Kozanli). (A.). 


| AIONYCIOC | Atovictos 

| ANNAOY//A | “Avva bu[y]a- 

| TPIMNHN//C tpi pyy[uns 
ENEKEN &vexev. 
IOCNICEM: ¢ 5. wos ve oep[ev ? 
KNOYMI xvoup|a- 
NEIKAKO//N ver Kaxo[v|v 
AAAAV ~~ [addaxer 





K.T.A.]. 


In 1. 5 the last word is not cewovy, but some variant form of the word. 


128. Ibid. (C.). 


MOYCAIOCANTWNIWAAEAOWKAIANEY//// 
w EAYTOY MNHMHC XAPIN 


a , , > a \ > a 
Movaaios ’Avrwvie aderxo@ cai avey[io] 
€auTov pL. x. 


129. Jbid.—Small lettering. (A.). 


BABEICKAEAPXW BaBels Kredpy@ 
ANAPIAN//// avdpi avléo- 
THCEN MN MHCX// Thoev wr(H) uns x[a- 
PIN piv. 


130. JZbid—Altar-shaped stone. (A.). 


XEPEACTEP Xepéas Tep- 
MANW TEN Mave tev- 
@EPWMN! Oep@ pvel- 


ACXAPIN as ydpw. 
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131. Jbid.—Altar-stone without inscription but with three reliefs 
(1) Mén on horseback holding crescent in right hand, (2) eagle standing with 
outstretched wings on stag (?), and (3) woman holding garland (patera ?) in 
left hand. (A.). 


132. Ibid.—Altar, with serpent in relief on one side. The letters are 
clear. (A.). 
MHNOYAOYTO | 
| ECTAPTWNOC | 
| MHTEPECTHC 
ON 


which perhaps means Myvovdovto(v) (=Mnvddorov) ’Eotdprwvos punt(n)p 
éatna(e)v. 


133. Cemetery near Kozanli. Large slab. (A.). 


TIAIAIOCNATA& Il. AidAvos Narta- 
AHCCTPATIWTHC ANS OTPAaTL@TNS 
YOINIAICY MBIW 
KAITTAWTENHOY kai IIdwrévyn Ov- sic 
FATPIEAYMNHMHC yatpi éav(rod) pryjpns sic 
ENEKES &vexe(v). 


ae ‘ 
Oivids cvpBio 


134, Ibid. (C.). 

















ila ls samadhi 
k f 
AYPO\POY Advp(1ds)ou “Pod- 
hoc BAC | gos Baai- 
AAC ME Aas Mei- 
PoC I AIW pes ile 
@e1 WPROY Delp “Pov- 
SWCAY KY ae anil 
TATWEC rary Oy 
THCANMM wed vast 
MHEXA ee en 
PIN 
aaa 


Doubtless some of the other inscriptions are Christian, though there is 
no certain means of detecting them, 
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135. Cemetery near Kozanli. Much worn. (A.). 


@) ©) 


TA1AAAEZANAP Tata ’AreFavdp- 
OY//AIW.... ov [i]d/m [avdpi . . 


§ 2. An ancient village at AT-KAFASI.—The village At-kafasi (‘ horse’s 
head ’) about two hours west of Kozanli, is the site of an ancient village. 
The following inscriptions have been dug up there. 


136. At-kafasi—tIn the broken semicircular pediment is a draped figure 
of a man on right and of a woman on left. (A.). 


CTAAAI KOC WOIKON OMOC T'adaArKos (0) ofxovopos 
TTAOMMEWN TTAoppéwr. 





TIXoppéwy looks like the gen. plur. of an ethnic. If so, it gives the 
name of the site. Odxovouos can hardly be a personal name here. [I"]@AdAcKos 
also J.H.S. III. p. 127. 


137. Ibid. (A,). 


BAAENTIAA Badévtira 
ANECTHCENTIA avéoTnoev Tra- 
TPITLAIWMNH tpl idie uvy- 
MHCXAPIN ens xapev. 


138. Jbid.—Draped man and woman in semicircular pediment ; below, 
a plough. (A.). 


COYCOYCATITIA Lovaous Amma-? 
CAIO MHAHAA s Avowndn ad- 
EADWIAIWM EAd@ idi@ p- 

NH MHCXAPIN vnuns xapw. 


The first name generally occurs as Sovcov; but Lovcous is also found 


(No. 192). 
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139. Ibid—In the oda: stele with three broken figures in semi- 
circular pediment. Below, curved hook (cutter) and vase on table. (A.). 


MOYNAAIOMH Movva Acopun- 
AHKETIATIPOAL sic 8n «é ’Exrampobi(r)- 
wkrAlWwANEC @ xe Tal@ avéo- 
THCENEKNOI sic Tnoev Téxvor(s) 
MAH MHCXAPIN uv(h)uns xapuv. 


140. Jbid.—In house-wall: doorstone with plough. (A.). 


KOYCOYIWAHTIATPI Kovcov *1adn rratpi ste 
MNHAAHC XAPIN pvHuNs yapwv. 


For Iwdy cf. J.H.S. 1898 p. 120 (No. 65). 


§ 3. The PRosEILEMMENE.—A short distance south of Kozanli we enter 
a tract of country lying along the Salt Lake and stretching westwards in the 
direction of Amorion and Laodiceia (Katakekaumene), which in early and late 
times belonged to Lycaonia, but in the intervening centuries was attached to 
Galatia under the name of [poce:Anppévn (sc. yopa), ‘The added territory’ 
(Ptol. v. 4, 10, already quoted). When this tract was added to Galatia is not 
certain. In Hist. Geog. pp. 251, 377 it is suggested that it was separated 
from Lycaonia by Pius (or possibly Hadrian) at the time of the institution of 
the province Cilicia-Isauria-Lycaonia. But the author does not now 
consider that event sufficiently important to have given a new name to the 
country; and in an article on Galatia! in Hastings’ Dictionary of the 
Bible (not yet published) he puts forward a very ingenious and plausible view. 
‘The analogy of the similar name Epiktetos, i.e. émwierntos Ppvyia, “the 
Acquired Phrygia,” suggests that the transference took place as a permanent 
and real change of rule at a much earlier period. Now, according to Pliny 
(N.H. v. 95), the part of Lycaonia that adjoined Galatia was given to it as a 
tetrarchy. This Lycaonian tetrarchy was certainly close to Ptolemy’s Pros- 
eilemmene and probably another name for it. Pliny says the tetrarchy 
contained fourteen cities with Iconium as capital, and distinguishes it from 
Lycaonia proper (ipsa Lycaonia)...Ptolemy indeed does not make Proseilem- 
mene extend so far west as Iconium; but he is incorrect about the extent of 
all the divisions of this whole region. Lycaonia as a whole had been added 
to the Pergamenian kingdom in B.c. 190; but the kings were not strong 
enough to hold this distant territory, and part of it was probably taken by the 
Gauls about 160; and this part afterwards passed under the power of the 
Pontic kings along with Galatia....In any case the name Tetrarchy originated 
before the Roman provincial organization was instituted.’ 


1 This article contains the only complete account to be found of the formation of the 
province Galatia. 
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In determining the names of the sites in the Eastern portion of the 
Proseilemmene, along L. Tatta, we have to depend almost entirely—to our 
sorrow !—on the Peutinger Table, which gives a road crossing the Axylos from 
the Sangarios (probably from Pessinus) and descending by the Lake to 
Archelais (Ak Serai). The latter’ part of this road is thus represented :— 





ae = 
"ch 
Alaisy 
~ 
Bagrum xx ae 

oe | Vetisso* xx en 

= ane sx ii 
| 8 srasthace : asso xu 
| Pegella xx Comitan gt 

| Congusso xv “<o* 


| Petra xx oo 


The fivefold recurrence of the number xx in itself excites grave suspicions 
about the correctness of the numbers; and our previous experience of the 
value of the Table (in cases where there are other authorities to test it) does 
not reassure us. But we may certainly regard the sequence of names as fairly 
correct ; and working back from Archelais, which must be the terminus of this 
road, we can find sites for the names as far as Egdaua, which we can with 
tolerable certainty identify with the first site on the road south of Kozanli, 
for reasons which will appear. 


§ 4. Eatavama and Eupoxias.—The site to which we refer is that 
called Tchorgia Hiiyiik, about xxii Roman miles south of Kozanli (see the 
map). On the mound there is nothing now to be seen but fragments of 
pottery, from amongst which we picked up pieces of early painted ware 
decorated with lines. The ruins have all been transported to the modern 
centres of life, Inevi (a mudurlik) and Insuyu, a well-watered village in 
a most picturesque situation; the latter especially is full of remains, amongst 
which are numerous inscriptions. The name which appears as Lgdaua in the 
Table occurs in various other forms, in Ptolemy as ’Exdavmava or Exdadvpave, 
in Hierocles as TAavapa, in the Notitiae as TadBava* A form ’EyAavapa 
would account for these variants and may well be the true name.’ In the 
later Notitiae (iii., x., xiii.) Eudokias occurs insteads of aA Sava, and Not. i. 
gives TaxSdvwv row Evdoxiados. Prof. Ramsay has rightly explained that 
the ‘double name makes it probable that there were two sites included in one 
bishopric, and that Eudokias was a foundation of the fifth century in a 
situation of the later type (ze. on a precipitous hill), while Glauama was at a 


1 The continuation westwards is quoted be- 4 In vii. as TaABdvov, in viil. Tadudvwv (a 
low (xi. § 6). mere error). 

? So Mannert reads ; but Verisso seems more 5 The initial E might easily be slurred over 
probable. 


and ultimately lost; A for A is a common 
error, 


3 There is another similar mound called Kara 
Tepe about one-and-half hours 8. E. 
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site of the Roman type’ (Hist. Geog. p. 344). Fortunately, we found a site of 
this later type some distance north-west of Tchorgia Hiiyiik, which may be 
confidently identified with EUDOKIAS. About three miles west of Yenidjoba 
(Yenidje Oba) there is a fine fortress, called Karanli Kalé, splendidly situated 
on a high cliff projecting from the range of Kara Dagh and commanding the 
country around.’ There are considerable remains of building: the corners of 
the fort are well marked and perfectly rectangular, and the masonry consists of 
squared but unfaced stones; there are also some cisterns to be seen. 
The place was certainly a stronghold of the Byzantine period. The identifica- 
tion of Eudokias and Eglavama is therefore fairly certain. 


Inscriptions of Eudokias :— 


141. Kutchuk Beshkavak; in cemetery. Doorstone, with a figure 
between pilasters above the inscription. (C.). 


MAPKOCTHIAIALYNAIKINANAMN 
HMHC | | XAPIN 


Mapxos 77H idia yuvarxi Nava py- 
Huns Xaptv. 


142. Cemetery 1 h. 20 m. from preceding (over the ridge of Kara 
Dagh). Altar with wreath underneath. (A.). 


MERIT SENHZW TC 
TIKWTEKNWBEW MNHMHN TUK®@ TExVP Dew pvyjnv. 


The tombstone here (as in multitudes of other cases) takes the form of 
an altar (Swpos) dedicated to the deceased man, who is regarded as deified 
(eds), merged in the divinity from whom he sprang. This is a unique 
confirmation of Prof. Ramsay’s view (CP. i. p. 99 ff. ii. p. 367 etc.) which was 
already clearly proved by a not uncommon class of inscriptions stating that 
the erection of the altar-tombstone is a dedication made to the god (or 
goddess) in accordance with his command ¢.9. cata é€mitayny Au edyriy, xé 
éaut@ Cav (Gott. Gel. Anz. 1897 p. 409, quoted B.C.H. 1898 p. 237) or 
matpl yAvxuTaTw puns yap, Ke Nei Bpovtra@vriciy ny (A.E. Mitth. 
1883 p. 179). The altar was not merely a tombstone but a real altar on 
which the cultus of the dead was kept up (see CB. ii. No. 226 p. 384). It 
is important to realise the inseparable connexion between religion and sepul- 
chral rites in Lydo-Phrygian conceptions, because the fact has a wide bearing : 
e.g. on the disputed question as to the purpose of several of the old Phrygian 
rock-monuments. When we realise this close connexion, we see that those 
monuments which seem to be merely shrines (because no grave is visible) 
are, in all probability, as necessarily sepulchral monuments as the monuments 





1 This pointed peak is very conspicuous. foot; I had fever at the time and could not 
The fortress was examined by Mr. Crow- accompany him. 
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which are indisputably sepulchral must be 


G. C. ANDERSON. 


at the same time shrines. (It is 


not necessary that the grave should be actually in the rock on which the 


monument is carved). 


143. bid.—Doorstone with two figures in semicircular pediment. (A.). 


MOYNAIAIWANAPICOY 


COVANECTHCENMNH 
MHCXAPIN 
144, Ibid. (A.). 
ADWBAAAE/ /|///MOYNA 
AKAIAKKALYNAIKIMOYNA 
INONNWNIOVFATPECIN 
Jigures 
\IMANHETEON//MNHMH// 
\PINANECTHCEN 
door 


145. Jbid.—Broken doorstone. (C.). 


Modva idie avdpi Yov- 
gov avéatynoev pv7- 


uns xadpu. 


. abe]Ab@ BE ade[AGH] Movva 


.» Ja nai” Anna yuvatki Movva 


kali Tlovrwvi(a) Ovyatpéow 


kali Mavy éyyor[e] wrrjun[s 
xalpw avéotyaer. 


Hf] MCKA////////T1ACE//// 
Hawt a//// WKA//// 
/!//KAIAAANHKAIIC 


//// MHCXAPIN 


146. Zbid.—Doorstone. (C.). 


TIATIACTWIAIW// 


147, 
zigzag decoration, and a plough. 


(C.). 


Cemetery called ‘ Djelil’ near Kushdjali, 


Two figures, grapes and 


KOVCIAOC 


COvCcOoV 


AKAAA | 
| OcccIrors 


| sTONEYC 
| MNHITHC 
| XAPIN 
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Inscriptions of Glavama (Eglavama) :— 


148. Insuyu.—In the village. Small altar with ox-head: much worn. 


(A.). 





///\APOCAATEINA KA ]apos Aayewa- 
(MCA MEFICTC/ t]ns Avi Meyior[@ 
EYX1 IN evx[7 Jv. 


Is Aayevalt]ys an ethnic, a native of Lagina? Steph. gives Aaywitns 
vr Aayivaios as ethnics of the Carian town of that name. 


149. Ibid. (A). 


OPOYrICATT Dpodyis ’Ar- 
THIATYNAI mia yuvat- 
KIIA//AYTA Ki b6[(a](O)uya- 
TPH )//MI tpt [uy |u[ns 
XAPIIIKAIA xapw Kai alv- 
TWZWNTI T@ CovTL. 


150. Jlid—Ona slab. (A.) 


TEIMOKAHCKAIFHC TecwoxrAns cai Dis 
OIFONEICMENEKAH ot yovets MevexrH 
TEKNWMNHMHCXA TEKVO LYHULNS Xa- 
PIN piv. 
151. Jbid.—Chipped fragment. 
'/// JHO*CIAYPTTIPEIOYEIC 
/// \CINOICTEKNOICAY THC 
'///AONWKMNHCIOE® 
On the name IIpecovers, see No. 117. 
152. Jbid.—In another cemetery. 
_AVPH//// Avpn[Ada 
| KYPIA// Kupia 
| TEING Ted{p]o[Ogov ? d- 
| NECTH//// véeotn| oa 
_MITPIM pntpi plov 
| ATIMHK//// "Anmn Ke [a- 
AEATIHP//// deArH ‘P[o- 
YDEINAI//) udeivy x[é 
| €AYTHZC//// éauti o[a- 
| CAANNH//// sic oa wv7(u)nls 
| xapwy. 


| XAPIN//// 


H.S.—VOL. XIX. 
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153. Jbid.; altar by the mesdjid. (C.). 


Christian Inscriptions :— 


154, Jbid.—In cemetery : plain stone. 


L. 1. Avdxwy for Svaxovos ; cf. Ath. Mitth. xiii. p. 253, No. 62; Sterrett 





AIALATeE! 
JAIN HOY 
CATPIAT 
AOC PY 
CANWOC 
TA TIL 
MHC EW/// | 
OKEND | 
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Aidia Te- 
pivyn Ov- 
yatpi Ai- 
Atos [X]pv- 
cav[@]os 
malTnp mvn- 
uns é[ve- 
Kev. 


(C.). 


MENNEACAIAK @NIOC//////// 
NIOYAIAKOVYC @NK//////////// 
TONYIQNMOY//ALAE/////////// 
KAINAPMAEL//GaK AIA/////////// 
ANEC~HC N////ENAANH////CXA//// 


EJ. No. 215. 


Ibid—Slab much worn and overgrown with lichen. (A.). 


155. 


AAEZANAP 
OCTIPEBTH 
-FAYKYTAT 
HAYTOYMH 
TPINONNH 


ALAKON//////// 


ANEC 
THC/NMN 


"Anr€éEavdp- 

os mpe(o)B(UTEpos) TH 
yAuKUTaT- 

n avTov un- 

tpt Novyyn 

dcvaxov[ loon 

avéo- 

rnolelo pvrip 

ns Xapev. 


There are also other fragments not worth publishing. 


156. 


Inevi.! In the cemetery. 
EMATACOC//// 
CVNBISLA//// 
AIAYTSZ//// 


CTHCEN 


’Ezrayados . . 
cuvBi@ yAluKuTatyn K- 
\ > Lal a“ , , 
ai aut@ bl @v avé- 
‘ 


oTNGEV. 





1 I omitted to write down the name ; but my recollection is distinct. 
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157. Ibid. Stele. (A). 
“Os tavtn TH oTH\An Kaxhy yeipa mpocoloe ophava | téxva AiTrovTo 


‘ , 5 ” . e 
| xnpov Biov olxov | épnwov,—the common formula of execration. 


158. Ibid.—Two figures and a lion(?) much worn; below, basket of 
fruit and spindle. (A.). 


AAEZANAPO//// ’AréEavSpo[s 
K AIAGHNAGZW//// kai ’A@Onva fa[v- 
TECANHPKAILY1//// Tes avnp Kal yulvn 


MNHMHCXAPIN punens Xapev. 


159. Ibid. (A). 


I/I/1//P XM 
/I//AIOICTEK . . b]8lous réx- 
NOIAOMETIW © sic vou(s) Aopuerio 
YWKAIAIAW b@ kai Aide 
6YTATPIAANH Ouyatpi pvy- 
NHCXAPIN sic (“)ns yapu. 


§ 5. PstpeELA—VERINOPOLIS.—The next city on the road is Pegella, which 
is clearly a corruption of PSIBELA or PSIBELLA! (as Ramsay suggests), afterwards 
renamed Verinopolis, probably about 457-474 (Hist. Geog. p. 345). It is to be 
identified with the site at the Kurdish village Herkenli about xxii MP. south- 
east of Glavama. The village is built on a hiiyiik which conceals ancient ruins. 
We picked up here a piece of ‘Samian’ ware; beside the mound a sculptured 
stone was recently dug up and sent to Konia, the capital of the vilayet; and 
the remains in the village. and cemetery—capitals, bases, marble fragments, 
moulded stones, pillars, and large squared building blocks—are in themselves 
sufficient to attest an ancient settlement. Five minutes below Herkenli there 
is a ruin which gives to the village-the alternative name of Dongdurma, 2.c. 

cement or composition resembling stone.’ It is thus described by Ainsworth? 
who saw it in 1839. ‘The ruin appears to have been used as as aqueduct, 
the masonry of which is completely hidden by a thick incrustation of traver- 
tine, deposited (as on the aqueduct near Antioch) by the waters trickling 
down from the channel above. This pass [it lies on marshy ground] is called 
by the natives from the existence of the ruin Kaya Boghaz (“ Rock-pass”).’ 
We found here a fragmentary inscription (on which occurs the name Meéipos) 
as well as the following. 





1 So in Notitia iii. ; otherwise ViBnAa or ViBiAa, 2 Travels und Researches, p. 190. 
K 2 
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160. Ona tall column in the cemetery; large letters. (A.). 


AIIMETIC Au Meyic- 
TWKAGA to Ka6a- 
POYCNA pous Ila- 
THIOYE ZEN miov €& €v- 
TOAHCTE! rorns Tet- 
MOKAEOYC fLokNE€ous 

M APKOYAN Mapxovu av- 
APOCAYTHC Spos avdtijs 
ANECTHCEN avéoTnaev. 


Kaddpous (f.) is a strange-looking name; the reading is certain. 


§ 6. Perta and Koncoustos.—Beyond Pegella the Table is much 
confused and corrupted. The names which it places on the road hence ‘to 
Archelais cannot all belong to it for the simple reason that there are too 
many of them and the sum of the distances is ridiculously large. Ak Serai 
(Archelais) is about 58 Roman miles from Herkenli!: the Table represents 
the distance between Archelais and Pegella as 96. Comitanasso is probably 
for Koropasso (fist. Geog. p. 344, 242) which belongs to the road; Ulinnaca 
is a corruption for some other name (ibid. p, 338) and may be cut out, but 
even then the distance 67 is too great. This means that either the numbers 
are wrong or that one station has got in from a different road. We find that 
the latter mistake frequently occurs in the Table when there are in reality two 
roads coinciding in part and then diverging” I believe that that is precisely 
what has happened here: that at Egdaua (Eglavama) the road really forked, one 
branch going to Konia and the other to Archelais, and that what the Table 
meant to represent was this :— 


Egdaua xx 

| Pegella xv 
a Ta (etre. 
we 


Congusso 


Now there are two important sites in this vicinity, Tuzun Hiiyiik on the 
road to Ak Serai (Archelais) and Toprak Kale on the road to Konia (Iconium). 
The former is exactly xv Mp. from Herkenli (Psibela) and the latter xx MP, 
from Tchorgia Hiiyiik (Eglavama). Perra, then, at Tuzun Hiiyiik and 
KonGoustTos at Toprak Kale seem to be very probable.* 


1 Eighteen hours; which agrees with the Laodiceia Katakekaumenc, but Ptolemy’s posi- 
tions always require corroboration. Kiepert in 

? A good example is given in my second his map in Franz’s Fiinf Inschriften u. fiinf 
article on Phrygia, J. 7.8. 1898, p. 85-6. Stddte alters the longitude of Laodiceia from 

3 Ptolemy places Kongoustos further west (cf. &8 to &y’ and places Kongoustos N.E. of it (as 
Hist. Geog. p. 361), in the same longitude as it ought to be according to our identification). 


map-measurement. 
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Let us now describe these sites. Tuzun Hiiyiik represents an important 
town, which was built on and around an isolated low hill in the plain. On 
the summit there were buildings which are now a mass of stones fallen 
together into a heap, and round the hill traces of an old settlement extend 
over a large area. A small cemetery on the north side still contains a 
number of old blocks, pillars, ete., but (as usual) the remains have been 
mostly carried to the large, neighbouring village of Eski-il (‘Old tribe’) and 
crowded into a cemetery of colossal extent. When Ainsworth passed this way, 
there were more remains on the Aiiyiik. He says (p. 191), ‘ After a ride of 
nine miles we arrived at a large artificial! mound in the plain, which 
apparently once supported an edifice. The ruins of what appears to have 
been a town of some size are also circularly disposed around the mound. 
These ruins are however now, with the exception of a few upright shafts of 
columns, level with the ground; nothing but foundations and _ scattered 
fragments are met with: so that after riding over and among them for some 
time we discovered nothing of interest nor any inscription. This place is now 
called Tusun Uyuk ...’ [He proposes to identify it with Kongoustos.].° 
At Eski-il itself (where Ramsay conjectured Perta, without exploration, 
p. 344) there is a small site on and around a ¢epe on the west of the village 
beside a cemetery which is full of old stones, This is very near Tuzun 
Hiiyiik; and doubtless it was a subject village or outlying settlement of 
Perta? 

In the large cemetery at Eski-il we copied the following. 








161. Altar-stone, much worn; vine on one side, the other reliefs 
defaced. (C., seen also by A.). 
Al///é///¢//w Adi M]e[yiJo[7] 
AOP//M CIII Aop| vu ]uélvns 
TIATHIOYIIPX1 Ilamiéov [ap}xe- 
PAMENOCIE! €|pa(od)uevos te[p- 
EYCAIABIOYE eds dia Biov e- 
YXHN VX IV. 
162. Rough stone with cross, (A.). 
MNH 
MHM 
ATP 
NHC 


1} This is a mistake. 

2 The place was visited by Dr. F. Sarre in 
1895. When he says (Arch.-Epig. Mitth. 1896, 
». 34), Bet dem Dorf Tuzun, wo Ainsworth 
Ruinen fand und das alte Congustos vermuthet, 
haben wir keine antiken Reste gesehen, he can 


only mean that he saw no stones there. 

3 Dr. Sarre says again Hier (at Eski-il) fanden 
wir keine Spwren einer antiken Ansiedlung,— 
on which we may remark that he did not look 
all round and well about ! 
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At Tuzun Hiiyiik there is a fragment of an inscription. 

Toprak Kale (‘ Earth Castle’), which we have identified with Kongoustos 
is a site of the same nature as Tuzun Hiiyiik, with extensive remains on 
and around a low hill. There were three surrounding walls, one below, one 
on rising ground, and the third round the highest point with a gateway on 
the north side. On the outskirts we saw many fragments of late pottery. 
A few minutes towards W.N.W. there is a small eywk with a square ruin of 
no great size; plan and orientation suggest that it was a mosque, and that 
the site was therefore occupied down into Turkish times. None of 
the numerous blocks lying on the site showed any inscription. Some of 
the ruins have been carried to a deserted village, Tekir keui, an hour and 
twenty minutes towards the west. Dr. Sarre passed this way in 1895, but 
he does not appear to have seea the site. He found, however, an important 
Cultusstdtte connected with the city on a hill a short distance to the east 
(called Tuzuk Dagh). The most important feature about it is the Throne or 
Seat of the god or goddess of the district (Zeus Megistos or Kybele '), similar 
to those on Mt. Sipylos, at Aizanoi (Annual of British School for 1898), 
and other places. 

J. G. C. ANDERSON. 


1 Kybele is mentioned in an inscription now at Suwarek (see the following number of the 
Journal). 


(To be continued). 


NOTE ON THE MAP. 


No pains have been spared to make the map as accurate as the available materials 
permit. Published maps have, of course, been laid under contribution ; but for a large 
part of this country they are almost entirely blank or inaccurate. For the district on the 
north of a line passing through Angora and Sivri Hissar much help has been derived from 
Von Diest’s recent map. But the alteration which is there made in the position of Sivri 
Hissar, on the strength of a compass-reading of Von Diest’s, combined with Vrotchenkov’s 
astronomical determinations, we found to be quite untenable. [Unfortunately, also, the 
position assigned to the town on the map does not agree with the evidence on which the 
cartographers themselves rely, as Mr. Darbishire at once detected.] We began to work with 
the proposed new position (latitude 39° 28’, longitude 29° 3! east of Paris) and found that it 
led to impossible results ; e.g. it would bring Amorion too far west (the pointed rocks of 
Sivri Hissar are visible from the ruins, and our readings agree almost exactly with those of 
Prof. Ramsay). With Kiepert’s position, on the other hand, our readings worked out quite 
well, and we therefore accepted it. Vrotchenkov’s astronomical determinations are 
unreliable. 

J.G.C. A. 


























NOTES ON AMASIS AND IONIC BLACK-FIGURED POTTERY. 
[Puates V., VI.] 


AMONG the artists who have signed Attic black-figured vases perhaps 
the most singular and interesting personality is the potter and painter 
Amasis. He is interesting both as one of the masters of that delicate 
decorative work, which gives b.f. vases their artistic value, and through the 
curious contradictions which can be traced in his style. Only seven vases 
bearing his signature are known up till now,! yet each shows characteristic 
peculiarities of shape, decoration, or style, which one would seek for in vain 
among the mass of contemporary Attic pottery. 

No artist has surpassed Amasis in easy mastery and accuracy of drawing, 
or in the painstaking, delicate treatment of detail; yet his figures are often 
rigid and affected, his choice of subjects monotonous and limited. The 
technique and style of his vases, the alphabet and dialect of their inscriptions 
prove that he worked in Athens; yet both his numerous peculiarities of style 
and his name seem to denote a foreign origin. 

It is but natural that so peculiar and interesting an artist should have 
excited curiosity to trace his origin and influence, and the wish to enrich the 
scanty stock of his work which we possess, by unsigned vases that may be 
attributed to him. Studniczka (Hphem. Archaeol. 1886, 117, Pl. 8, 3) has 
published a fragment of an amphora found on the Acropolis of Athens, which 
he considers, with some probability, to be a work of Amasis, and has added 
some interesting remarks on the artist’s origin. Fossey (Rev. Archéol. 1891, 
xviii. 367) has drawn attention to two vases in which he recognises the style 
of Amasis; we shall revert to these below. But by far the most important 
addition to our material is the beautiful amphora recently acquired by the 
Museum of Berlin, which Furtwiingler (Arch. Anz. 1893, 83) has first 
recognized as one of the best works by Amasis’ hand. This amphora has 
since been accurately published by Adamek (Unsignirte Vasen d. Amasis, 
1895), who has added to it a series of other vases which he attributes to the 
same master. This latter question will be examined later. But first we 
must add to the list of Amasis’ work a new unsigned amphora, which forms 





1 Two amphorae and four jugs published 1896, 178 note 1. That the amphora in the 
Wiener Vorlegebl. 1889, 8,4. An unpublished Brit. Mns. bearing the name Amasis is not by 
amphora quoted by Hauser Archaeol, Jahrb. our artist, will be shown below, 
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the exact counterpart of the one in Berlin, and is at the same time one of his 


finest and most interesting productions. 
The amphora figured on PI. V. and fig.1,! now in the Museum of Wiirzburg 








(381 Urlichs) originally belonged to the Feoli collection; we may thus in all 
probability assume it to have been found at 
Vulci. Its resemblance to the amphora in 
ager ‘ * Berlin is too striking and complete to admit 
any doubt of its authorship. Both vases 
have the same rather heavy and unwieldy 
shape, the neck not being distinct from the 

— body, the same proportions and profiles of 

the mouth, foot and handles; instead of the 

tubular handles more usually employed for 

b.f. amphorae of this shape, these are grooved 

on the outside (for their shape see the initial 

letter of Adamek’s treatise), and their ends 

| _ are ornamented with a pattern of short lines, 
zig-zag* on our amphora, straight lines on 

the Berlin one (if Adamek’s drawing is cor- 

Fic, 1. rect). Even more strikingly alike is the 

decoration of both vases: a large panel is 

reserved on each side, divided into the main picture and a frieze of tiny figures, 
about one-fifth of the whole panel in height, above it. I know no other Attic 
example of this peculiar system of decoration. Two Chalcidian amphorae of 
the same shape (Petersburg 54 = Loeschcke Bonner Stud. 256, and Louvre E 
802) show similar panels divided into two pictures; but here the upper one 
is about half as high as the lower, and by the choice of subjects for the former 
(mostly animals) the disproportion of size is as much as possible obliterated. 
The same principle is observed on two Tonic amphorae, akin in style to the 
well-known Phineus kylix, which were formerly in Comm. Castellani’s collec- 
tion in Rome, and of which Prof. Loeschcke has kindly communicated tracings 
to me (cf. Bulle, Silene p. 8, No. 14); further on a Chalcidian amphora in the 
Museo Faina at Orvieto,‘ different in shape. But in all these cases the upper 
pictures are about one half as high as the lower, and thus unlike the friezes 








1 For Herr Gaab’s drawings (which have been 
so far modified as is necessary for the purpose 
of general publication), and for permission to 
publish them, I am indebted to the liberal 
kindness of Prof. Sittl. I also wish to express 
my gratitude to Dr. Boehlau, who had intended 
to publish this vase, and very kindly gave up 
his plan in my favour. 

* This ornament, not frequent in Attica, is 
constantly used on the finest Chalcidian vases 
and on Corinthian ‘anfore a colonnette.’ 

3 On the Berlin vase the panels are framed 
on each side by a maeander, and the upper 


frieze divided from the main picture by a plait 
pattern, an unusual one in Attica; the Wiirz- 
burg amphora has no ornamental patterns, 
the pictures being framed by plain double 
lines, 

4 This vase, unhappily in a very fragmentary 
condition, is of peculiar interest, as it combines 
a neck distinct from the body, with reserved 
panels for the pictures: (a) a youthful horse- 
man opposite a man draped in a chlamys. 
(b) two sphinxes seated heraldically opposite 
each other. In each of the upper pictures, 
remains of two animals, 





a 
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of tiny figures on our amphora, Still it is important to note that the only 
analogies to this peculiar scheme of decoration are found outside of Attica, on 
Tonic vases, 

Another detail of decoration which both our amphorae have in common, 
while it is distinctly foreign to Attic art, is the double row of rays (Fig. 1) 
tapering upward from the base, In Appendix II. to this article I have tried 
to trace the origin and development of this pattern, which, we shall see, is 
characteristic of Amasis, and again connects his work with Ionic art. 

The analogy of shape and ornamentation between the two vases is 
entirely corroborated by their style. In the small frieze of the Wiirzburg 
amphora, on the obverse, Dionysos is seated on a folding chair, a drinking horn 
in his hand, surrounded by a wild dance of alternate Sileni and Maenads. 
On the reverse there are more dancing Maenads and Sileni, one of whom is 
playing a double flute. An exactly similar frieze is painted on the obverse of 
the Berlin amphora, some of the figures being almost identically alike in both 
cases. The same identity of style is evident in the main pictures. The reverse 
offers a subject frequent on b.f. vases: Dionysos, walking to the left, clad in a 
long himation, a wreath of vine-leaves in his long flowing hair,a bunch of vine 
branches in his left hand. In his right he holds a large kantharos, into which 
a Silenus, his face drawn in front view, is pouring wine from a skin. Behind 
him a second Silenus plays the double flute, a wreath hanging on his arm, 
while to the right of Dionysos two others trip along, drinking-horns in their 
hands, and their arms twined about each other’s necks in the scheme which 
is peculiar to Amasis, and is found both on the Berlin amphora and on the 
famous signed one in the Cabinet des Médailles. The scene on the obverse is 
more unusual and interesting! Under a trellis of vines a large wicker basket 
has been placed in a flat trough resting on trestles; a Silenus is standing in 
the basket, stamping the grapes, which another throws into it out of a flat, 
probably wooden tray, the end of which is seen above his neck ; while a third 
Silenus, to the right, is gathering grapes off the vine. A large jug stands 
under the trough, from which the must flows through a spout into a large 
pithos sunk deep into the earth. Next to this pithos,a kantharos is standing 
on the ground, and behind it a Silenus plays the flute, while another is 
pouring water from a hydria into a large pithos standing almost wholly above 
ground. The whole is drawn with great skill and care, and the scene is full 
of life and humour. The Sileni are ithyphallic on both sides, most of them 
with an entirely stippled, hairy body, long beards and mane-like hair 
(especially bestial in the one with the hydria); their faces have the expression 
of brutal, yet harmless and merry bestiality which is characteristic of Amasis’ 
Sileni. 

Altogether, we will not hesitate to add the Wurzburg amphora to the 
list of the best and most careful works by our artist’s hand ; it is, in fact, his 





1 Examples of Sileni engaged in grape-pick- subject, though not in style, Gerhard 4.) 15 ; 
ing are rather rare ; 2 specially characteristic cf. an amphora and a eylix by Nikosthenes, 
one, very similar to the Wiirzburg amphoya in = Wen, Vorlegebl, 1890-1, 3, 5. 
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most vigorous and lifelike production. It may be added that the edge of 
Dionysos’ himation is fringed, a detail which Adamek (Jc. p. 12 ff.) regards as 
equivalent to Amasis’ signature. It does appear on all his work, but Adamek 
himself has given a long list of other vases with fringed dresses, which proves 
how exaggerated his conclusion is. 

By reproducing the Berlin amphora, Adamek has rendered an undoubted 
service, and it is certainly useful too to have the drawings of the other vases 
which he attributes to Amasis. Furtwiingler had already collected the 
amphorae of the Berlin Museum in his catalogue (1688-1692, and the jug 
1731), and called attention to their excellence of technique and accuracy of 
style. Adamek’s work has been mainly restricted to the publication of these 
vases (Fig. 3-16 of his treatise), and to the tracing of fringes on each of them ; 
he has likewise found fringes on the two vases published by Fossey (Rev. Archéol. 
1891, 367: Brit. Mus. B 52 and Louvre F 26), and already connected by him 
with Amasis; and the same detail seems to Adamek a sufficient reason for 
attributing to the same master five vases as different in style as Berlin 1686 
(Kir. camp. Vas, 2/3), Brit. Mus. B 197 (Walters, Pl. 5-6.), Mus. Greg. IT. 3 
(Diimmler Roem. Mitth. 1887, 190), Munich 81 (Gerhard A.V. 121-2) and 75. 

I have already said that Adamek’s own list (p. 14-15) is the best proof 
that fringed dresses are not, as he terms it, a kind of signature of Amasis, but 
a detail which, while it constantly appears on the vases by his hand, is not 
unfrequent in Attic b.f. and r.f. painting generally. Of the five vases last 
quoted, the first four are as like or unlike Amasis’ work as any carefully 
executed Attic vase of the same period! As for the other vases, they do 
really form a series which shows a marked resemblance to the style of 
Amasis, and probably were made in his workshop, though not, I think, by his 
own hand. The following examples are known to me (Nos, 8-12., 15 are 
new) :— 


I.—Amphorae. 


1-5. Berlin 1688-1692. Adamek Fig. 2-13. 16. 

6. Munich 75. Adamek p. 43-4. Furtwiingler, Miinchener Fihrer, 
p. 28, who claims the vase for Amasis ; it certainly is most strikingly similar 
to his work. 

7. Louvre F 26. Fossey (fev. Arch. 1891, 367), has published one panel, a 
naked youth with a hare in his hand, between three men. On the reverse, a 
man clad in a short chiton and pointed cap, holding a lance and a shield with 
a lion’s head in relief, stands between two men and a youth with four wings, 
of which two are recurved, exactly like the Gorgon’s on one of Amasis’ jugs 
(Wien. Vorl. 1889, 4). 

8. Louvre F 25. A small and unusually delicate and beautiful vase. (a) 
Warrior in full armour, but without a shield (his chiton fringed), holding a 
dog by a chain, and a wreath, is talking to Poseidon, clad in a long embroidered 





1 Berlin 1686 resembles Amasis in style, but is probably somewhat older. 
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chiton and chlamys, and holding a trident. On the other side a woman, in 
the sleeved chiton of Amasis’ Maenads, holding lance and wreath. (0) 
Dionysos with kantharos and vine branch, between Hermes (wearing petasos 
and winged shoes, holding kerykeion) and a youth with two lances. 

9. Louvre F 36. (a) Herakles attacking a warrior (shield, with the fore- 

part of a lion), between a woman holding lance, and another warrior (shield, 
with snake in relief). (6) Dionysos with kantharos between two dancing 
couples. 
10. Brit. Mus. B 151. (a) Youthful rider to r. holding a second horse, 
a boy running underneath him; on either side a naked youth and a long- 
robed man. (+) Two warriors with blank round shields to 1., between them a 
dog; on either side a long-robed man with a lance. Double rays round the 
base, the only example in this series. 

11. Orvieto, Museo Faina 40. (a) Man standing to r. in linen chiton 
and fringed himation; Hermes opposite, touching his chin with his right 
hand, then Athena, Herakles (bow, sword, club, without lion’s skin, but a 
lion by his side), Dionysos with drinking horn, all of them to 1. (ef. Berlin 
1691). (0) ‘ Persian Artemis, with four wings, holding lion by hind paws 
and doe by neck; on either side two youths, in chlamys and himation 
respectively. 

12. Chiusi, Museo Municipale. (a) Dionysos and Ariadne (her flesh 
drawn in outline) opposite each other, between three Sileni, () Quadriga 


with warrior, two warriors behind it. 


IT.— Jugs. 


13. Berlin, 1731. Adamek Fig. 14-15. 

14, Brit. Mus. B 52. Fossey /.c. Important as having been found at 
Rhodes. 

15. Louvre F 28, Man fastening his second greave on his leg, his 
helmet between his legs, a woman opposite holding shield and lance. On 
either side two naked youths, and on one side a long-robed man, all holding 
lances. 

This list could no doubt be considerably enlarged, but for our purpose it 
is amply sufficient. There is hardly a class of works of art in which stylistic 
criticism is so dangerous and misleading as the Attic b.f. vases, with their 
conventional treatment of types and myths which for the most part have been 
created elsewhere and taken over ready-made by the Athenian potters. One 
cannot be too careful in attributing unsigned work to any known artist, and 
when that artist has marked and unique peculiarities of style and treatment, 
it is a mistake to blur our conception of his art by attributing to him vases 
which merely resemble his work, or have been made under his direct influence. 
Now no other painter of his time has a more characteristic style than Amasis. 
Not only are his methods of decorating the amphora utterly unlike the 
ordinary Attic types, but numerous details, like the drawing of women’s flesh 
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in black outline! the Bacchic couples with arms clasped round each other’s 
necks, the peculiar zig-zag folds of the chiton (Wien. Vorl. 1889, 4, 4; 
Adamek Pl. 1), would be sought for in vain among the vast number of Attic 
b.f. vases ; and the double rays round the base are at least as conclusive as 
Adamek’s fringes, since, besides a crater by Nikosthenes, they occur, to my 
knowledge, on only two Attic vases, both under Amasis’ direct influence ; the 
amphora Brit. Mus. B 151, just quoted, and the psykter B 148 which we shall 
examine below. For these reasons I consider the two unsigned amphorae in 
Berlin and Wiirzburg to be undoubtedly by Amasis himself, while I am un- 
able to admit this for the others, 

It may be permitted, as we are treating this subject, to recur briefly to 
the amphora Brit. Mus. B 209 (Wien. Vorl. 1889, 3, 2), on which the name 
of Amasis has been explained as a signature of the artist. Adamek has 
reverted to this explanation, which Loeschcke (A.Z. 1881, 31) and Cecil Smith 
(text of the Wien. Vorl.) would seem to have rendered untenable, by showing 
the impossibility of explaining the inscription as a signature, and pointing out 
that the vase in its style resembles Exekias, not Amasis. I would add that 
‘the artificial folds of the chiton’ of Achilles and Memnon, quoted by Adamek 
in defence of his assertion, are just not like the typical zig-zag folds of Amasis; 
and that among all the numerous warriors on Amasis’ vases not one has a 
metal armour such as Achilles and one of the negroes wear,’ not one a leather 
armour entirely resembling Memnon’s, nor the peculiar tassels inside the 
shields, nor the mode of dressing the hair with its three separate curls which 
we see in the case of both heroes. This amphora must be definitively struck 
off the list of Amasis’ works. 

We have thus altogether five amphorae and four jugs which we can 
safely attribute to Amasis’ own hand. The jugs are all of the same shape 
and scheme of decoration, a type which the Athenian potters received from 
Corinth (a Corintho-Attic example, Vienna 123 Pl. 1 Masn.); while it is 
remarkable that the five amphorae present four distinct types, each different 
from the ordinary Attic ones. The Paris amphora, with its narrow frieze 
of warriors on the shoulder, shows a scheme of decoration corresponding to 
the best Chalcidian amphorae, while only solitary examples, most of them 
clearly bearing the mark of foreign influence, occur among Attic ware.® 
Nor is the decoration of the Amasis amphora in Mr. Bourguignon’s collection 
(Wien. Vorl. 1889, 3) at all an habitual one, two purely decorative figures 





1 The same technique is employed by Chol- 
chos ( Wien. Vorl. 1889, 1), but it is only one 
isolated example ; Amasis gives women’s flesh 
in white also, mostly for small figures, as on 
the upper friezes of the two unsigned am- 
phorae, 

* On the contrary, this armour finds its exact 
counterpart on the amphora by Exekias (Wien. 
Vorl. 1888, 6, 2), which gives the same myth 
in an almost identical manner. 

* Two very fine examples in the Museo 


Municipale of Orvieto, especially one resem- 
bling Amasis in the palmettes under the 
handles and the decoration of each side by only 
three large figures (a) Apollo between Aphro- 
dite and Artemis, (b) Zeus with the new-born 
Athena on his knee, between two Eileithyiae). 
The other examples mostly have no special 
resemblance to Amasis’ style ; e.g. Brit. Mus. 
B 212, 213 (Micali Storia 85) Louvre F 199, 
216. Berlin 1713, 1716, 1717. Strassburg 
Univ. Mus, 
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of Dionysos under the handles being substituted for the usual Attic 
palmette and lotos ornament. The second amphora belonging to Mr. Bour- 
guignon seems, according to Hauser’s description, to resemble the ordinary 
Attic type with red body. While the two unsigned vases in Wiirzburg and 
Berlin find their only parallels in Chalcis and Ionia (see above). 

I think that another rare type of vase may be traced back to Amasis, 
even though we have no example of it actually painted by him. On PI. VI. 
is figured one of the most accurate and delicate b.f. vases of the British 
Museum, the psykter B 1481; it is one of a small series of amphorae with a 
double bottom and a spout on one side, the wine being poured in through the 
neck, the cooling water through the spout.2 This is the typical b.f. type of 
the psykter, and its ingenious arrangement corresponds exactly to the predi- 
lection for such vases with special contrivances, evident during the archaic 
period.® The later type of the psykter, which is merely a vase containing 
wine and floating on the water in a large crater, I take to be an invention of 
rf. ceramic art; at least I know no b.f. example anterior to the severe rf. 
style.* On the other hand, our type of the psykter is distinctly archaic, and 
represented by a small series of Chalcidian vases, which we may hope soon 
to see published by Loeschcke. The finest example of all is in Copenhagen 
(Daremberg-Saglio /.c.); another belonging to the Berlin Museum is figured 
in the Archaeology. Anzeiger 1889, 91; two more are in the Museo Municipale 
at Corneto and in Comm. Castellani’s collection in Rome, the latter being 
specially interesting through a stippled Silenus closely resembling those on 
our vase. Fragments of a fifth psykter of the same kind are in Mr. 
Bourguignon’s collection at Naples. 

The Chalcidian examples all have the neck distinct from the body, while 
ours is of the ordinary shape of Attic b.f. amphorae with reserved panels, the 
spout alone distinguishing it. This spout is decorated with rays and a zig- 
zag pattern which we find both on Chalcidian vases and on the handles of 
the Amasis amphora at Wiirzburg. The lotos and palmette chain above the 
pictures, frequent in b.f. art, finds its counterpart on the jugs by Amasis, and 
the double rays at the base of the psykter are, as we have seen, characteristic 
of all his work. Further resemblances are noticeable in the style of the 
panels. Their subjects need no explanation: on one side® Theseus, wearing 


? From a drawing by Mr. F. Anderson, which on the oinochoe by Xenokles and Kleisophos 
Mr. G. F. Hill kindly procured for me; I am (Wien. Vorl. 1889, 1). Existing psykters of 


also indebted to Mr, Murray for his kind per- 
mission to publish this vase. 

? See Daremberg-Saglio i. 2, 821, Fig. 1026 ; 
the water was emptied out of the vase through 
a hole in the bottom. 

3 Cf. M. Pottier’s valuable article on the 
beautiful Corinthian vase published B.C. H. 
xix. P], 19-20. I know several other examples 


of such vases with secret contrivances, all of 


them belonging to the seventh and sixth 
centuries. 
* The oldest example known to me is figured 


this shape, e.g. Louvre F 319, 320, 488 1181. 
Brit. Mus. B 299. One in Dr. Hauser’s collec- 
tion, now in Leipzig, one in the Museo Munici- 
pale at Corneto. 

5 Another example of this type, Naples, Coll. 
Santang. 38 Heydem., also Attic, and of similar, 
though less characteristic, style. Simple rays, 
ivy wreath on spout and grooved handles. 

® The vase was intended to be placed with 
the spout-side backward, as is here indicated 
by the chief subject being reserved for the other 
panel. 
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only a curious loin-cloth with a rosette embroidered upon it, is driving his 
sword into the neck of the stippled Minotaur, while with his left hand he 
seizes the monster’s left wrist. Theseus’ chlamys is lying between his legs 
on a stone or mound of earth, the sheath of his sword hangs behind his 
back. On either side two Athenian youths are regarding the scene with 
interest, two of them draped in a long embroidered himation, the third 
naked, the fourth with a short ch/amys thrown over his shoulders. All have 
most elaborately dressed hair. On the other panel; Dionysos, wreathed with 
ivy and dressed in an embroidered chiton and red chlamys, stands stiffly, a 
drinking horn in his left hand; before him is a stippled Silenus ges- 
ticulating. On the other side of the spout, two similar Sileni and a 
Maenad in a red Ionic chiton with a nebris tied over it, are dancing 
along, while under the spout a smaller Silen, not stippled, is trying to 
catch a hare. 

The general style of the youths, with their elaborate head-dress, elon- 
gated limbs and stiff postures, and especially of the stippled Sileni with 
horses’ ears and bestial faces, closely resembles Amasis’ work, and the hare in 
the Bacchic scene is also suggestive of his influence (see the amphorae in 
Berlin and Paris). Yet I do not think that the psykter is by hishand. The 
type of Dionysos is different: Amasis always gives him the kantharos, not 
the drinking horn (except in the upper frieze of the Wiirzburg amphora), and 
a different style of clothing. The same applies to the Maenad, whose dress 
is quite different from the peculiarly characteristic chiton with short slit 
sleeves which Amasis uses (see the amphorae in Paris, Wiirzburg, Berlin) | 
while he avoids the nebris ; besides, the Maenad on the psykter has her flesh 
painted white, not drawn in black outline, as Amasis draws it on his best 
work. Even the Sileni do not quite render Amasis’ type: they are not 
ithyphallic and their faces are stippled, while Amasis restricts this indication 
of hair to the body. 

If, thus, a conscientious examination does not allow us to attribute the 
psykter to Amasis himself, its many analogies of decoration and style make 
it evident that the vase was made under the direct influence of that master. 
And so we may attribute to him the importation with modifications of the 
Chalcidian type of the psykter into Attica ; a supposition which is confirmed 
by the fact that the unique type of the two unsigned amphorae by Amasis in 
Berlin and Wiirzburg corresponds to a Chalcidian one (see above), and that 
here also Amasis has modified the type, by reducing the upper picture of the 
amphora to a narrow, almost decorative frieze. It is impossible to say 
whether he drew his models from Chalcis itself or copied a common Ionic 
prototype ; in the case of the amphora, the latter is rendered probable by 


1 The loin-cloth is of exactly the same cut Theseus, who is killing the stippled Minotaur, 
as the garment showing under the cuirass of — clad in exactly the same loin-cloth decorated 
Chalcidian warriors, and the rosette too is quite with a rosette. A similar garment without the 
Chalcidian, and unusual in Attica at this rosette is worn by a youth on the amphora, 
period, On a b.f. hydria of ordinary Attic Berlin 1686 (see above p. 138). 
style in the Museo Gregoriano (ii. 8) we find 
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the two Ionic examples quoted above. Of the psykter we have as yet found 
no traces in Ionia. 

Thus we see in Amasis an artist, working doubtless in Athens, as his 
inscriptions prove, a consummate master of Attic b.f. style, employing current 
Attic shapes and types, yet trying constantly, both in the shapes of his vases, 
in the scheme of their decoration, and in details of technique and style, to 
introduce new elements, derived from foreign sources, into the monotonous 
rigidity of Attic b.f. art. The drawing of women’s flesh in black outline, the 
stippled Sileni, the couples with their arms clasped round each other's necks, 
the naked Maenads with their great ear-rings, the invariable leather cuirasses 
with shoulder-flaps, worn by the warriors, the fringed garments and their 
rich embroidery and curious folds, the complicated head-dress of the men, 
are all so many signs of Ionic influence; and these signs could be multiplied 
by a detailed examination of Amasis’ work. Here, I merely quote the type 
of the Gorgon and the bearded Perseus, the panther’s skin of the Maenad on 
the Parisian amphora, the episema of the shields, like the Asiatic stag (dama 
vulgaris, an animal known only to eastern Ionic art) or the panther’s mask, 
which I shall show to be an Ionic type in my publication of the gold ornaments 
from Camirus; further, the Scythian archer and the man blowing the bugle 
on the shoulder frieze of the Parisian amphora, and—assuming the fragment 
published by Studniczka to be by Amasis—Athena’s helmet with its phalos 
(Loeschcke, Festschr. d. Bonner Jahrb. 1891, 10) and its band of lotos flowers 
and pomegranates. Everywhere we see the influence exercised over Amasis 
by foreign models, whereas his own influence in Attica seems to have been a 
small one. We have traced a series of unsigned vases back to his workshop 
or his direct pupils: but they are all amphorae of the ordinary Attic type, 
while the peculiar innovations in the decorative schemes to which he devoted 
especial care, have remained almost unheeded by his contemporaries. We 
have a couple of psykters which most probably imitate models by his hand, 
and a few amphorae with narrow friezes on the shoulder, though these mostly 
show no special affinity of style with Amasis. But on the whole one must 
admit that his efforts have hardly influenced Attic art; while on the other 
hand these very innovations which he attempted to introduce confirm the 
supposition of his own foreign origin. 

It is a generally accepted opinion that Amasis was one of the numerous 
artists and artisans whom the rapid development of the commonwealth under 
the reign of Pisistratus drew to Athens from all countries. Studniczka has 
supposed him to be a native of Naukratis, as his name naturally points 
to Egypt. But it is growing more and more apparent that Naukratis was a 
great trading city, where the wares and merchants of many countries gathered, 
but not a centre of original commercial or artistic production. Moreover, 
Loeschcke (Pauly-Wissowa I. 1748, s.v. Amasis) has justly pointed out that 
towards the middle of the sixth century Attic influence was strong in 
Naukratis, while not a trace of a Naukratite b.f. style has yet been discovered. 
He therefore concludes that Amasis came to Athens from eastern Greece, and 
considers the possibility of Samos being his home. It is impossible at present 
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to arrive at any sure conclusion on this point, but I think it may be shown 
that many peculiarities of Amasis’ style connect him with a current of Ionic 
art, which seems te have included Samos. To explain this it is necessary to 
go back beyond the period of actual b.f. painting. 

In the most valuable and suggestive account of his excavations in Samos 
(Aus, ion, und rtal, Nekrop.), Dr. Boehlau has shewn that the large class of 
vases hitherto called by the conventional name of ‘ Fikellura, and found in 
large numbers in Rhodes and Daphnae, represents the ceramic industry of 
Samos in the second half of the seventh century. For the history of archaic 
pottery this discovery is of the greatest importance; it definitively corroborates 
the solution which Prof. Loeschcke had long ago proposed for this difficult 
problem (Athen, Mitth. xxii. 261). It was he who years ago discovered the 
fine amphora at Altenburg (Boehlau, p. 56) which, with its frieze of 
grotesque dancing figures, represents the highest development of this class of 
Sawian pottery, and the transition from the archaic to the b.f. style. Other 
examples of this transitional stage have been found at Daphnae (7Zanis ii. PI. 
28), while Boehlau’s excavations have as yet touched only poorer parts of the 
necropolis, with simpler and more archaic Samian vases. 

But we can follow the thread farther, with the assistance of a small 
group of vases found in Italy, which show what the Samian b.f. pottery not yet 
found on the island must have been. M. Pottier has been the first to draw atten- 
tion to this group and has proved its Ionic origin in one of his excellent articles 
on archaic pottery (B.C.H. xvii, 423), I am able to enlarge his list by a few 
important examples, all of the same shape known as deinos : 


1, Louvre E 731. Pottier, Fig. 1, p. 424. Ivy wreath on rim, tongue 
pattern on shoulder; frieze of dancing Sileni and Maenads, then chain of 
lotus buds and flowers, and simple rays. 

2. Louvre E 804. Pottier, Fig. 2, p. 427. Ivy wreath on rim, herring- 
bone pattern on shoulder ; frieze of grotesque dancing youths, then pattern 
resembling an undulated ribbon. 

3. Louvre E 812. Pottier, Fig. 3, p. 428. Undulated line on rim; 
frieze of warriors, then one of Sirens, and an undulated ribbon. 

4. Vienna 215 Masner, Pl. 5. With support. Ivy wreath on rim, 
tongue-pattern on shoulder ; frieze of Sileni dancing, then elaborate zig-zag 
pattern and double rays. 

5. Florence 1839 (quoted by Masner, p. 20). Parallel lines on rim, 
tongue-pattern on shoulder; frieze of grotesque dancers as on No. 2, then 
chain of lotus buds and blossoms, and simple rays. 

6. Cervetri, Coll. Ruspoli. Frieze of dancers as No. 2, but among them 
adeinos on a tripod of metal bars, and a man and woman pounding something 
ina mortar. I have unhappily only had a glimpse of the vase, and noted no 
details. 

7. Brit. Mus. B 46. Lotos chain on rim, tongue-pattern on shoulder ; 
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banquet scene, seven couches, five servants between them ; then frieze of 
animals and ‘ polypus’-pattern. 


8. Rome, Pal. dei Conservatori 106, with support like No. 4. Broad 
band of painted scales round body, no figures. 


9. Louvre E 810, quoted by Pottier, p. 430, who doubts its Ionic origin, 
the men having the Attic shape of the eye. Yet I think the vase belongs to 
our group. Ivy wreath on rim, burlesque dancers on body, ‘ polypus’ 
ornament on base. 


That all these vases have a common origin is proved by their identity of 
shape, their many analogies of style and types, in spite of slight individual 
discrepancies. Nor is the similarity, nay identity, of the grotesque dancers 
on the deinoi (Nos. 2, 5, 6), and those on the Samian amphorae quoted above, 
less evident ; this analogy is all the more significant, as we find on the deinoi 
a transition stage of technique, white painted lines and incised lines being 
used simultaneously for the indication of details.1 This peculiarity is another 
connecting link between the deinoi and the Samian vases, on which incised 
lines are only once employed ; and the similarity of the decorative patterns bears 
this out. We find on the deinoi the band of lotos buds and flowers peculiar 
to Samian ware, and a broad band of painted scales as on the Samian amphora 
Tanis II. P|. 32,? while at the same time new ornaments appear—the rays, 
double or single, the ivy wreath, the undulated ribbon afterwards not rare in 
Attica, the tongue and herring-bone pattern, the so-called ‘polypus’® an 
elaborate zig-zag and a curious undulated pattern (No. 3,7) to which we 
revert. 

We have thus a clearly defined group of vases, belonging to the earliest b.f. 
style, and offering the most striking resemblance to that highest development 
of Samian pottery which directly precedes the actual b.f. style. Of course, 
without the aid of either inscriptions or local excavations, it would be 
impossible to prove, and premature to assert that we have here a later 
phase of Samian art. But certainly these deinoi can serve as examples of 
what b.f. Samian vases must have been, and must be near akin to them. We 
may, at any rate, assume them to have been made on one of the Ionic 
islands, or in a colony on the Asiatic coast ; and a similar origin is probable 
for a small series of amphorae, which offer striking analogies to the deinoi, 
but appear to be somewhat younger, representing as they do some of the 
best Ionic examples of developed b.f. pottery. 





Further a Rhodian oino- 





1 See Pottier p. 425. These white lines 
appear only on Nos. 1, 7; they represent a 
transitional technique, while the Samian vases 
use reserved lines for details (the Altenburg 
vase has a few incised lines), and the Clazo- 
menian sarcophagi only white lines, no in- 
cisions, 

2 Cf. the Clazomenian sarcophagus And, 
Denkm. i. 45, Tonic amphorae: Berlin 1674, 
1885 (B.C.H. xvii. 434 Fig. 7), Arch. Jahrb. i. 

E.S.— VOL. XIX, 


150 (from Rhodes). 
choe in the Louvre (A 321, Pottier Vases du 
Louvre 18). The oldest examples known to 
me are on Mycenaean vases, ¢.g. Myk. Vas. x. 
62. 

3 I take the crescent pattern characteristic of 
Samian ware to be developed out of the poly- 
pus, when a foot was added to the vase, just as 
the rays are derived from a lotos chalice sus- 
taining a vase without a foot ; see App. ii. 

L 
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The finest vase of this series is the beautiful amphora now in the Marquis 
of Northampton’s collection, and published by Gerhard (A.V. 317-8; Burling- 
ton Club Cat. of Greek Ceramic Art, p. 20, 112). To it we may add two 
amphorae in Munich, Nos. 573 ( Wien. Vorl. 1890-1, 12) and 583, published 
by Lau (Griech. Vas. x. 7, xi. 4) and Studniczka (Arch, Jahrb. v. 142), who 
has recognised the resemblance and Ionic origin of these three vases. A 
fourth amphora, Berlin, 1676 (Gerhard A.V. 9), though akin to the other 
three, is slightly different in shape and style. 

The stylistic identity of the Northampton vase and Munich 583 (the 
‘Dolon amphora’ according to Studniczka’s explanation), is evident in the 
un-Attic combination of reserved panels on the body with a neck distinct 
froin it, and decorated with two pictures, in the elaborate profiles, copied from 
metallic models, of neck and foot, in the disposition of the decorative patterns 
on the vase (bands of ornaments on the rim and foot as on the ‘ Caeretan 
hydriae’), in the types of these patterns, such as the lotos chain or the double 
rays, above all in the quite peculiar and characteristic arrangement of 
palmettes with little hares among them, which occurs on both vases. As for 
the third, the so-called ‘Io’ amphora (Munich 573), it has a different shape, 
the neck not being distinct from the body, nor the pictures in reserved 
panels, an equally un-Attic combination (A.V. 9 shows the ordinary Attic 
shape, only with double rays) ; but the type of the Argos and of the Centaurs’ 
heads,! as well as the Triton with wreath and necklace A.V. 9, connect 
both with the Northampton amphora; both also have lotos chains 
and double rays. On the other hand the resemblance to the deinoi 
quoted above is striking. We find the same type of lotos chain in both 
groups, also the same ivy-wreath; the double rays appear on deinos 
No. 4, the plait pattern of the Dolon amphora, though shown by none 
of our deinoi, is characteristic of Samian ware, while the curious undulated 
pattern on deinos No. 3 finds its counterpart on the Northampton amphora.? 
Further, the Sileni on the latter vase, with their bestial faces, mane-like 
hair, and ribs indicated by incised lines, correspond exactly to the deinoi 
1-4; while the curious tripod of the Northampton amphora recurs on No. 6, 
the Ruspoli deinos.t We may thus safely conclude that this group of 
amphorae is most nearly related to the deinoi and is contemporaneous or 


slightly younger. 








1 The red nipple surrounded by a circle of 
white dots is a characteristic Ionic peculiarity. 
It recurs on a Triton on a fragment of an Ionic 
cup in Bonn, of the class which Diimmler has 
wrongly called Pontic. 

2 It is not quite the same; the pattern of 
the amphora recurs now and then on Ionic 
vases (e.g. Vienna Hof-Mus, 278); an exact 
counterpart of the deinos pattern on the frag- 
ment of an Ionic pithos from Caria, published 
Athen. Mitth, xxi. Pl. 6. 

3 Two of the Northampton Sileni have horses’ 


hoofs, which are found on none of our deinoi, 
but as both these types constantly appear side 
by side in archaic art, the absence of one of 
them proves nothing. 

4 For this type of tripod see Savignoni’s 
careful and accurate study, Mon. ant. vii. 277 ; 
he quotes the Northampton amphora as the 
only example of such tripods on painted vases. 
Besides the Ruspoli deinos, I know another 
example on Munich 984, an Etruscan hydria 
copied from an Ionic model, of the class treated 
by Diimmler Roem. Mitth. iii. 173. 
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The connection between the series just examined may appear insufficient, 
and the documentary evidence fragmentary and incomplete. But it should 
be remembered that as soon as we leave the well-known track of Attic art we 
are forced to reconstruct, as best we may, large and important classes now 
lost to us, from a few stray fragments which chance has spared. And while 
one cannot be too careful in the inferences drawn from such fragments, yet 
every effort should be made to retrace their parentage as far as possible. I 
do not pretend, out of the documents quoted above, to form a continuous 
chain, but I take them to be links of a broken chain, which if complete would 
lead down from the archaic pottery of Miletos and Samos, to the fully 
developed b.f. style of Athens, from the middle of the 7th to the end of the 
6th century. And to the links which we have quoted we can add a last one, 
placed near to the end of the chain. 

Among the mass of Attic b.f. vases there is a stries of amphorae, which 
form a distinct class by themselves, and were evidently made in the same 
place, if not by the same hand. Only amphorae have been found, and all in 
Italy (in fact, with two exceptions, in Etruscan tombs), while not one has to 
my knowledge till now appeared on Greek soil! Their queer angular style 
has earned for these vases the name of the ‘affected Tyrrhenian’ group, 
They have hardly been noticed till now; but for a few passing remarks by 
Jahn (Munich Cat. Hinl. clxxi.), Urlichs (Beitr. 2. Kunstgesch. 16 f.) and 
Furtwingler (Miinchner Fiihrer 25), the only archaeologist who has studied 
them is M. Gsell, who, in his excellent Fowilles de Vulci, has given a list of the 
examples known to him, a short analysis of their style and type, and the 
only really faithful reproduction of such an amphora as yet published (PI. 7-8, 
p- 502). The list given in my appendix i. contains more than twice as many 
vases as M. Gsell’s, but no doubt several more exist in museums which I have 
not visited. However, the present material is amply sufficient for an appre- 
ciation of the whole class, 

The amphora found by M. Gsell at Vulci is important through its having 
been discovered, as very few examples of this class have been, in excavations 
conducted with scientific accuracy. It was found in a tomba a camera of a 
rather archaic type (tombe xlv.; Gsell p. 101, cf. 431 f.), together with a 
number of bucchero vases of the fully developed type with modelled reliefs 
some coarse local ware of no chronological importance, and a b.f. lecythus 
apparently Attic; the tomb had already been plundered, but the objects just 
described, and the fact that bones of only one body were found in the tomb, 
allow us to date it with tolerable certainty towards the middle of the 6th 
century. This date is confirmed by the few other specimens of our class 
discovered in circumstances known to us :— 


I.—tomba a camera, Orvieto; Gamurrini Not. d. Se. 1881, 51. Helbig, 
Bull. 1881, 267. The ashes of several bodies were found in this tomb, which 
had also been rifled; any exact chronology of the objects found is thus 








1 Dr. Hartwig kindly informs me that not a single fragment of such ware has been found in 
the ‘ Perserschutt’ on the Acropolis. 
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impossible, yet the fact that besides an amphora of our class (No. 30 of our 
list) only late bucchero and b.f. and severe r.f. Attic vases were found. gives us 
a valuable terminus post quem. 


II.—tomba a camera, Orvieto; Helbig Bull. 1882, 233. Gamurrini Not. 
d. Sc. 1882, 374. Milani Mus. Ital. III. 209; the contents are now in the 
Florentine Museum. This tomb, in which the remains of several unburnt 
bodies were found, had also been plundered. But as it contained a 
series of vases certainly older than the middle of the 6th century, viz. a 
panathenaic amphora second only to the Burgon vase in age, a Chalcidian 
oinochoe, and a Corintho-Attic anfora a colonnette, together with a r.f. kylix 
signed by Chachrylion, the tomb must evidently have been used for at 
least a couple of generations, The two affected amphorae discovered here 
(Nos. 1., 18) probably do not belong to the very oldest deposits of the tomb. 


III.—Remains of two amphorae have been found at Adria. One (No. 
43) almost intact, was excavated in 1816, ‘alla profondita di piedi 20 cirea’ 
(Schone, Mus. Bocchi p. 27), a depth which corresponds to the lowest stratum 
yet found in Adria. Two small fragments of another amphora (No. 8) were 
found in 1879 among the remains of a building evidently belonging to Greek 
settlers of the 6th century, together with numerous b. and r.f. fragments 
(Not. d. Se. 1879, p. 96. 101. Pl. IIT. 47). The fact that no vases older than 
common Attic b.f. ware have as yet appeared at Adria is again important as 
a chronological limit. 


We have thus gained an approximate date for our amphorae, inde- 
pendently of their style; and the importance of this fact will immediately 
become apparent. I have already said that all the vases of this class are 
amphorae, a circumstance in no wise unique in Greek pottery: we can 
compare the well-known Ionic group of the ‘ Caeretan hydriae,’ in which like- 
wise only one shape of vase occurs. However, the affected amphorae do not 
all have exactly the same shape, but two distinct fundamental types, each 
with minor variations :— 


I.—The neck is not distinct from the body, the handles tubular, the 
foot has the shape of an inverted echinus; the whole body is painted black, 
save for a double row of rays round the base, and two reserved panels, 
decorated at the top with a chain of hanging lotos blossoms, or of double 
alternating lotos blossoms and palmettes, such as is constantly employed on 
archaic Attic amphorae. 


a. The shape is identical with that of the Attic bf. amphora with 
reserved panels (Walters, Brit. Mus. Cat. ii. Fig. 18). 


b. Like a, but for the orifice, which instead of being rectangular in 
profile, is rounded like that of the Attic so-called pelike; the nearest 
approach to this shape is shown by a Chalcidian amphora in Munich, 
No. 1106. 
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II.—The neck is distinct from the body, the shape thus roughly corre- 
sponding to the Attic b.f. amphora with red body (Walters, Fig. 15). How- 
ever, the shapes both of the body, narrowing below and broader above, and of 
the neck, which is shorter and smaller, differ from the Attic type, while they 
closely resemble the Northampton and Dolon amphorae described above. 
The neck is bordered at each end by a narrow plastic ring, painted red, and 
imitating the rings of solder on bronze vases; a similar broader ring connects 
the body with the foot, which is elaborately moulded. The handles are 
usually composed of three bars, sometimes they are tubular. Some of the 
plainer specimens have no plastic rings, and the foot is like an inverted 
echinus, -The lower half of the body is painted black, but for a narrow 
double band of rays round the base and a band of lotos flowers (sometimes 
missing) above these. On the shoulder, a tongue-pattern, painted alternately 
black and red, and a chain of hanging lotos blossoms. Below these, a broad 
frieze of figures. We have three variations of this shape :— 

a. Figures painted on each side of the neck (3-4), the shoulder frieze 
divided into two pictures, of one to two figures each, by a very elaborate and 
beautiful palmette ornament under the handles. 

b. Neck as a, but the shoulder frieze is continuous, the figures under the 
handles being painted smaller. The large figures next to the handles are 
often partially covered by them, thus showing that the vase was painted 
before the handles were attached to it. The base of the handles is surrounded 
by a painted tongue-pattern ending in volutes. In two cases, Nos. 20, 21, 
the lower ends of the handles are flattened and decorated with small figures 
in reserved square panels. 

ce. Body as}, but the neck instead of figures has the double chain of 
lotus flowers and palmettes addorsed, which is the constant decoration for the 
neck of Attic b.f. amphorae with red body. 


Within the limits of these variations the execution of all our examples 
is identically alike. The clay is a fine warm orange colour, rather less 
reddish than ordinary Attic clay, the glaze black aud brilliant, never un- 
equally fired or discoloured. White and red are freely used for details, 
also incised lines drawn with great delicacy and precision. The execution 
is careful and accurate in the extreme, the smallest details of decoration 
recur with unfailing regularity, nowhere do we find the individual pecu- 
liarities and variations frequent in other classes of pottery. At the same 
time, the excellence of technical execution and the sure, easy, faultless 
drawing, are most remarkable. I have not noticed a single case either of 
careless omission or of mistaken rendering of any detail, nor of those 
blunders in anatomy which M. Pottier, in a recent admirable article (Rev. 
d. étud. grecques 1898, 355), shows to be due to the use of silhouettes in 
vase painting. There is no class of vases more correct, faultless and ac- 
curate in its minutest details, and the easy excellence resulting from a 
long tradition is evident everywhere. But while the affected amphorae 
represent an exceedingly high development of ceramic art, they are at 
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the same time not only lifeless, angularly stiff, and almost grotesque in style, 
but strangely monotonous and poor in the range of their types and subjects. 
Each figure is executed with the minutest care, delicate ornamentation is 
lavished on robes, armours and arms; but only a few ever-recurring figures 
make up the few dull scenes repeated again and again on these vases. 

If we examine first the decorative patterns, we find the double row of 
rays to be absolutely constant and characteristic of all examples, throughout 
the different variations of shape and decoration. The amphorae of type I. 
have in addition a chain of lotos flowers or an an alternate lotos and palmette 
chain, both frequent in Attic art and particularly in Amasis’ circle: we find 
the latter pattern constantly on the jugs signed by him, while the chain of 
lotos flowers is characteristic of that group of amphorae which we have 
attributed to his workshop. Only here the flowers point upwards, while on 
the affected amphorae they are invariably drawn hanging downwards, a 
peculiarity which I have noticed upon hardly any Attic vases, but on a few 
Tonic amphorae. 

On the amphorae of type II. the lotos chain above the rays, the tongue- 
pattern and lotos chain on the shoulder, are equally unfailing ornaments. 
Their delicate thin drawing distinguishes them from the similar patterns on 
ordinary Attic amphorae with red body. Only the double lotos and palmette 
chain on the neck of type II¢ is quite Attic in style. For the peculiar 
practice of reserving small panels at the base of the handles (Nos. 20, 21 of 
our list) I only know one Attic analogy, the little hares on the handles of a 
r.f. amphora by Andokides (Berlin 2159. Gerhard, Trinkschalen 19-20). 
However, Andokides was very probably much influenced by foreign models, ' 
and we find a similar, if not identical, scheme of decoration in the gorgoncia 
on the handles of the beautiful amphora published by Pottier (2.C.H. xvii. 
439-40, Fig. 10-12) which I am inclined to think of Ionic workmanship. 
It is important that both the chain of lotos flowers round the inner lip of 
this vase, and the choice of subjects for the shoulder frieze—man on folding 
chair, and youthful rider, both surrounded by men in long robes dotted with 
rosettes, lizards in the field—entirely resemble the affected vases, though 
their style is different. 

Returning to the decoration of the latter, we have still to examine its 
most important elements. The tongue-pattern, which almost invariably 
surrounds the base of the handles of type II., is evidently an imitation of 
metal vessels, where such a pattern, attached to the end of the handles, 
covered the place where these were soldered to the body. This detail 
appears on no b.f. Attic vase, while it is quite characteristic of the ‘ Caeretan 
hydriae’ quoted above, and thus probably of Ionic origin! And the same 








1 Of the practice of painting the vase with 
so little regard to the handles, that their ends 
partially cover some of the figures, an interest- 
ing example is offered by a fine bucchero hydria 
of fully developed style, in the Museo Muni- 
cipale at Orvieto: on this vase, which belongs 


to a class copied directly from Ionic bronze 
models, the reliefs have been stamped on before 
the addition of the handles, one of which 
accordingly covers all but the legs of a male 
figure. A tongue- or egg-pattern round the base 
of handles is frequent in later r.f. art. 
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applies to the beautiful palmette ornament painted under the handles of 
type Il a (the rarest type, of which I know only four examples). Savignoni, 
in his valuable article on Ionic tripods, has been the first to recognize the 
importance of this ornament, and has published one of our amphorae (No. 14, 
Mon, ant. vii. 342, Fig. 22); as he justly explains, these palmettes imitate 
the elaborate decoration of Ionic and Chalcidian metal vases. We still 
possess quite a characteristic example in the beautiful bronze handle in 
Berlin, published Arch. Anz. 1893, 97. From similar prototypes the 
palmettes on our amphorae are derived, though they are probably not copied 
directly from metallic, but from other painted vases; and an idea of these 
models is given by the strikingly similar ornaments on the Northampton 
and Dolon amphorae, which are already connected with the affected series 
through their shape and scheme of decoration. In Attica again the most 
similar, if considerably simpler ornament is the palmette arrangement under 
the handle of the amphora by Amasis in Paris; while the same master, in 
his amphora at Naples, gives an example of the continuous friezes with 
smaller figures under the handles, which are peculiar to the affected 
amphorae and almost unknown in Attic art. 

Thus at every step we discover discrepancies between the affected group 
and the ordinary b.f. ware. Another peculiarity of the former is that very 
narrow fillets and small pieces of stuff are frequently scattered among the 
figures (Nos. 4, 6, 8 bis, 21, and 11, where an aryballos and a flute-case are 
added): it is the old horror vacwi which in Milesian and Corinthian art fills 
the field with ornaments, and which the Attic developed b.f. style had left far 
behind. The same applies to the animals, which are often painted on the 
affected amphorae purely as decorative elements. Lizards run across the 
field (1, 4, 6), foxes or deer hang dead against the wall (4, 6, 12, 41), birds 
fly above the figures very frequently, now and then with snakes in their 
beaks, as on Chalcidian and Corinthian vases (17, 21, 29). Dogs accom- 
panying their masters are very frequent, but of course neither merely de- 
corative nor in any way characteristic, and the same applies to the does 
standing beside men (11, 23, 25, 28 37, 43). Other animals occur oc- 
casionally, swans (12, 24),a hare (4), cock (39), ram and goat (32), eagle (8 bis), 
boar (21), also a siren (12), a sphinx (23), and winged horses (18, 19, 20, 24; 
with rider, 21); while in one case we find the group of two panthers at- 
tacking a doe (39= Mus. Gregor. ii. 31), its Ionic origin being shown most 
clearly by the female sex of the panthers.’ But the most important type of 
all—the animals appearing in connection with human figures will be treated 
below—is the bird with a griffin’s head, which appears on No. 37 (Micali, 
Storia 77). In the Strena Helbigiana, to be published shortly, I have traced 
the development of this monster, and shown that it was introduced into 
Greece by the Ionians, and was practically unknown in Attic art. Not a single 
example of it is found on ordinary b.f. ware, and the type figured on our 





1 Such female animals, mostly with very large udders, are a favourite subject of certain 
Jonic and Etruscan series. 
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amphora, resembling more a pea-hen than a griftin, yet proved to be that 
monster by its recurved wings, has till now been found only on later 
Corinthian vases, though it is an ancient oriental creation. 

Thus we find not only a number of purely decorative animals, such as 
the Attic painters had long since discarded, but also types like the female 
panthers killing a doe, or the bird with the griffin’s head, which are foreign 
to Attic art, and reminiscences of ancient Ionic tradition, We find a com- 
bination of the most highly developed and brilliant b.f. technique, with a 
preference for archaic elements of decoration, a faithful preserving of 
antiquated types, which is in marked contrast to the ordinary Attic vase 
painting, so strongly susceptible to new foreign influences and individual 
innovations. If we proceed to examine the scenes represented on this 
peculiar series, we again find the same contrasts and discrepancies. It is 
surprising how few types, hardly varied, constitute the entire stock of such a 
large number of vases. 

The most important and frequent are the male figures: we find, first, a 
naked man or youth, usually gesticulating in an affected manner, never 
ithyphallic; his breasts, and sometimes his beard and hair, are painted red, 
the latter, bound by a fillet or wreath of beads, either hangs down his back 
or is tied up in a curious loop peculiar to this class; sometimes he wears a 
similar wreath or wepéayua round his arm or across his breast. 

The same type then appears with a short chlamys, either hanging over one 
arm or over both shoulders, with slight variations in the folds ; it is decorated 
with red dots, and rosettes of white points with a red centre, and has tassels 
on its corners, but no fringes. 

The third frequent male type is.a man—only once a youth, No, 2— 
wearing a long chiton, mostly red or black with red dots, and an himation 
over it embroidered like the ch/amys of the preceding type. This embroidery 
and the tassels appear quite regularly. Both arms are always visible, a 
peculiarity of this class, while on ordinary b.f. vases such men usually have 
one arm wrapped up in their himation. The long-robed man, though he may 
gesticulate with his hands, always stands quietly, leaning very often ona 
staff or lance, or holding a wreath, and usually wearing sandals. This figure 
is easily changed into a god by placing attributes in his hands: a fish 
(4, 11, 12, 21), a fish and trident (21), a kantharos and vine branch (see 
below); he also appears seated on a chair or throne, a variation which we 
shall examine below. 

Besides these three most frequent male types we occasionally find 
another, clad in a short chiton, mostly red, cut off straight at the loins, always 
showing the phallos, and a chlamys round his shoulders. This figure is rare 
(23, 28, 30); it occasionally wears a nebris strapped across the chiton (34, 39), 
and in this form is used both for Hermes (see below), by the addition of 
winged shoes, pilos and kerykeion, and for the frequent type of the warrior. 
The latter wears a metal cuirass over his chiton and nebris, a Corinthian 
helmet, and greaves, and carries a sword, lance and shield, usually a Boeotian 
one, decorated with a large snake springing from its centre, an evident 
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imitation of metal work. The snake is occasionally replaced by a Silenus’ 
mask (12, 21) or a flying eagle (30, 31, round shields), a frequent episemon on 
Chalcidian vases. All the metallic parts of the armour are ornamented with 
white dots along the outlines, and the cuirasses show the double volute on 
the breast which is so frequent on b.f. vases. 

The same male type, clad in a short chaton, is further employed for the 
horseman (see below), and for the curious winged man who occasionally 
stands among other men, without any apparent significance (5, 16 dis, 25, 39, 
42); this figure, with two spread and two recurved wings growing from his 
shoulders, and winged shoes on his feet, is one of the most peculiar and 
characteristic types of the affected class. Such winged figures are a favourite 
subject of Ionic artists, who copied them from Oriental models, while in 
Attica they are a rare foreign importation. It is important to note that an 
exactly similar double pair of wings is worn by the Gorgon on a jug signed 
by Amasis, and by the winged youth and the Artemis on two of the amphorae 
we attributed to his workshop: another of the numerous resemblances 
between that artist and the affected vases, and another proof of the influence 
of Ionic art on both. 

The types examined above constitute the whole stock of male figures on 
our amphorae; the little boys who occasionally appear (17, 20, 22, 41) are 
simply reductions of the nude youth, and have no special significance, with 
the exception of 41, where a long-robed man brings such a boy to another 
man standing before a tree, probably a reminiscence of the well-known 
scene of Peleus entrusting the infant Achilles to Chiron, 

Women are rare on the affected vases, which show quite a peculiar prefer- 
ence for men. Their flesh is white, the eye usually incised, but occasionally 
painted in red outline on white ground, a technique which I have noticed 
on some of the amphorae attributed above to Amasis’ school. There is one 
female type clad in a long Ionic chiton with an admromtuypya, and a peplos, both 
embroidered exactly like the men’s dresses; she wears sandals, and usually 
holds the edge of her peplos before her face, in the scheme so frequent on 
Chalcidian and Corinthian vases, while it is discarded by the Attic artists of 
the developed bf. style (J, 3, 6, 12, 27, 28, 34, 37, 42); another detail in 
which the affected vases have preserved an archaic tradition long given up 
in their time. The same woman appears holding a lance (4) or a fish (11) 
in her hand, or seated on a throne (4), probably as a goddess, just as similar 
attributes make gods out of long-robed men; further, as Deianira, seated on 
the Centaur’s back (20, 42). 

Besides this ordinary female type we find the Maenad, in a shorter chiton 
with an azromtuyya of curious cut, for which the nearest analogies are again 
offered by the Maenads on Amasis’ vases; just as most of these, she wears 
no nebris, and is always found in .company with a Silenus, either follow- 
ing Dionysos (29) or under the handles of the amphora, dividing two 
different scenes (30, 31, 34, where an ordinary man is substituted for the 
Silenus). The Silenus, one of the most important types of our vases, is always 
ithyphallic, with human feet, not hoofs, as is natural in this perigd, but with 
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a horse’s ears and tail and a bestial expression; the face is rarely drawn in 
profile (3), almost always in a front view (3, 29, 30, 31, 38 ?) unusual in Attic 
art, while it closely resembles the Silenus’ head on the Wiirzburg amphora by 
Amasis. We have also some Ionic examples of this first attempt at a per- 
spective of the face. 

Having thus analysed the types used on the affected vases we must now 
examine the scenes which they compose. It has already been said that the 
technical perfection of these amphorae forms a striking contrast to their 
poverty and monotony in the choice of subjects. Not only are the scenes on 
either side of each vase usually almost identically the same, but the artist has 
followed the invariable principle of composing each scene out of two central 
figures, the principal one always turned to the right, surrounded on either 
side by one or two spectators, who are usually meaningless and superfluous. 
The few exceptions to this rule, necessitated mostly by want of space, only 
serve to confirm it (14-16 dis, 23, 25, 32, 36). The monotony and lifelessness 
of such a system of decoration is obvious, and rendered more striking by the 
small number and scanty interest of the scenes represented. 


I.—Two male figures of the types discussed above—mostly naked or with 
a chlamys—in animated discourse, their gestures affected and very slightly 
varied, between two to four spectators. Many of these scenes, which are by 
far the most frequent of all—more than forty examples are found on the forty- 
six vases of our list—are quite devoid of meaning, others have a paederastic 
significance, emphasised in some cases by gifts offered by one of the central 
figures to the other: a cock (7, 36),1.a hare (28),a cup and perhaps a doe 
(43), an aryballos (17). It is worthy of note that the men are never ithy- 
phallic, and that no women appear in these scenes. In one case the scene is 
varied by one of the youths holding a diskos (20). Published examples: 19 
(Urlichs Beitr. z. Kunstg. Pl. 1-6). 23 (Micali Storia 75-6). 26 (Mus. Greg. 
II. 30). 35 (Gsell Vulei Pl. 7-8). 


II.—Warrior putting on his armour; he is fastening his second greave, 
while helmet and shield either lie at his feet or are held by a man or woman 
opposite him. ‘On either side one or two spectators: 6A. 11 A.13A. 14 
neck B. 41 B. 

III.—Warrior fully armed talking to a man or woman—on 13B and 
21 B to Hermes—with spectators on either side; on 14, 16 dis there are no 
spectators for lack of space. This scene usually occurs on the reverse of vases 
with Scene II. on the obverse (6 B. 11 B. 13 B), but also in other cases (12 AB. 
14AB. 16 dis AB. 21 AB. 23 AB=Micali Storia 75-6), and warriors are 
occasionally found among the spectators (21 AB. 28 B). 


IV.—Two warriors fighting with lances; without spectators 15 AB, for 
lack of space; with spectators 30 AB. 31 AB. 36 A. 37B (Micali Storia 








1 On a small b.f. amphora in the Museo offered as gifts; some of the men wear mepidu- 
Gregoriano (ii. 44) of rather a peculiar shape,we gata like those on the affected vases, 
find a similgg paederastic scene with cocks 
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77-8). 42 B (Gerhard A.V. 117). On 33AB (Micali Mon. in. 44, 2) a long- 
robed man stands between the two warriors, in the scheme usual for the 
combat between Herakles and Kyknos. 


V.—A rider, almost always youthful and holding a second horse; without 
spectators, for lack of space, 16 AB; usually one or two spectators on either 
side, with one of whom the horseman is conversing: 17 A. 19 A (Urlichs 
Beitr. z. Kunstg. Pl. 1-6). 20 B, 24 A. 34 AB, 43 A.—single riders under 
handles 21, 26, 41. On 21 B a horseman, bearded in this case, stands between 
Hermes and Poseidon, while on 28 B we find a reminiscence of the well-known 
Troilos myth: a long-robed man (Priam) holding a sceptre, is seated on a 
chair opposite the youthful rider, whom a warrior (Achilles) pursues; while 
to the left stands a woman, holding not the traditional hydria of Polyxena, 
but an oinochoe which is entirely out of place, and shows that the artist was 
hardly conscious of the myth he copied from memory or from some model. 


VI.—Dionysos with kantharos and a large vine branch in his hand, long- 
robed and crowned with vine leaves (on 37A he has winged shoes) stands 
opposite a man in the same dress (2A, 3A, 32B, 38AB); this man is occasion- 
ally characterised as a god by his attributes: fish and lance, perhaps Nereus, 
4A ; a doe beside him, probably Apollo, 28A, 37B (Micali Storia 78); or he 
is replaced by a naked man (29AB) or a woman (perhaps Ariadne, 3B). The 
spectators are men or Sileni (2A, 3AB, 29AB, 38AB), only in one case a 
Maenad among them (29AB). Sileni and Maenads under handles, without 
Dionysos, 30, 31. 


VII.—A long-robed man seated on a folding chair, or more frequently 
on a throne, holding a lance or sceptre crowned sometimes with an animal’s 
head (griffin 2B, with open beak and two knobs on it; pegasos 1AB; ram 
8 bis, just like the sceptre of the man on a jug by Amasis, Wien. Vorl, 
1889, 4). On 1B he is characterised as Zeus by a large thunderbolt in his 
right hand. Before him Hermes, in the garb described above, is walking 
away, his head turned back to speak to ‘Zeus.’ On either side one or two 
spectators: 1AB, 2B, 8 dis, 16 neck AB, 17B, 18AB, 19B, 24B, 39A. 
Occasionally Hermes is replaced by a long-robed (16B, 16 dis neck AB, 24A) 
or a winged man (39B, where, however, a man with a short chiton and nebris, 
but without the other attributes of Hermes, is standing behind ‘ Zeus’); while 
on 4B a woman, holding a wreath and a lotos flower, sits on the throne in‘ Zeus’’ 
stead. The back of the throne terminates in a swan’s head, its traverse 
usually bears a small animal, a pegasos (1B), lion (2B, 19B), sphinx (4B, a 
hare under the throne), panther (17B); this is an ancient oriental feature, 
which we find on Assyrian reliefs e.g. Botta-Flandin Mon. de Nineveh I. 18, 
Rawlinson Five Great Monarchies I* 394), and is a most important sign of 
strong Ionic influence on the affected vases;' in Attica we occasionally 





1 See Loeschcke 4.Z. 1876, 114. Savignoni, ‘Zeus’ of No. 17, and recognised the orienta] 
Mon. ant. vii. 334, who has published the origin of the type. 
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find a similar throne with the back ending in a swan’s head (Mon. d. Inst. 
VI. 56), and once also a sphinx sitting under it, not on the traverse (Gerhard 
A,V.1: back of throne ending in a lion’s head). Both these vases are archaic 
and represent the birth of Athena, while our scene seems a reminiscence of a 
myth in which Hermes appears as the messenger of Zeus. But when we 
consider the thoughtless manner in which myths are reproduced on the 
affected amphorae, we shall hesitate to attribute a special significance to this 
scene, as Urlichs (Beitr. z. Kunstg. p. 16, pl. 1-6) has done in publishing No. 
19.—Hermes alone, among other men, 13B, 21AB, 36B. 


These scenes really constitute the whole stock of our vases. A few 
other subjects occur in isolated examples: Theseus killing the Minotaur with 
his lance (5A), a unique treatment of this myth; Herakles wrestling with 
the lion, also drawn in an unusual way,! Herakles pursuing Nessos (42= 
Gerhard A.V. 118, the ordinary type; on 20A Herakles is replaced by an 
ordinary warrior). On 32A a procession is moving to r., towards a burning altar 
placed under one handle: six long-robed men, three of them carrying myrtle 
branches, one an oinochoe, another an oinochoe and a flat plate with cakes 
on his head, while another plays the flute; a ram is walking behind the 
second man. This vase, figured by Micali, Mon. in. 44, 1, is of the greatest 
importance, as the subject, even in details like the peculiar plate with cakes, 
the oinochoe and myrtle branches, is almost identical with that of one of the 
amphorae of Amasis’ school quoted above (p. 188, Adamek, fig. 8). On 36B we 
find a similar scene, only the altar and the offerings of the men are missing, 
and Hermes appears among thém; on 21B Poseidon is standing to left, 
while a procession of five men moves towards him: first Hermes, with a 

xiBiors over his arm, his head turned back and 
striding across a burning altar—an attempt at 


; perspective, the altar being evidently supposed 
92 to stand in front of him; behind him two war- 
a Z x riors and two long-robed men with lance and 
6 > ° fish, alternating in rapid motion, All these 
° ¢ ¥ are simply scenes of sacrifice or worship, with- 
; Ss out any special mythological significance. 

o é A last and one of the most important 
$ : features of the affected series has still to be 


aad o 
e 


Fic. 2. 


examined: while the Attic potters usually 
show a marked preference for inscriptions, 
lavishing them on human beings and even on 
inanimate objects, the affected vases, conforming herein also to Ionic custom, 
carefully avoid all inscriptions.2 I know only two exceptions to this rule, 


i 


1 Under the handles of 19 (Urlichs Z.c. Pl. 2) sword (Roscher, Lexikon d. Myth. 2196). 
and 20: Herakles, clad only in a short chiton, 2 On all the principal Ionic classes, the 
seizes the lion by both front paws and pulls Caeretan, Samian, pseudo-Pontic, ete., inserip- 


him towards himself. This is not the oldest — tions are entirely missing. 
type, where he attacks the animal with his 
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No. 11 (Louvre F 23), on which meaningless signs imitating letters are 
painted between the figures (Fig. 2), and No. 12 (Louvre F 24). Of the 
latter vase I am able to publish drawings by M. Devillard (Fig. 3-4), thanks 








Fia. 4, 


to the generous kindness of M. Pottier, who has himself devoted particular 
attention to the same series and will soon, I hope, give us the results of his 
researches. I am glad here to express my gratitude for his unsurpassed 
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liberality. On both sides of the vase we find the same scene: a woman 
offering a wreath to a departing warrior, between two spectators, long-robed 
men on one panel, a warrior and a man holding fish and lance on the other. 
A dead fox hangs against the wall, while a swan and a siren stand between 
the warrior’s legs. Unhappily the vase is in a very bad state of preservation 
—M. Devillard’s drawing only gives what is certain, leaving out the doubtful 
parts—and would offer no special interest, were it not for the inscriptions, 
which M. Pottier has been kind enough to revise for me. On one side there 
are only combinations of letters giving no sense, but each clearly formed, and 
intended to imitate names written beside the figures: among these letters 
appear the ©, the younger form of the theta ©, and the wn-Attic A with 
point upwards ; but it would be dangerous from such meaningless inscriptions 
to draw inferences concerning the origin of a vase. On the other panel we read 
yaipe xal mie ;' the artist has thus copied his inscription from one of the so- 
called ‘Kleinmeisterschalen, the b.f. kylikes immediately preceding the 
earliest r.f. ones. Not only the fact that this inscription is unfitted for an 
amphora, or any vase except a drinking cup, but even the position of the 
letters and their unusually small size show that the artist was trying, as a 
new experiment, to copy something he had seen elsewhere. This is even 
more apparent on the original than on the drawing. Altogether, this 
exception only proves the rule which excludes inscriptions from the affected 
vases, and is one more sign of their difference from ordinary b.f. ware. 
Moreover, the fact that a b.f. kylix of such late type served as a model for the 
inscription, proves again that the affected amphorae belong to the second 
half of the 6th century, the period of the fully developed b.f. style. 

Were these vases then made in Attica? It has till now been generally 
taken for granted that they were, and Reisch (Helbig Fithrer I1, 237) connects 
them with an Attic pinax signed by Euphiletos (Eph. Archacol. 1888, Pl. 12; 
from Eleusis).? But a fragment showing only the bust of a woman and the 
body of a long-robed man is not a sufficient proof, all the more as the man’s 
left arm is wrapped in his himation, while it is a characteristic trait of the 
affected vases that such men almost invariably show both their arms. The 
style of Euphiletos’ figures, the embroidery and the tassels on their garments 
are really strikingly similar to our series; but we find the same types on 
other b.f. vases (e.g. Gerhard A.V. 117, above the affected amphora), and may 
not, I think, draw from this analogy any conclusion as to the authorship of 
the affected series. 

On the other hand, at every step of our examination of this interesting 
group, we have found traces of foreign influence. The shapes and schemes 
of decoration, the palmette ornaments and the tongue-pattern round the 
handles, the ornaments scattered in the field and the purely decorative 
animals, the vepsdupara of the men and the winged figures, the oriental 


1 The three letters above this, written verti- 2 R. Delbriick, Linienperspective in d. Gr. 
cally, have no sense, nor any connexion with Kunst, Bonn 1899 p. 10, 12, quotes nr. 42 
the lower inscription. (Gerhard 4, V. 118) as an Ionic vase. 
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type of the throne, are all distinctly un-Attic peculiarities, and connect our 
amphorae with Ionic art, and principally with those series for which we have 
collected the rather scanty documentary evidence above. On Attic soil, the 
most striking analogies to the affected vases are found in the work of 
Amasis, and in those very peculiarities of his style which again point to 
Ionia: the palmettes, the double rays, the winged figures, the type of the 
Silenus and Maenad, etc. The sceptre with a ram’s head on the affected 
amphora in Gotha (8 bis, kindly pointed out to me by Prof. Loeschcke) is 
exactly like the sceptre on one of Amasis’ jugs. And on the vases we 
attributed to his school we find the same procession of men bearing votive 
offerings (Adamek, Fig. 8), the same scene of the warrior putting on his 
armour (No. 15 of our list, p. 139), the same four-winged youth and naked 
gesticulating men, as on the affected vases. 

I have already repeatedly drawn attention to the strange contrast 
between the brilliant technique of these vases, their careful, elaborate and 
faultless drawing, and the small number and monotony of their types and 
subjects. Such excellence of workmanship is possible only when generations 
of good tradition have prepared it ; and that the ‘affected’ potters recognised 
the value of this tradition is proved by the tenacity with which they cling to 
many of its antiquated details. Thus their work appears far more archaic than 
it is, while in reality it represents the last stage, grown dry and lifeless, of a 
long development. On the contrary, the contemporary Attic potters, while 
they devote less and less care to the technical execution of their vases, seem 
chiefly anxious to make them interesting by a varied range of types and 
subjects, and instead of jealously retaining an older tradition, are ever ready 
to accept any innovation in shape, decoration, or subject. The ‘affected’ 
potters felt the influence of Attic art, as is proved not only by the inscription 
on No. 12, copied from an Athenian kylix, but by the myths which they 
sometimes try to represent, without understanding them. But the Attic 
influence was not the predominating one. 

That these vases were made in the same workshop, perhaps by the same 
artist, is evident. I am unable to prove that this artist, or school of artists, 
did noé live at Athens ; if they did, they were, like Amasis, with whom they are 
connected by so many affinities, foreigners who had settled in Pisistratos’ 
capital. But I incline to believe that the affected amphorae were actually 
made in some Ionic town. Nota single example of the series has appeared 
at Athens, and the only two not discovered in Etruscan tombs were found at 
Adria, an Ionic colony where almost only coarser and later Attic ware has 
come to light. Of course both these facts cannot be used as proofs, but only 
as additional slight indications of foreign origin. But, however this question 
may some day be decided by new discoveries, for our appreciation of the 
affected vases the result remains the same.! We have tried to reconstruct 
an important branch of Ionic art, in which all stress is laid on excellence of 
technical execution and delicate ornamentation, while the figures are stiff and 





1 Attic vases have always been largely ex- natural that their influence should have made 
ported to all other parts of Greece and itis but itself felt: while the Attic potters do not seem to 
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angular, the range of types and subjects restricted and monotonous, just 
the reverse of that other great Ionic branch, comprising the ‘ Caeretan,’ 
pseudo-Pontic and other series, with its somewhat coarser execution, large, 
fleshy figures, full of life and movement, and its varied stock of originally and 


vigorously treated myths. 
To the former branch we can ascribe the Samian ware, the Clazomenian 


sarcophagi, the Ionic deinoi, and the group of amphorae discussed above 
(p. 146): and its last shoots, already ingrafted with Attic art, are Amasis and 


the affected vases. 
GEORGE KARO. 


APPENDIX I. 


List or ArrecTED AMPHORAE. The different shapes are discussed above, p. 148; the 
scenes, here only quoted by their numbers, p. 154.! 


I.—Amphorae with reserved panels. 


(a) The usual Attic shape :— 


1 (N). Florence, Sala di Volsinii. Orvieto (see above p. 148). A. Scene VIL: 
throne with pegasos on traverse, behind it a luterion. Zeus holds a thunderbolt and 
a sceptre with the forepart of a pegasos. B, Scene VII.: ‘Zeus’ on folding chair, holding 
only sceptre: behind him, a lizard in the field. Among the spectators, two women. 

2. Brit. Mus. B 149. A. Scene VI.: a Silenus with wepsdupata. B. Scene VII: 
‘Zeus’ on throne, holding sceptre with griffin’s head: on traverse, a lion. Youth with 
mepidppara. 

3 (Q). Orvieto, Mus. Munic. 167. 
opposite Dionysos, 2 Sileni. 

4. Corneto, Museo Bruschi. A. Scene VI.: opposite Dionysos man holding a fish : 
fox hanging against the wall. B. Scene VII.: woman on throne, holding wreath and lotos 
blossom : sphinx on traverse, hare under throne. Among spectators woman with lance, 
man with fish and lance. Fillets, pieces of stuff, and a lizard in the field on either side. 

5. Munich 74, A. Theseus, clad in short chiton and chlamys, his sword hanging by 
a belt, drives his lance into the Minotaur’s neck. B. winged man among spectators. 

6. Louvre F 27. <A. Scene II. B. Scene III.: woman opposite warrior, a dog beside 
On either side, a fox against the wall, lizard, bird, fillets in the field. 

7. Bologna, Museo civico, <A. Scene I.: cock offered as gift. Two dogs. 

8. Adria, Museo civico A 47, Not. d. Sc. 1879, Pl. IIL, pp. 96, 101. Two small 

fragments, each the left upper corner of a panel. A. upper part of two men; B. of one 

man, tor. 

8 bis. Gotha (noted by Prof. Loeschcke). 
holding sceptre with ram’s head, before him an eagle. 
heads. 


A. Scene VI.: 2 Sileni. B. Scene VI.: a woman 


him. 


A. Scene VII.: ‘Zeus’ on folding chair, 
Hermes’ keryieion ends in snakes’ 





Cyprus. ' Yet their style is purely Attic, with- 


have modified their style to please their foreign 


customers. Among the vases found in the recent 
excavations in Cyprus conducted by the British 
Museum, I have noted an amphora and an 
oinochoe, both of the typical Cypriote shape, 
but made at Athens, evidently for clients in 


out any attempt at accommodation to foreign 
tastes. 

1 The capital letters in brackets are those of 
Gsell’s list of affected vases (Fouilles de Vulci, 
502). 
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(6) Orifice rounded, otherwise like a :— 


9. Brit. Mus. B 150. A.=B. Scene I. MXA scratched on the bottom. 
10. Louvre F 22. A.=B. Scene I. 

» 11. Louvre F 23, A. Scene II.: long-robed man with fish. B. Scene III.: woman 
with fish and wreath, man with fish ; dog beside warrior, youth with doe. In the field, on 
either side, fillets, pieces of stuff, a flute-case (A. an aryballos), and meaningless signs (see 
above, Fig. 1). 

12. Louvre F. 24. Published above, Figs. 3, 4. 
13. Parma, Museo archeologico. A. Scene II., B. Scene III.: Hermes opposite the 
warrior. 


II.—Amphorae with red body, and distinct neck. 


(a) Figures on neck, palmettes below handles :— 

14 (L). Florence,1818. Neck: A.Scene I.,B. Scene II. Body: A.=B. Scene III.: 
warrior opposite long-robed man, without spectators. Savignoni, Jon. ant. vii. 342, Fig. 
22 (side view). 

15 (P bis). Orvieto, Mus. Munic. 270. Neck missing. Body: A.=B. Scene IV.: no 
spectators. 

16 Munich, 72. Neck: A. Scene VII.: folding chair. B. the same, but long-robed 
man in Hermes’ place ; naked man with weptdupara. Body: A.=B.: youthful horseman, 
no spectators. 

16 bis. Naples, 2744. Neck: A. long-robed man on chair between two others. B. 
the same, but one of the standing men wears four wings. Body: A.=B. warrior to r. 
shield seen from inside), without spectators. 

(b) Figures on neck, continuous frieze on body :— 

17(M). Florence, 1788. Neck: A.=B. Scene I. aryballos as gift, on B. Body: A. 
Scene V.; bird with snake in beak. B, Scene VII.: panther on traverse of throne, behind 
it a small boy. Savignoni, Mon. ant. vii. 334, Fig. 20. Under handles gesticulating 
figures. 

18. Florence, Sala di Volsinii (see above, p. 148). Orvieto. Neck: A.=B. Scene I. 
Body: A.=B. Scene VII. Under handles pegasi. 

19 (K). Wiirzburg, 257. Urlichs, Beitr. 2. Kuastg., Pls. 1-6. Neck: A.=B. Scene I. 
Body : A. Scene V.; bird flying. B. Scene VII.: lion on traverse of throne. Under one 
handle Herakles seizing lion, under the other a pegasos, above which a bird flying. 

20 (E bis). Munich, 84. Vulci. Neek: A. fragmentary, probably Scene I. B. 
Scene I.: man holding diskos. Body: A. Nessos carrying off Deianira, pursued by a 
warrior; woman among spectators; flying bird. B. Scene V.: one spectator holds little 
boy. Under one handle youth wearing chlamys, under the other remains of a horse. 
Handles flattened at base, with little panels: Herakles and lion. 

21. Louvre F 19. Neck: A. Scene I., B. Scene III.: on either side a folding chair : 
three men wear wepidppara. Body: A. Scene V.: Hermes, Poseidon and a warrior among 
the spectators ; two dogs. Bird flying, with snake in its beak. B. Poseidon to 1., behind 
him a youth with a box between his legs: towards him Hermes with xiSiors, striding across 
a burning altar, then two warriors (striding across folding chairs, Silenus-masks on shields) 
and two long-robed men with lance and fish, alternating. Below handles: (a) rider 
galloping, folding chair with bird above it, long-robed little man, (4) boar rearing and 
rider on winged horse. Small panels at base of handles: (a) rider on winged horse and 
naked man. () rider galloping and long-robed man with lance. No tongue-pattern 
round base of handles. On neck and body, fillets and pieces of stuff in the field. 

22. Louvre F 20. Neck: A.=B. Scene I. Body: A.=B. Scene I. One man 
leads a little boy. Under handles small men, and on one side a column bearing a great 
bowl. 
' 23 (H). Brit. Mus. B 152. Neck: A.=B. Scene I. Body: A.=B. Scene IIL: on 
each side two dogs and a doe; on B, the warrior has no shield. Under handles a sphinx 
and asmall boy. Micali, Storia 75 6. 

H.S.—VOL. XIX. M 
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24. Bonn, Kunstmuseum. Neck: A.=B. Scene VII.: on B., long-robed man in 
Hermes’ place. Body: A. Scene V,, B, Scene I. Under handles swan and pegasos. 

25 (R). Corneto, Museo Bruschi. Neck: A.=B.: winged man between two men. 
Body : A.=B. Scene I. 

26 (A). Museo Gregoriano, ii. 30. Vulci. Neck: A.=B. Scene I. (one youth with 
aryballos). Body: A.=B. Scene I, Under one handle small rider. Reisch-Helbig, nr. 10 
(ii. 237). 

27. Arezzo, Museo civico. Neck missing. Body: A. woman with wreath between 
men. Fragmentary. 

(cv) Palmette and lotos chain on neck :— 

28. Brit. Mus. B 153. A. Scene VI.: man with doe opposite Dionysos; no Sileni. 
B. Scene V.: modified as a picture of Achilles pursuing Troilos (see above, p. 155). Flying 
birds on either side. Under handles: (a) naked man with hare and long-robed man with 
fillet, (6) man with chlamys and doe. 

29. Orvieto, Mus. Munic, 239. A.=B. Scene VI.: Silenus and Maenad, bird with 
snake in beak, naked man opposite Dionysos. Under handles: (a) man with chlamys, (b) 
Silenus and Maenad. 

30 (0). Orvieto, Mus. Munic. 460. A.=B. Scene IV.: round shields with flying 
eagles, Under each handle a Silenus (head in front view) and Maenad. 

31 (P). Orvieto, Museo Faina 63. A.=B. Scene IV.: shields as 30. Under handles 
Silenus and Maenad as 30. 

32 (C). Munich, 77. Vulci. A. under one handlea burning altar: towards it six long- 
robed men to r. holding: 1. myrtle branch and wreath ; 2. myrtle branch and oinochoe ; 
3. oinochoe and plate with cakes on his head, a ram beside him ; 4. blowing double flute ; 
5. as 1; 6. uplifted hands; flying bird. B. Scene VI.: ram before Dionysos ; no Sileni. 
Under handles long-robed men. Micali, Mon. in. 44, 1. 

33 (D). Munich, 79. A.=B, Scene TV.: a long-robed man between the warriors. 
Under one handle a tripod. Micali, Mon. in. 44, 2. 

34 (E). Munich, 82. Vulci. A. Scene V.: weptdupara ; flying bird. B. the same, but 
in front of rider a man in short chiton, nebris, chlamys, pilos, Under one handle man in 
chlamys pursuing a woman. 

35. Rome, Museo Torlonia. Gsell, Vulci, Pl. 7-8. A.=B. Scene I.: wepeaqupara. 

36 (F). Berlin, 1715. A. Scene IV.: two spectators holding lotos blossoms ; flying 
birds. B. procession of men, among them Hermes (see above, p. 156). Under each handle 
three small figures ; one holds a cock ; on other side a dog. 

37 (1). Wiirzburg, 313. Vulci. A. Scene VI.: Dionysos with winged shoes, opposite 
him man with chlamys and doe beside him : behind him a woman. Two birds with griffin’s 
heads perched on the handle volutes. B. Scene IV.: two birds perched on handle volutes. 
Under handles gesticulating men. Micali, Storia, 77-8. 

38. Wiirzburg, 338. A.=B. Scene VI.: Silenus between Dionysos and the man 
opposite him. Under handles running Sileni, one holding a cup. 

39 (B). Museo Gregorians, ii. 31 (Reisch-Helbig, nr. 9, ii. 237). A. Scene VIT.: folding 
chair, behind ‘Zeus’ a winged man, and a cock; Hermes with xiSiors. B. the same, but 
winged man in front of ‘Zeus’: behind him man with chiton and nebris. Under each 
handle two female panthers killing a doe. The whole body striped: cf. the Attic 
amphora Vienna 229 Masner. 

II, or II’. 


40. Perugia, Museo civico. Only neck preserved. A. Scene I. 


24>, ior iis, 


41. Louvre F 21. Neck modern. <A. long-robed man standing before tree to r., 
another bringing him a small boy (see above, p. 153): three others as spectators. B, Scene 
Ul. Under each handle small bearded rider, above him a flying bird, 
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42 (G). Gerhard, A V.117/8. A. Herakles pursuing Nessos ; woman among specta- 
tors ; flying bird. B. Scene IV.: woman among spectators; flying bird. Under handles 
small men, one winged. 

43 (J). Adria, Museo Bocchi 7. A. Scene V., B. Scene I.: one man holds cup, the one 
opposite a wreath, and a doe by the neck. Schéne, Mus. Bocchi, p. 26, Pl. XV. 1-2= Micali, 
Mon, in, 47, 

44. Naples, Coll. Santangelo. A variation of II’, showing all the ornamental 
patterns on neck and body, even the tongue-pattern round the handles, but no figures, the 
rest of the body being painted black. 


APPENDIX II. 
Note oN THE ORIGIN OF THE DovusBLe Rays AS AN ORNAMENT, 


With the exception of a few remarks by Pottier (B.C. H. xix. 227), this peculiar decora- 
tive pattern has never been examined. It was evidently designed originally to imitate the 
chalice of a lotos flower, which was supposed to support a vase with a rounded bottom: as 
such we find it on Egyptian vases (e.g. Pottier, Vases du Louvre, Pl. 9, A 234), and 
later on the alabastra of so-called ‘ Egyptian fayence,’ which seem to have been made in 
Greek colonies on the Egyptian and Syrian coast (e.g. Perrot-Chipiez, iii. Pl. 5). The 
Greek potters, by adding a foot to their vases, obviated the necessity of separate supports, 
and thus, from an imitation of such supports, the rays became a purely decorative pattern, 
encircling the base of the vase; just as we have seen that the ‘polypus’ pattern develops 
probably into a band of crescents (see above, p. 145, n. 3). One would suppose that the oldest 
Greek vases showing rays would prefer the double row most resembling the original lotos 
chalice; but, on the contrary, both the geometric proto-corinthian and the ‘italo-geometric’! 
series, while constantly using rays, show an exclusive preference for a single row of them. 
Among the finest proto-corinthian vases, decorated with human figures and animals, we 
first find, not only double rays, but a variation peculiar to this class, the ends of the rays 
being alternately recurved.2 The connection between these vases and Ionic art is growing 
more and more apparent, and it is thus but natural that double rays are frequent on Ionic 
vases, I have noted them in the Cyrenaic class (Louvre, E 691, 692 and Brit. Mus. B 58, 
where pomegranates on long stalks alternate with the rays: A.Z. 1881, Pl. 10, 11), and on 
vases the exact origin of which has not been determined: a beautiful crater in Comm. 
Castellani’s collection at Rome, one of the deinoi discussed above (p. 144: Vienna 215 Masn.), 
and the small series represented chiefly by the Northampton amphora (p. 146). 

Double rays are further frequent in Corinthian pottery, both archaic and later,’ while 
in Attica they are an entirely foreign importation, and very rare. They are peculiar to 
that small group of very archaic amphorae, of which the ‘ Netos’ vase is the finest example 
(Ant. Denkm. i. 57, Benndorf, Griech. Sic. Vas. 54, 1-2, Epa. archaeol. 1897, Pl. 5-6), and 
I have also found them on three Corintho-Attic amphorae (Louvre E. 724, 773, 275). 
Among Attic b.f. vases the only example known to me (beside Amasis) is a crater by 





1 Cf. Karo, Bull. d. Paletn. Ital. 1898, 148: Berlin 970. Vienna, Hofmus. 182 (Arch. Anz. 
on the Greek geometric series and the Cypriote 1892, 171); pyxides: Louvre L 159. Berlin 
vases, rays do not yet appear. The Milesian 990; otnochoe: Louvre L 158; kylix: Coll. 

















potters use a lotos chain instead. 

2 Double rays: two lekythoi (A.Z. 1883, Pl. 
10, 1, 2) and two skyphoi (Brit. Mus. A 1530, 
Vienna 98 Masn.). Alternately recurved: 
four lekythoi (Berlin, Arch. Anz. 1888, 247, 
1895, 338. Corneto, Mus. munic., Arch. Anz. 
1888, 247. Syracuse, Not. d. Sc. 1895, 190). 


3 Early Corinthian : skyphoi: Louvre L 166. 





Somzée 104, Furtw. ; amphoriskot: Brit. Mus. 
B 41, Ath. Mitth. xix. Pl. 8; statuette vase 
published by Pottier, B.C.H. xix, 227, Pl. 
19-20. Later Corinthian: hydria: Louvre E 
641 ; amphorae : Louvre E 755 bis, 757. Rouen, 
Mus. archéol. Brit. Mus. B 19. Vienna 137 
Masn. Naples 336. 
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Nikosthenes (Wien. Vorl. 1890-1, 5), who was strongly influenced by Ionic models 
(Loeschcke, A.Z. 1881, 31, Pottier, B.C.H. xvii. 431). It is thus of great importance that 
both Amasis and the affected amphorae employ only the double row of rays: while they 
appear but as an isolated phenomenon in other series,! here it is an absolutely constant 
peculiarity, just as it is in the Ionic ‘ Northampton’ group, which we have seen to be akin 
to them. 


NOTE. 


Further evidence as to the oriental influences traced by Mr. Karo in 
the ‘affected’ vases is hardly required ; but it may be of interest to note an 
analogy between the type represented on the vase in the Bruschi Museum (Mr. 
Karo’s 4B) and certain types on the silver coinage of Nagidus in Cilicia, 
where, it need hardly be said, oriental influence was strong. These coins are 
of course much later than the vases, but types of this kind always preserve 
ancient features. 

1. NATIAIKON Aphrodite, draped and wearing polos, seated r. on 
throne flanked by sphinaes, smelling flower which she holds in her L; in r. 
phiale. [Obv. Head of Ares and name of Pharnabazus in Aramaic letters]. 
Persic stater. Babelon, Perses Achéménides, p. xxxvii. 

2. Aphrodite, draped and wearing polos, seated 1. on throne flanked by 
two sphinves, smelling flower which she holds in her r.; her 1. elbow rests on 
arm of throne. [Rev. Copy of Athena Parthenos]. Persic stater. Imhoof- 
Blumer, Monnaies grecques, Pl. G. 15. 

3. Aphrodite, draped and wearing polos, seated 1. between two sphinzes, 
smelling flower which she holds in r.; in 1, flower on long stalk held over her 
shoulder like a sceptre. [Obv. Beardless head 1]. Persic obol. Imhoof- 
Blumer, op. cit. p. 372, No. 75. 

4, Aphrodite, draped and wearing polos, seated 1. on throne, in r. phiale, 
|, rests on arm of throne; in field Eros flying towards her with wreath held in 
both hands ; before her feet, flower and bud growing on long stalks; under 
throne, mouse 1. [Rev. Bearded Dionysus standing].: Babelon, Znventaire Wad- 
dington, No. 4404. 

All these types, of which Nos. 1—3 can be dated approximately to 
379—374 B.c., while No. 4 belongs to the period 374—333 B.c., obviously 
show strong oriental influence, which probably came chiefly by way of Cyprus. 
We may compare, for instance, the association of the sphinx and lotos-flower 
with Aphrodite on the coins of Idalium, and a fine terra-cotta in the British 
Museum, from Larnaka (No. C 80): Female figure, wearing decorated polos, 
seated on throne flanked by sphinwes; in r., which rests on her knee, a 
flower ; 1. enveloped in drapery and raised to 1. breast. G. F. Hit. 


! All the examples known to me make up a very considerably smaller number than our list of 
affected amphorae, 














ATHENA HYGIEIA. 
[Puate VII] 


THE British Museum in 1898 acquired a small bronze figure of Athena, 
which is figured on Plate VII. from three points of view. Mr. Murray has 
described it in his report as a bronze statuette of Athena, looking down- 
wards at the serpent which she holds in her right hand. This type of 
Athena, as he points out, is very rare. 

This figure is included in the new Catalogue of Bronzes under the 
number 1055 (p. 189), where it is described in much the same words as 
above. In discussing it now at greater length I have the kind sanction of 
Mr. Murray for making use of certain suggestions which he has made asa 
result of further investigation of the type. 

The provenience of the bronze is unfortunately unknown, but we may 
conjecture that it comes from Southern Italy, probably from the neighbour- 
hood of Rome or Naples. The goddess stands in a somewhat peculiar 
attitude, the left leg being so much bent that the whole body appears to be 
thrown backwards. The left foot is drawn very far back, while the right leg 
is quite straight. The serpent is coiled on her breast in a single coil, the 
tail hanging over her right shoulder. Her left hand hangs down by her side 
and is slightly extended ; the fingers are broken away, but it would appear 
that they had held a patera or similar object, and we may therefore suppose 
that, as so frequently occurs in Hygieia types, the patera contained food for 
the serpent. 

At first sight the figure appears to belong to a good period of art, and to 
be a piece of genuine Greek workmanship. This is due chiefly to the 
treatment of the drapery, which is no doubt a reminiscence of the Pheidian 
period. But the face is far inferior, and has no pretensions to merit or 
beauty, except for the quaintly pensive air which characterises it. Again, the 
helmet is not Greek, but Roman in type. It is distinguished from all Greek 
varieties of helmet by the projecting brim which goes all round it, and the 
low crest which, instead of falling clear behind, tails off into the helmet just 
above the brim. 

The hair is parted and waved ; the body is draped in the usual fashion, 
with long chiton and peplos. The latter garment falls in quasi-archaic 
zigzag folds down the left side, leaving the arms bare. At three points on 
the edge of her aegis, on the left shoulder and twice on the waist a coiled 
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snake is attached, clearly forming part of the aegis itself. It is worthy of 
note that there is no Gorgoneion on the aegis, and this finds a parallel in 
other examples of the same type. 

The figure stands on an elaborately moulded base which though ancient, 
does not belong to it, and has therefore been omitted from the illustration. 
It is, as may be seen, quite intact except for the loss of the phiale in the left 
hand, and the surface is in good condition except for occasional roughness or 
corrosion in the lower part of the figure. 

I think that we have here an undoubted instance of the Athena Hygieia, 
about which much has already been written.1 There is in fact no need to say 
more than has already been said by Frazer, in regard to the establishment of 
the type and of its introduction at Athens. Frazer, following Bergk and 
Loeschcke, compares a bronze relief existing at Rome (Visconti, Mus. Pio- 
Clementino, iv. pls. 5,6= Braun, Vorschule der Kunstmythol. 69) which may 
be identified as Athena Hygieia. Let us see how far our statuette corresponds 
therewith. The most noteworthy resemblance is in the treatment of the 
drapery, which in the relief hangs down the right side of the body in zigzag 
folds. Roughly speaking, the attitude is the same in each case, but though 
the Athena of the relief stands on the right leg, the left is not so much bent, 
and the body is consequently in no way distorted. The most marked 
difference is in the serpent, which in our statuette is very small, no larger 
than those on the aegis, but in the relief is almost of colossal size, and at full 
length would extend to several feet. It is twisted about the body of the 
goddess and rears its head in order to partake of the food in the phiale which 
she holds aloft in her right hand. In our bronze, as we have seen, the 
phiale is held in her left hand, and the serpent in her right, so that a different 
moment is meant to be pourtrayed. But the parallel is instructive, and 
though the differences are marked, it is clear that both the relief and statuette 
may be referred to the same type of Athena Hygieia. 

This subject is a very rare one in art. Besides the example already men- 
tioned, and the statue by Pyrrhos of which we only know from the mention 
of it by Pausanias,? there are only the vase-fragment published by Wolters,® 
and a statuette found at Epidauros,t which represents the goddess rushing 
impetuously along, and presents no parallel with our bronze. But no doubt 
a careful and exhaustive study of Athena types, such as has not hitherto 
been made, would reveal other examples; for instance, in 8. Reinach’s 
Repertoire (ii. p. 282, No. 6, p. 289, Nos. 1, 2) under the heading ‘ Minerve ’ 
are given three statuettes which represent the goddess with the serpent, 
with or without other attributes. None are exactly similar to our bronze, 
though the third comes nearest; but all may fairly be regarded as instances 
of Athena Hygieia. It should be noted that the second figure on p. 289 has 
no Gorgoneion on the aegis. 





1 For a bibliography of the subject see Fra- 2 i. 28, 4. 
zer, Pausanias, ii. p. 277 ff., who sums up the 3 Athen. Mittheil. xvi (1890), p. 154. 
whole question in reference to the Athena 4 "Emu. ’Apx. 1886, pl. 12. 


Hygieia base on the Acropolis of Athens. 
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There is of course another type of Athena, in which she is accompanied 
by a serpent ; that where the serpent represents Erichthonios. But it must 
be remembered that in these cases we have Athena in a more warlike aspect, 
as she appears for instance in the Parthenos statue. Again in the Louvre 
statue figured by Prof. E. Gardner in this volume of the Journal (p. 7), the 
presence of the cista is sufficient to identify the serpent with Erichthonios. 

The type of Hygieia feeding the serpent is well known at a later date, 
and was probably evolved from the Athena type, just as the conception of 
Nike owes its development largely to the older cu!t of Athena Nike. The 
worship of Asklepios was not generally introduced before the end of the 
fifth century B.c., and Hygieia as a distinct personality does not occur earlier 
either in literature or in art.!. But in the Hellenistic and Roman periods 
she is a sufficiently common subject. The connection between her and 
Athena Hygieia is not easy to trace; possibly it was accidental. 

There is however more than one instance of an apparent contaminatio 
of the types. Thraemer in Roscher’s Lexikon, i. p. 2788, in classifying the 
figures of Hygieia according to types, gives as his first instance a type which 
he regards as that of the ‘Tempelbild des athenischen Asklepieions,’ and is 
evidently disposed to consider it the earliest type of Hygieia. Now in this 
type Hygieia holds the serpent in her right hand and the phiale in the left ; 
and not only that, but the serpent actually comes over her shoulder, as in 
our statuette. This type on coins is rare, but is to be seen on Athenian 
tetradrachms of the period B.c. 146-87.2 We find it again in certain statues, 
eg. Clarac, 552, 1172c and, in a less marked degree, 11724 on the same 
plate. The first-named statue was in the Mattei collection at Rome,’ and 
is now lost ; the latter is in Lord Carlisle’s collection at Castle Howard.* 

It has been suggested to me by Mr. G. F. Hill that this undoubted 
resemblance of Athena and Hygieia types may point to the fact that the 
two statues of Hygieia and Athena Hygieia mentioned together by Pau- 
sanias® are by the same hand, z.c. that of Pyrrhos. If so, the received text 
of Pliny (AN. xxxiv. 80: Pyrrhus fecit Hygiam et Minervam) receives 
additional confirmation. It is true that it implies an earlier instance of 
Hygieia as a distinct personality than is admissible by the other evidence ; 
but if Pliny had meant to speak of Minerva Hygia only, he would naturally 
have inverted the present order of the words. As they stand, they are in 
favour of Mr. Hill’s view. 

We have seen that our bronze cannot be referred to an earlier date than 
the Graeco-Roman period, and that most of the existing examples of the 
type belong to the same period. But evidence from the monuments is not 
wanting to support the early origin of the Athena Hygieia cult. The 











1 See Wroth in this Journal, v. p. 83 ff., for 3 Coll. Mattei, pl. 59; Reinach, Clarac de 


an exhaustive study of the subject. Poche, p. 290. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat, Coins of Attica, No. 375; 4 Reinach, loc, cit.; Michaelis, Ancient Mar- 
ef. Imhoof and Gardner, Numismatic Comm. to bles, p. 326, No. 5. 
Pausanias, pl. EE. V ; Beulé, Monn. d’ Athénes, 5 i, 28, 4, 


p. 259; Zeitschr. fiir Numism., xii. p. 106. 
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Epidauros statuette, it is true, belongs to the fourth century B.C., and is 
subsequent to the introduction of the Asklepios-Hygieia cult. On the other 
side however we have: (1) the Pyrrhos inscription, which Wolters ascribes 
to the year 429 B.c.; (2) the vase-fragment from the Acropolis, dating 500- 
480 B.c.; (3) the inscription on the Acropolis base dedicated by Euphronios 
the potter,' on the upper side of which the name YAIEIA is to be read with 
certainty. This latter cannot of course be later in date than (2); Studniczka 
(l.c.) hesitates to pronounce definitely for the interpretation of this word as 
referring to Athena, and thinks it may possibly not mean more than the 
abstract idea of health (‘ Wolergehen’). Unfortunately the word preceding, 
of which only \N remains, cannot be conjectured with safety. 


H. B. WALTERS. 


1 Jahrbuch ii. (1887), p. 144; C.I.A. iv. p. 154. 
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SOME EARLY FUNERAL LEKYTHOI. 
[Puates II, anp IIL.] 


§ 1. 

AmonG the white lekythoi, upwards of a hundred in number, which 
have passed into the National Museum at Athens from excavations at 
Eretria, there is one which especially claims attention on account of its 
unusual size and exceptionally well preserved design. It is reproduced on 
Plate II. after a water-colour drawing made in the summer of 1896 by M. 
Chesnay, architect, of Paris, who was then working in Greece under the 
direction of the French School.!. I am much indebted to Dr. Cavvadias for 
permission to publish what is justly regarded as one of the chief treasures of 
the Greek national collection, and to Dr. Stais for facilities in studying it. 

It was found in 1889, év «rnpact Nootpaxn,’ on an estate which yielded 
a large proportion of the wonderful harvest obtained during the authorised 
excavations of 1888-92. Unfortunately there seems to be no register of the 


simile. Although I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the vase since the drawing 


1 M. Chesnay, who is an accomplished 
draughtsman, but had then had little ex- 











perience in vase-copying, was attracted by the 
noble lines of the original, and determined to 
reproduce them, more for his own pleasure than 
for archaeological purposes. Naturally in certain 
details the result falls short of the rigid ac- 
curacy which archaeologists expect. Never- 
theless it has seemed better to make use of a 
copy which preserves so much of the spirit and 
style of a master-piece, than to wait for the 
doubtful chance of securing an absolute fac- 


was made, it has been possible to test its ac- 
curacy and have certain corrections made by 
Mr. F. Anderson with the help of three photo- 
graphs which I took earlier in the same summer, 
Copies of these photographs, which are in size 
two-thirds (linear) of the original, are obtain- 
able through the Hellenic Society. 

2 AeAriov, 1889, p. 136, 1. Cf. p. 51. 
now numbered 1935. 


It is 
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several graves and their contents. It is known that a number of white 
and red-figured lekythoi were often found together, but their association in 
the grave has neither been perpetuated on the shelves of the museum— 
where the study of such groups would supply an invaluable series of fixed 
points in the progress of the potter’s art—nor recorded in print. The 
absence of all particulars is the more regrettable in the present case because 
so fine a vase is likely to have come from a well-furnished tomb. 

The reproduction is of the full size of the original. The dimensions of 
the vase, which is 0°49 m., or 19} inches high, are exceeded by several of 
the later polychrome lekythoi, but are quite exceptional in the period of 
glaze outlines, during which the normal height is from 0:30 to 0°40 m., or 
12 to 16 inches, It is whole and intact. Owing to an incrustation on the 
shoulder it is at present impossible to say how the palmettes, of which faint 
traces can be made out, were arranged. The meander and the main design 
were drawn with glossy black paint, thinning into a muddy yellow-brown. 
Not only the meander but its framing-lines, which were drawn with the aid 
of the wheel, must have been added, contrary to the usual practice, after the 
design, since they are stopped against the intruding stele. The potter who 
exercised this provident forbearance was probably himself the painter. The 
colours used were red, light blue, white, and green, which has almost dis- 
appeared, leaving faint blue traces. 

A grave monument occupies the centre of the picture. From a high- 
stepped basis rises a stele terminating in a pediment, the tympanum of which 
is filled by a white palmette ‘reserved’ within a black background and 
bordered below by a strip of tongue-pattern. Behind appears the mound of the 
actual grave, drawn with an oval outline that appears to be a compromise 
between plan and elevation. The tomb, evidently well cared for, exhibits a 
variety of offerings. Eight vases, lekythoi and oenochoai in equal numbers, 
all painted black, are ranged upon the first and fourth steps. Round four 
of them wreaths are hung. A fifth wreath lies twisted and broken at the 
foot of the monument. A red ribbon is knotted about the upper 
part of the shaft, and there are traces of another below it. The top 
of the mound is strewn with green branches. Upon the right is a woman 
dressed in a heavy Doric chiton, bare-headed and bare-footed, holding with 
both hands a wicker tray containing fresh green wreaths and red sashes with 
which she is about to renew the faded decorations of the tomb. Her right 
foot rests upon the plinth of the monument, and she stoops forward to set 
down her burden. Facing her upon the left stands a young man, a superb 
and dignified figure, wearing a light brown mantle with fringed white border, 
fastened on the right shoulder with a circular red-enamelled brooch. At his 
neck is slung a broad-brimmed light-blue hat. The fingers of his right hand 
rest lightly on his hip, his left holds a seven-foot spear which passes over 
his left shoulder. The weight of his body is thrown upon his advanced left 
foot and his gaze intently fixed upon the woman before him. 

In the field above the woman’s head are a lekythos, a mirror and a broad 
ribbon, such as frequently hang upon the wall in pictures representing 
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indoor-scenes, That painters continued to draw them floating in space in 
the background of their tomb-scenes can only be accounted for by the force of 
habit. 

Another feature which needs explanation is the row of five circles in the 
face of the lowest step. The fact that they are filled with dark colour, as is 
the hollow crown of the petasos on the young man’s shoulder, suggests that 
they represent round holes sunk in the marble. They appear on two other 
lekythoi of the Athens collection, 1958, where there are four in the lowest 
step of the stele, and 1960, where nine or ten are shown on the projecting 
plinth of a tumulus. On the latter, sketched in Fig. 1, the mound has the oval 
outline which has been explained above as a compromise between elevation 
and plan. In two cases out of three these exceptional features, the oval 
mound and the circles on the plinth, are found together, and it is not un- 
reasonable to attribute both to one cause—the draughtsman’s ignorance or 
neglect of perspective. The darkened circles are really holes sunk in the 
horizontal, not the vertical, surface of the plinth, and correspond to actual 
remains on the base of more than one monument in the Kerameikos, Thus 
before the sculptured grave-stone of Korallion! there are five holes, three 
and a half inches in diameter, which are shown by the stumps of marble 
alabastra remaining in two of them to have been sockets for the reception of 
permanent marble substitutes for the clay vases of unguents, which it was 
customary to leave as offerings on the steps of the tomb. It is a pathetic 
touch in some of the vase-pictures that the mourners coming to the tomb find 
a lekythos, their former offering, overturned and broken.” It was natural to 
devise some means of fixing the frail vessels to the plinth. It would almost 
seem as if those seen in Plate II. were planted in shallow sockets, for other- 
wise the weight of the hanging wreaths would certainly drag them down. 
The pictures on our lekythoi, dating from the middle of the fifth century, may 
record the first introduction of the device. The subsequent substitution of 
marble unguent-vessels for those of clay foreshadows the declining taste of 
a later period, when the forms of loutrophoros or lekythos were laboriously 
translated into marble, and the wreaths and sashes which it had been the 
office of pious hands to renew month by month were carved or painted once 
for all upon the gravestone. 

The sculptured pediment of the stele—for the white palmette seen.in 
relief against a dark background can be nothing else—is another detail which 
the painter has copied from actual monuments. It reappears, treated in the 
same manner, the ‘reserved’ palmette supported by the same band of delicate 
egg-pattern, only on two other lekythoi, one of which has just been cited in 
connection with the vase-sockets on the plinth. They have the same heavy 
black outlines and enough general resemblance, despite differences of drawing, 
to warrant us in believing that they proceeded from the same work-shop, 





1 Conze, Gr. Grabreliefs. Taf. xcviii. No. No. 120; Athens, No. 1982. Ona red-figured 


411 and plan on p. 95. loutrophoros, Ath, Mitth. xvi. Taf. 8. 


* On lekythoi, Burlington Club Catalogue, 
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though not from the same hand, as the subject of Plate VI. It is worth 
while to describe them, for they contain new elements of some importance. 

Athens 1958. From Eretria, Ht. 0°37 m. Broad stele with vase- 
sockets in step and sculptured pediment as on Plate II. The inscription on 
the shaft is indicated by five rows of short strokes—a detail which is probably 
unique. From the right a girl approaches bearing a tray of fruit and other 
offerings; her short hair may denote a slave. Facing her stands a woman 
clad in loose-sleeved chiton and long mantle. In one hand is a sash; with the 
other she raises her mantle to her face in a gesture expressive of grief. A 
lekythos hangs in the field. 

Athens 1959. From Eretria. Ht. 0°36 m. Stele with sculptured 
anthemion ‘reserved’ on a semi-circular background. On the left is a woman 
holding a tray of offerings in her left hand and a lekythos in her right. On 
the steps of the monument sits a young man, his back turned to the 
approaching mourner, wearing a conical hat, red cloak and long boots ; his 
legs are crossed and his right hand holds a spear. 





Fic. 2. 


Here we find an attempt not only to reproduce the actual details of the 
monuments which the potter had under his eyes whenever he passed through 
the city-gate, but to breathe into the picture, faintly because almost for the 
first time, the emotion of the sorrowful groups which he saw gathered about 
them. The note of pathos, struck in the one case by the mourner’s gesture, 
in the other by the pensive figure seated on the steps of the tomb, is wholly 
absent from the ‘ Hygiainon series,’ the glaze-outline lekythoi! of the finest 


style 


1 The ‘glaze-outline lekythoi of the finest XXVIp, Burlington Club Catalogue No. 56, 
style’ form a homogeneous ciass distinct from Bonner Studien, Taf. xi. xii. One of the finest 


though contemporary with the group discussed of them bears the name ‘Yyiaivwy cadds. For 
in this paper. The published examples are: convenience I shall refer to them as the ‘ Hy- 
White Athenian Vases, Plates I].-V. and _ giainon series.’ See J.H.S. xvi. pp. 175, 176 
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§ 2. 

The lekythoi represented on Plate III. and Fig. 3 are a pair which, like 
the pair just described, exhibit an unmistakable resemblance to one another, 
and at the same time a distinct affinity to the vase figured on Plate II. One 
formed part of the Eretrian spoils of 1889, and is now in the museum at 
Athens ; one side of it is shown in Fig. 3, drawn by Mr. Anderson from a 
photograph. The other, fashioned by the same hands, buried perhaps in a 
neighbouring grave, but carried far from its fellow by the hazard of the 
market, was acquired in 1893 for the Antiquarium in Berlin; its design is 
here reproduced from a skilful monochrome drawing made by Herr Liibke. 
I take this opportunity of thanking Dr. Winter for his kindness in permitting 
it to be published, and for the care with which he has verified the accuracy 
of the drawing. 

Berlin, Antiquarium, Jnv. 3291. Arch. Anzeiger, 1895, p. 41, No. 51. 
Ht. 0°36 m. or 14 inches. Height of design 0°17 m. or 6? inches. The 
reproduction on Plate III. is reduced by one-fifth, The three palmettes on 
the shoulder (Fig. 2) are drawn in dull grey and arranged in a fashion 
peculiar to this vase and its companion at Athens, (The normal arrangement 
on lekythoi of the ‘glaze outline’ class is shown in Fig. 5. Compare vol. 
xvi. p. 174 seqg. of this journal.) The meander, the outlines of the main 
design and the filling of the women’s hair, are executed in glossy black 
glaze-paint, thinning into yellow-brown. The framing-lines of the meander, 
though not the meander itself, seem to have been drawn before the main 
design. 

In the centre of the picture is a stele, raised on three steps, terminating 
in a pediment, and decorated with ribbons and a wreath. On the right 
stands a woman, clad in a Doric chiton, holding a lekythos and a ribbon in 
her hand. Facing her is a slave-girl with snub nose, thick lips and short 
curly hair, wearing a simple sleeveless chiton and carrying on her head a 
stool, re8ting upon a pad or cushion, and in her right hand a ribbon 
and an alabastron. 

The gay colouring has faded almost into nothing. The red or blue of 
the ribbons and the green of the wreath that encircled the monument have 
vanished so completely that these details, which were not drawn in outline, 
are now only recognisable as brighter patches on the grey-white ground ; Dr. 
Winter has had the contours indicated in dotted lines. There are traces of 
vermilion on the pad upon the maid’s head. On the women’s dresses not a 
vestige of colour remains, but an idea of their original appearance may be 
gained from a better-preserved, though less interesting, picture by the same 
hand. 

Athens, National Museum, 1932. AeAréov, 1889, p. 98, 2. Ht. 0:35 m. 
or 133? inches. Shoulder-palmettes drawn in dull-grey, meander and main 
design in glossy black, precisely like those of the vase just described. 
Similar stele, decked with ribbons from which the colour has faded, leaving 
only the tassels, drawn in dull grey. On the right stands a boy (Fig. 3) with 
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a red petasos slung at his neck and a chlamys thrown over his left arm, 
holding a spear in his left hand. Opposite to him is a woman dressed in a 
dark-red (almost claret-coloured) Doric chiton with apoptygma, the folds of 



































Fic. 8. 


which are drawn in white, and holding with both hands a wicker-tray from 


which a number of ribbons hang down. 
As to the meaning of the Berlin picture there need be no doubt. At 
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first sight the stool carried by the maid might be taken for one of the 
offerings which are to be left at the grave, but this would be a mistake. It is 
true that a beautiful contemporary painting, on one of the Prokesch-Osten 
lekythoi at Vienna, represents a similar stool and a tall wool-basket standing 
upon the flat top of a stele, and it might be argued that these are certainly 
offerings to the dead like the lyre and casket which occur elsewhere in the 
same position! On the other hand they at once recall a familiar type of 
grave-relief on which the house-wife is portrayed with her work-basket 
beside her chair. When we remember that two of the early representations 
of tomb-sculpture make the same error of putting the figures on the top 
instead of the face of the stele,? it becomes probable that the diphros and 
kalathos are not real offerings, but abbreviated symbols of a sculptured 
relief. And this explanation is in keeping with the date and school of the 
Vienna vase, which is one of the ‘ Hygiainon class. A later and more 
imaginative school tried to give expression to the idea that a mystical com- 
munion with the dead might be attained by periodical gifts of such things 
as pleased him in life, and represented the mourners as bringing a profusion 
of gifts, armour and musical instruments for men, caskets and fans and 
mirrors for women, pet birds and toys for a child, as well as materials for the 
feast held at the tomb, honey-cakes no doubt, though these are not recognis- 
able, grapes, melons, and pomegranates. And as the number and variety of 
the offerings increases, so the figure of the dead,—whom the offerings of his 
kinsfolk and the feast of which he partook recalled to a passing semblance of 
life, as the draught of blood did the ghosts in Homer’s underworld,—comes 
to take a more prominent place in the picture. But on the vases of the 
‘Hygiainon class’ the visit to the tomb is always treated in a matter-of-fact 
spirit, and the offerings in the hands of mourners are few and simple, nothing 
more than the wreaths, ribbons, and unguent-vessels required for the decoration 
of the stele. The difference of treatment is probably due to the idiosyn- 
crasies of the painters rather than to any change in the character of the cult. 
The painters—or painter—of the ‘ Hygiainon class’ were academic and con- 
servative, more concerned with the technical perfection of their drawing than 
with its meaning or sentiment. Happily there are other contemporary 
lekythoi, such as the three which I have associated in this paper and another 
group to be mentioned presently, which give us far more lively and instructive 
pictures, though they seldom attain the same delicacy and certainty of line. 
The diphvros, then, is brought not as an offering to the dead but for use 
at the tomb. Such stools were the commonest pieces of furniture in the 
women’s apartments, and were used now as a seat, now as a table. In those 
domestic scenes which represent the women of the family preparing for a 
visit to the tomb, a stool supports the wicker tray of’ offerings, and in several 
tomb-scenes it serves the same purpose. Thus the slave-girl with the stool 





1 Berlin Jnv. 3262 = Arch. Anzciger, 1893, Sculptured Tombs, p. 18. Also Bonner Studien, 
p. 92, No. 55. Taf. x., where I suspect that the sculpture is 
2 "Ep, *Apx. 1886, mu. IV. = P. Gardner, _ really a relief, not a statuctte, 
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on her head—for so it was always carried, as many ancient representations 
and a joke in Aristophanes tell us—comes quite naturally into the picture, 
not very hard to draw, of a great Athenian family proceeding on a periodical 
visit to the grave of one of its members. It is no accident that the figure on 
Plate II. recalls so vividly the stool-bearers of the Parthenon frieze. In more 
than one respect the family party setting out to perform this solemn religious 
duty must have resembled a sacrificial procession. Just as the arrangement 
of the customary offerings in the wicker-tray was a serious matter requiring 
the supervision and approval of the mistress, the lekythoi and alabastra laid 
aslant among wreaths and woollen fillets, the sashes hanging down at either 
side, so the journey to the cemetery must have been governed by traditional 
rules. There was the father with mantle and staff, the sons in knightly 
equipment of chlamys, petasos and lance, and the ladies of the house who 
were so seldom seen in the streets, the mother partly veiled, her daughters 
carrying the more fragile offerings, and behind them a train of maid-servants 
balancing each a burden on her head, kanephoroi with wicker-trays,' diphro- 
phoroi with stools, hydriaphoroi with jars of water for the washing of the 
stele.” Other pictures show the succeeding stage of the ceremony. The tray 
is set upon the stool beside the tomb, and its carefully-arranged contents are 
unpacked.’ The shaft and steps of the monument are washed clean with 
water from the hydria and a libation is poured out on the ground before it.‘ 
The stele is anointed with fragrant oil and decked with garlands and gaily 
coloured ribbons. Lastly, the vases used in the ceremony are ranged, as in 
Pl. IL., upon the steps of the tomb in accordance with an ancient superstition 
which forbade the bringing of them back to the house. 

And what are we to make of the studied contrast between the features of 
the slave and of her aristocratic mistress? Curiously enough we meet with 
an antithesis of the same kind in connection with the sacrificial processions 
of which, as I have shown, the family visit to the tomb was a repetition in 
miniature. The kanephoroi on these occasions were delicately-nurtured girls 
who seldom stirred abroad, and, when such an one fulfilled the obligation of 
her birth by carrying the tray of offerings in a public procession, the fatigue of 
the journey was mitigated by the presence of attendants drawn from the 
metic class, an umbrella-bearer (cx:adnopos) to shield her from the sun, and 
a stool-bearer (Ss@podopos),’ carrying a seat in case she should wish to rest. 
The significance of the homage to the ruling race that was thus exacted from 
the resident aliens was enhanced by the contrast between their representa- 


‘King Prempeh is said to take his 
He is a regular at- 


1 Berlin Jnv. 3171, and 3245 = Arch. Ashanti. 


Anzeiger, 1893, p. 92, No. 54. 

2 Athens 1760 = Heydemann, Gr. 
bilder, xii. 12. 

3 Athens 1982, Brit. Mus. D. 65 = W.A.V. 
Pl. 27. 

4 An unpublished lekythos at Carlsruhe. 

5 Stool and umbrella are still the insignia of 
royalty in West Africa, as is shown by the 
following paragraph about the ex-king of 


Vasen- 


exile very complacently. 
tendant at the English church at Freetown, and 
every Sunday} accompanied by his umbrella- 
bearer and his stool-bearer, may be seen walking 
through the streets to the Cathedral. On most 
occasions his wives and attendants accompany 
him. The stool and umbrella are always in- 
cluded in the procession.’—Scotsman, June 9 
1897, 
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tives. The kanephoros was elaborately attired, as we learn from several 
allusions in Aristophanes, wore her mother’s jewelry and had her face 
painted to the degree of whiteness that was thought becoming in these 
éoxiatpapnuévat. As she headed the procession she was the cynosure of all 
eyes, and the darker skin of the diphrophoros, to whom etiquette seems to have 
denied the use of cosmetics, was an effective foil to her snowy complexion. 
Such seems to have been the point of a scene in the Heclesiazusae, where a 
man marshals his kitchen furniture in a mock procession! The farded 
kanephoros who marches first is impersonated by the floury sieve, the diphro- 
phoros by the kettle—‘ black enough, in all conscience.’ Bearing this in 
mind we can the better appreciate the contrast between the lady and the 
maid of Plate III., though here it is expressed in feature rather than com- 
plexion. The slave is not necessarily a negress. ‘ Merkwiirdig,’ says Dr. 
Furtwiingler, ‘ist der sehr fein und charakteristisch ausgefiihrte Barbaren- 
typus der Sklavin (dicke Nase und Lippen); doch scheint keine Negerin 
gemeint, sondern sonst eine Barbarin.’ And the very similar profile of a maid- 
servant on a small lekythos at Cambridge, No. 188, whose flesh is painted 
white, points to the same conclusion. On the other hand one must compare 
the snub-nose and thick lips of an Ethiopian stool-bearer on the well- 
known Andromeda hydria in the British Museum,? and the profile of a little 
negro page who is seen trudging behind an old man on a vase in the Copen- 
hagen collection? The latter design was perhaps borrowed from a polychrome 
painting, in which the contrast between the blackamoor and his white-haired 
master would be much more effective than it is in ‘ red-figured’ technique. 
The contrast is happily brought out in the spirited thou ghmuch-faded picture 
on a lekythos at Vienna, which shows a young man coming down to the shore, 
where Charon’s boat is waiting, carrying a pet bird on his wrist, and attended 
by a negro slave carrying a tame hare and a bird-cage. Here the slave’s face 
is painted black and thrown into relief by a turban, perhaps originally scarlet, 
wound about his head. A commentary on these scenes is to be found in the 
fact that Theophrastus makes his Man of Petty Ambition take care that 
his attendant is a negro. So Beckford, travelling in Spain, noted that it 
was ‘the high ton to be surrounded by African implings, the more hideous the 
more prized.’ 





1 Aristophanes, Eccl. 730-736. Cf. Acharn. ist (durch Aristophanes) nur fiir die Schirmtriig- 
242, 258; Lys. 1188ff.; Aves 1550, andthe lines — erinnen bezeugt,’ Meisterwerke, p. 186. He is 
of Hermippus quoted by the scholiast on this referring to Aves, 1549 ff. But the passage in 
passage. The assumption that thediphrophoroi the Ecelesiazusae implies that the diphrophoros 
were aliens rests on analogy, not on direct evi- walked behind the kanephoros, and it is cer- 
dence. We learn from other sources thataliens tainly significant that they are mentioned to- 
performed the cxiadngopla, cxapnpopia, and gether in two other passages. 


b5piapopia. Furtwiingler even doubts whether 2 Archaeologia, xxxvi. Pl. 6. 

the diphrophoroi were attendants of the kane- 3 Ussing, To Graeske Vaser, Copenhagen, 
phoroi: ‘Die Scholien schliessen filschlich 1866, Pl. I. 

dass sie hinter den Kanephoren folgten; dies 4 Theophrastus, Char. 7. 
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Considered together the three vases give a fairly complete idea of the 
painter’s method and ability. The disappearance of the colour from the 
Berlin picture has exposed the lines of the original sketch, impressed with a 
dry point on the still soft clay. As their presence in the Plate would have 
been confusing, Dr. Winter has kindly had a second drawing prepared in 
which they are indicated by the fainter broader lines (Fig. 4). It will be 
seen that the painter has adhered very closely to his original intention— 
which is not surprising, for apart from their studied profiles the two women 














Fie 4. 


are mere lay-figures. The close resemblance of the boy in Fig. 3 to the 
woman on the right, the mechanical repetition seen in the attitude, in the 
high shoulders, the arms, the misshapen left foot, are proofs that he was 
treating a familiar theme. The woman who faces the ephebus of Fig. 3, 
not reproduced here for want of an adequate photograph, stands in the same 
stiff pose, but her arms are cleverly foreshortened and the folds of the heavy 
Doric chiton are drawn with considerable decision. Indications, in fact, are 
not wanting to suggest that the painter’s real skill and knowledge were in 
advance of his perfunctory every-day execution ; and the fortunate preserva- 
tion of one finished work of the same school—our Plate I1.—makes it 
possible to prove it. If the stelai on the two Plates are compared it will be 
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seen that the meaningless row of short strokes below the pediment of the 
one is a conventional abbreviation of the delicate egg-ornament on the other, 
and that the little curl at either angle really represents a graceful volute. 
Then compare the feet of the clumsily built ephebus of Fig. 3 with those of 
his fellow in the brown chlamys; the ugly symbol which stands for the left 
foot of the former becomes intelligible at once. And what is true of the 
details is true, despite a certain heaviness of touch, of this great Eretrian 
lekythos as a whole. [ts spacious monumental style, its temperate use of 
colour, the knowledge of the human form and the study of complex drapery 
which it implies, reveal to us a conscientious craftsman whose art was not 
learned only in the pottery, one capable of something better than painting 
lekythoi for the dead. 





Fie. 5. 


§ 4. 


The series of glaze-outline Jekythoi which group themselves round the 
Hygiainon lekythos in the British Museum have been mentioned more than 
once in the preceding pages. It will be convenient to append a list of them 
It will be seen that in style, subject and ornament, they are directly descended 
from the series with three-line inscriptions which I discussed in volume XVI 
of this Journal, and that two vases which ended that list form the natural 
introduction to this.!| They are uniformly characterised by great perfection of 


1 Another link is furnished by a leky- cation that the youths thus honoured by the 
thos at Cassel (Arch. Anzeiger, 1898, p. 192, potters were persons of good standing. It is 
No. 9) inscribed AlotAfos] KAAO[s], a decree of Elis conferring proxenia on a 

Diphilos son of Melanopos of Athens, and 
cannot be dated precisely, but the editors in- 
cline to accept the identification with the D. 
son of M. named on the vases, and perhaps alsu 
with the D. who commanded a fleet in 414 
(Thue. vii. 34) and with the M. whose son 
Laches held a command in 427 (Thue. iii. 86). 


seated woman holding toilct-vase, and youth 
wrapped in mantle, a group much like those 
enumerated above, but connected by the in- 
scription with the four vases of the white-flesh 
series which mention Diphilos son of Melan- 
opos, An inscription found at Olympia (Die 
Inschriften, 30, cf. 797) supplies a fresh indi- 
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form and accessory ornament and by a consistent beauty and firmness of line 
that is unsurpassed in the whole history of Greek vase-painting. The 
excellent photogravures in Messrs. A. H. Smith and Murray’s White Athenian 
Vases make a fuller description unnecessary. 

The shoulder-palmettes have the form represented in Fig. 5 (with one exception, I 
below, for which see J.H.S. XVI. p. 175). The meander-band above the main design is 
almost equally stereotyped, consisting of groups of three units, alternately reversed and 
divided by cross-squares. The glaze-paint ranges from clear yellow to black. The colours 
used are several shades of red, blue (traces only), and pale yellow. In the following lists 
the figure on the left of the design is always mentioned first. 


I.—ScENES OF ORDINARY LIFE. 


A. Oxford, 266, from Gela. P. Gardner, Catalogue, Pl. 20. Ht. :35. 
AAKIM. AHS 
KAAOS 
AIZ+YAIAO 
Two women with lyres, one seated, one standing. 
B. Acerra, Spinelli collection, from Suessula, Rim. Mitth. 1887, Taf. xii. 5. Ht. °35. 
A=I0MEI//// 
KAAOS 
AAKIMA+/// 
Seated mistress and maid; the former held a wreath or other object, which has dis- 
appeared. 
C. British Museum, D. 53, from Athens. W.A.V. PI. 4. Ht. -29. 


Seated mistress and maid ; the former is making a wreath, the latter has ready a string 
with which to tie the ends. 
. British Museum D. 48, from Athens. W.A.V. Pl. 2. Ht. -35. 
HYTIAINON 


KAAOS 

Mistress hands rolled-up mantle to maid. 

Vienna 1032, from cemetery near Hymettus. Ht. 30. A replica of the preceding. 
Found with a companion-vase, representing mourners at a tomb ; see M below. 

Bonn (Athens, probably from Eretria). Bonner Studien, Taf. xi. Ht. °42. 

Maid holds rolled-up mantle, while her mistress fastens her girdle. . 
G. Former van Branteghem collection. Burlington Club Catalogue 56. 

Youth and old man in conversation. 


o 


ro) 


re 


H. British Museum D. 51, from Cyprus, W.A.V. Pl. 3. Ht. ‘39 
Woman hands helmet to bearded man, armed with sword and spear. 

H2. British Museum D, 55, from Eretria. W.A.V. Pl. 25. Ht. °30 
Woman and youth in conversation. 

I. Athens 1818, from Eretria. Bonner Studien, Taf. xii. Ht. about 40. 


Seated woman, and young man armed with shield and spear and holding helmet in 
extended right hand. 


J. Athens 1856. 
Boy on horseback galloping to right, two spears in his hand. 


K. Athens 1823, from Eretria. Ht. °31. 
Two women setting out to the tomb. One holds a plemochoe, the other an alabastron in 
a net, 


Found with a companion-vase, representing mourners at a tomb ; see L below. 
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II.—Toms-SceneEs. 


In each case there are two figures, placed one at each side of a stele. The dress of the 

men varies. The women, with two exceptions (P, 8S), wear mantle and Ionic chiton. 

L. Athens 1821, from Eretria. Ht. ‘31. 
Women (shoes) and youth (chlamys, petasos, high boots, spear). 

Found with K above. 

M. Vienna 1035, from cemetery near Hymettos. Ht, °31. 

Woman and bearded man (mantle, staf’). 
Found with E above. 

N. Oxford, from South Attica. Ht. °35. 
Woman and youth (mantle). 

O. Athens 1838. 
Youth (chiton and spear) and woman, 

[P. Athens 1822, from Eretria. Ht. *35. 
Youth (naked, strigil in r, hand) and woman (sakkos on head, Doric chiton)). 

Q. British Museum D 54, from Eretria. W.A.V. Pl. 5. Ht. ‘33. 
Youth (chlamys, petasos, spear) and youth (mantle, and bag containing strigil ?). 

R. South Kensington, Salting Collection. Ht. about ‘33. 
Youth (naked, mantle on shoulder) and youth (chlamys, petasos, sword and spear). 

S. Boston 449. 
Two women, one without muntle. 


T. Cassel. Arch, Anzeiger, 1898, p. 192, No. 10. Ht. °35. 
Two women. One carries toilet-vase, lekythos and alabastron, the other alabastron 
and casket. 


Parts of the picture are open to suspicion—the lekythos held by one woman, the folds 
of the other’s chiton, and parts, perhaps the whole, of the stele. The original design may 
have been a scene of preparation like K. 


In several of these pictures a thick woollen fillet, white with darker bands 
at intervals, is seen hanging round the foot of the stele (L, M, Q, R, S—see 
White Athenian Vases, Pl. 5), while a second, tied into a kind of wreath, 
is sometimes laid against the lowest step (L,P,R,S). Stiff fillets of the same 
kind are seen in the basket of offerings which the maid on the Lichas vase 
(Brit. Mus. D. 50=7.H.8. XVI. Pl. VI.) brings to be approved by her mistress, 
but they do not appear on the later funeral lekythoi. Another characteristic 
is the toilet-vase or plemochoe (K, L, M, N, S, T), a tureen-like vase 
for carrying oil, provided internally with a flange to prevent spilling 
like that of a modern safety ink-stand. This and the other vases (alabastron 
K, N, T) are always carried by a woman, while, with the doubtful exception 
of the bag in Q, no offering appears in the hand of a man. The strigil held 
by the naked youth of P is, like the spear or staff carried by the other male 
figures, a part of his personal equipment. 

Of the series as a whole it may be said that the drawing is consistently 
painstaking, generally correct, and sometimes very beautiful. The faces, 
always in strict profile, and the hands, which are often too small, are ex- 
quisitely drawn, but there is little variety of attitude or expression, and in the 
funeral scenes no trace of emotion. The authorship of the whole series may 
safely be ascribed to a very small number—perhaps not more than two—of 
closely associated workers. 
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We meet with a very different spirit in a group of glaze-outline lekythoi 
which must now be described. Here imaginative power takes the place of 
technical perfection. Instead of highly specialised dexterity applied within 
a circumscribed field, we find a versatile and poetical art which revives and 





Fic, 6 


recasts old types and creates or borrows new ones. Most interesting of all is 
the re-appearance of a tendency, already noticed in the picture reproduced in 
Plate III., to portray and contrast individual characteristics. 


In the preceding series the choulder-palmettes were executed in the same yellowish- 
black as the main design. Here they are drawn in dull black or grey. The meander and 
main design are drawn in clear golden-yellow glaze-paint, the former being continuous, not 
broken by cross-squares. 


a Berlin, Jnv. 3160. Arch. Anzeiger v. p. 89. Ht. ‘36. 
Charon (red cap and shirt) in boat, and woman (blue mantle drawn about her head). 
Behind Charon a clump of rushes, from which the colour has faded. 
8. Athens 1761 (not from Eretria). 
Bearded soldier (conical helmet, cuirass, red chlamys, red-lined shield, spear), and 
woman in blue mantle, at either side of stele. 


y- British Museum D, 58. W.A.V. Pl. 11. Ht. -48. 
Two winged genii, Death and Sleep, lay the corpse of a young soldier at the foot of a 
stele, 
6. Bonn. Bonner Studien, Taf. x. Ht. °41, 


Woman (dress repainted 2) holding tray, and bearded man (mantle and staff’) at either 
side of a stele on which is seen a statuette (or more probably a relief) of a young 
athlete. 

e. Former Paton collection. Burlington Club Catalogue 56. Ht. *41. 

Naked youth (red chlamys on arm, sword and sword-belt, two spears) and woman 
holding toilet-vase, at either side of stele. 

The following belong to the same school, but seem to be by different hands. 
¢. British Museum D. 67. Catalogue iii. Pl. 27. Ht. ‘27. 

Woman holding tray, and bald, elderly man with hand clasping brow in gesture of 

grief, at either side of stele. 
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yn. Athens 1993, from Eretria. Ht. °33. 
Youth with hand raised to brow in gesture of grief, and bearded man, at either side of 
stele. 
6. British Museum, D 60. W.A.V. Pl. 6. Ht. *31. 


Two youths and a dog hunting a hare on rocky ground before a stele. 





Fie. 7. 


Nowhere is the tendency of this new school better shown than in its 
treatment of the figures of Charon (Fig. 7) and of Sleep and Death. An 
earlier representation of Charon (Fig. 6) makes him a repulsive being with 
a coarse animal face But here the ferryman is a real personage, 
sketched in the likeness of some barbarian, slave or sailor, whose high skull 
and retreating forehead, straight hair and sparse bristly beard, had caught 
the painter’s eye and stayed in his memory. His parted lips, though they do 
not necessarily imply speech, give the face an expression of kindly interest 
in the half-veiled woman who comes to meet him. There is again an anti- 
thesis of the beautiful and the ugly, the Hellen and the barbarian. A great 
tuft of bulrushes, green no doubt originally, is another new feature in the 
picture, the forerunner of many later indications of natural scenery. 

Sleep and Death on the fine lekythos in the British Museum are works 
of the same hand.? The uncouth figure of Death with lank hair framing 
his face, and mysterious plumage clothing his body, stands in deliberate 





1 From a photograph of the well-known * The somewhat pointed nose, which detracts 
lekythos at Munich, published by Stackelberg, from the resemblance of this figure to the 
Graber, Taf. 47, and by Benndorf, Gr. w. Sic. Charon at Berlin, is due to the hand of a re- 
Vasenbilder, Taf. 27, 1, storer, Mr. Cecil Smith tells me. 
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contrast to his brother Sleep, whose smooth limbs have the ruddy hue of life 
and health. 

Yet another instance of the representation of individual traits is the 
foreign archer (Fig. 8) who appears on an Athenian lekythos of style some- 
what akin to the seven just enumerated, though different from them in 
form and ornament. Clad in the leather helmet and tightly-fitting uniform 
of the roforaz, a quiver slung at his side, he stands before a tomb, facing a 
figure of quite ordinary type, a youth wrapped in a mantle. The straight 
hair, parted lips, and peculiar drawing of the eye, recall the heads of 


Charon and of Thanatos. 
R. C. BoSANQUET. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE PERSIAN WARS. 


1—THE CAMPAIGN OF MARATHON. 


IT may seem bold to re-open the question (or questions) of the campaign 
of Marathon so soon after the publication of the monumental chapters of 
Busolt, of Hauvette, of Macan.! But the labours of these scholars at once 
invite and facilitate farther discussion. They focus many scattered arguments, 
contribute new suggestions, put the humbler student abreast of recent re- 
searches, and show him where his own conclusions differ from accepted views. 
How much I owe to them will be obvious without particular references. 

The theory here put forward, although independently reached, is not 
altogether new—perhaps no theory of Marathon could be—but I was not 
aware, until it was written, how closely certain of its main features had been 
anticipated by Busolt in a work published twenty years ago (Die Lakedai- 
monier pp. 355-369). That eminent historian has, however, since then twice 
changed his views, so that it may be useful to recall his readers to what I still 
consider to be his best solution of the problem. Perhaps the discussions of 
the interval have reinforced it in some respects. On one important point I 
find myself in agreement with Professor J. B. Bury’s article on the Battle of 
Marathon in the Classical Review, March 1896, and even where we disagree, 
we must often have asked much the same questions. 

What was the aim of the Persian expedition, the commission of Datis 
and Artaphrenes? Was it to punish the Athenians and Eretrians for their 
share in the burning of Sardis? Was it to restore Hippias to his tyranny as 
a Persian vassal? Was it a deliberate move in that ‘forward’ policy which 
had already carried the empire to the frontier of Thessaly and now threatened 
to swallow up the Greek peninsula? Support can be drawn from Herodotus, 
and elsewhere, for each and all of these views. They are not mutually 
exclusive, but probably the two former are too narrow, and the last too wide. 
Whatever was the scope and purpose of the mission of the heralds—a question 
which bristles with difficulties—we shall probably be safe in limiting the im- 
mediate object of this particular campaign to the subjugation of the free 
Ionians.2 And here arises the inevitable suspicion that to Persian eyes, and 





1 Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, Bd. I1.2, Appendix X. 
1895. Hauvette, Hérodote, 1894. Macan, 2 Carystus, like Virgil’s Mantua, was unfor- 
Herodotus, Books IV., V., VI., 1895, especially  tunate in its neighbourhood. 
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possibly in veritable fact, although we cannot expect our authorities to admit 
or recognize it, the expedition was merely the completion of the ‘ pacification ’ 
of Ionia, Artaphrenes must have regarded Athens as a revolted subject, and 
he had reason.’ Is it impossible that the Persian empire may once have 
formally extended across the Aegean and included Athens and Eretria? But 
apart from all dangerous speculations, we are probably justified on any 
hypothesis in assuming that the proximate aim of the expedition was the 
reduction of the Ionians of Europe. This was the pressing need, for the 
Persian government must have seen that the Ionians in Asia would never be 
pacified so long as their brethren across the water were independent. And 
this was surely a sufficient task for one campaign. Athens was the goal and 
the limit of the expedition. 

Why, then, after the surrender of Carystus, did not Datis and Artaphrenes 
steer direct for the bay of Phalerum? Why, if they preferred to land at 
Marathon, did they sail straight past it to Eretria? Was it simply a methodic 
system of conquest that deflected them? Having once touched Euboea, did 
they feel bound to complete the subjugation of the island before moving any 
farther westwards, just as they had deviated from their course to secure 
Naxos and Paros on their flank? Had Eretrian (and Chalcidian ?) exiles, 
perhaps Gongylus, something to say in the matter? Did the superstitions of 
Hippias, who had once before returned from Eretria, here shape the Persian 
strategy ? Was there not yet another, more cogent, reason? LEretria was an 
easier prey than Athens, smaller, less capable of resistance, and (if we may 
trust Herodotus) already betrayed. The Persian leaders wished to bring to 
bear on waverers and recalcitrants in Athens the moral effect of the fate of 
Eretria. 

Eretria taken, the next object of attack was Athens. The Persians, 
Herodotus tells us, after waiting a few days sailed for Attica, xatépyovtés Te 
moAnov Kal Soxéovtes TavTa Tors "AOnvaious troijoev TA Kal Tods "Epetpréas 
éroinoav. These words, whatever their exact meaning, are obviously 
added for rhetorical effect, to point the contrast between expectation and 
performance, perhaps also between Athens and Eretria. At best they can 
express no more than an inference from the general situation, and havé no 
historical weight. The attempt to extract from them a plan of campaign 
seems to me illegitimate and futile. In their most natural interpretation they 
would mean that the Persians expected to burr Athens and enslave the 
population. To this interpretation I would adhere, although the guidance of 
Hippias is sufficient refutation of the statement. 

Whatever the Persians expected, their objective was Athens. Why then 
do they take so extraordinary a course to get there? Why burden them- 
selves with a toilsome march of some five and twenty miles through the 
enemy’s country, when their fleet might have put them at once within 
striking distance of the city? Herodotus tells us that Marathon recommended 
itself to Hippias as being a place suited to the action of cavalry and 


1 Herodotus, v. 73. 
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quite near to Eretria. We need not press the superlatives, or make Herodotus 
responsible for the assertion that no place in Attica was better suited or 
nearer—enough that Marathon possessed both these advantages in a very 
high degree. But can they be said to have been advantages? What use do 
the Persians make of their cavalry? Was not the plain of Athens much 
better suited for its action? How can nearness to Eretria be an advantage, 
when it implies a corresponding remoteness from Athens? One advantage 
the Persian cavalry did enjoy at Marathon—pasturage. But if that were 
an inducement, they must have contemplated a prolonged stay, and Herodotus 
recognizes no such intention. His reasons seem to be mere inference, 
to account for the fact that they did land at Marathon, and possibly 
influenced by memories of Pisistratus’ landing and the Pisistratid reliance 
on cavalry. 

It is scarcely credible that the Persians were afraid of the Athenians, 
that they doubted their own power to force a landing on the shore of the 
Saronic gulf. There can have been no insuperable difficulty in effecting a 
disembarkation at some point on so extensive a coast from so numerous a 
fleet. The advantage of an unopposed landing may have counted for some- 
thing, but it can not have been the sole reason for putting in at Marathon. 

Modern historians have added two more reasons, to which too much 
importance has been allowed. These reasons have a certain plausibility, 
some real relevancy, but they do not in themselves amount to an adequate 
cause, In the first place it is urged that the Pisistratidae had strong local 
influence in the neighbourhood of Marathon. Was it so specially strong 
just there? Philaidae, the home of the Pisistratid family, lay farther 
south, about half way between Marathon and Sunium. But Marathon was 
in the Diacria, the country of the Pisistratid faction? On the contrary it 
seems to have formed part of the Paralic érittys of the tribe Aeantis.’ It 
remains true, however, that the Diacria was not accessible by sea, and 
Marathon was the most convenient port for it as awhole. The second reason 
assigned is the superstition or instinct of Hippias, which led him to follow 
the omen or precedent of his former return from Eretria vid Marathon. But 
the circumstances were very different. To land at Marathon was the obvious 
and even necessary course for Pisistratus, but Hippias had neither the same 
need nor the same prospect of success by that route. Pisistratus had no over- 
whelming fleet and formidable army to back him ; Hippias had both. Pisistratus 
was looked upon as a mere adventurer, and his landing was at first ignored ; 
Hippias led an invading host which could not be concealed or disregarded. 





1 T assume the identity of the Diacria with 
n mecdyeos xdpa of the Aristotelian ’A@nvalwy 
modwtela. Their identity seems to be clearly 
implied, and to be historically necessary. It is 
not inconsistent with Hesychius’ rough de- 
scription: 7 xépa Ataxpia, } dad Mdpynbos ews 
Bpavpa@vos. The Diacria would be a horse-shoe 
shaped district round the three land sides of 


the central plain. The name was obviously 
given from the point of view of Athens; it 
signifies the country beyond the hills, ¢.¢. the 
ridges of Parnes, Pentelicus, and Hymettus. 
The only precise and positive definition of the 
three divisions, the Plain, the Shore, and the 
Trans- or Ultra-montane, is given by the dis- 
tribution of the trittyes. 
02 
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Pisistratus quietly collected his adherents, matured his plans, and moved 
upon Athens. Surely Hippias was not so simple as to imagine that that 
history would repeat itself, that the Athenians had forgotten that lesson ! 

Is it not much more likely that he calculated on their remembering it, 
and made a feint of following in his father’s steps with the deliberate 
purpose of misleading them? Probably Miltiades’ decree, to go forth and 
meet the invader, was already carried, and known to Hippias. Certainly, 
with the example of Eretria before their eyes, with the consciousness of 
treachery in their midst, the Athenian patriots were not likely to elect to 
stand a siege. At all events Hippias made no movement towards Athens. 
The Persians must have reached Marathon at least twelve hours, more 
probably eighteen or twenty-four, before the Athenians. The polemarch and 
his staff could not have guessed where the landing would take place. The 
news that the enemy’s fleet had put into Marathon had to reach them, they 
had to assemble their army, and march out. If the Persians landed at day- 
break, the Athenians would deserve great credit if they arrived at sunset. 
The Persian generals had quite time enough to send an advanced guard to 
occupy the passes. They apparently waited patiently for the Athenians to 
come up. There is not a hint that they intended to march on Athens. 
Why should they, when they might have sailed? Once more, why should 
they have landed at Marathon at all? Why, but to bring the Athenians 
there? As Mr. Bury puts it, ‘the purpose clearly was to lure the Athenian 
forces to Marathon.’ 

But why lure the Athenian forces to Marathon? Was it in order 
to fight them there? Was it the object of the Persian generals to bring 
about a battle in the open, on ground favourable to themselves, and so finish 
the campaign at a blow, and ‘avoid a wearisome siege’?! Athens, denuded 
of the best and loyalest part of her defenders, was not likely to offer any 
serious resistance. She wonld capitulate and receive back Hippias. Did 
the Persians in fact choose the plain of Marathon for their battle-field, and 
practically challenge the Athenians to fight them there? Was it, in Mr. 
Macan’s words, ‘to have been a case of the spider and the fly’ ? 

No doubt a pitched battle was one way, perhaps the quickest way, 
of finishing the campaign. Yet I cannot persuade myself that this inter- 
pretation of the Persian strategy is very plausible. In the first place, it 
does not give any point to the choice of Marathon of all places. Marathon 
was rather a remote corner of Attica to select, and was not by any means an 
ideal site for the Persian tactics. If Hippias and his friends were convinced 
that the Athenians would accept their challenge, they might have found 
much better battle-fields much nearer to Athens. But, secondly, is it 
credible that the Persians expected the Athenian commander, or com- 
manders, to risk a pitched battle against their own greatly superior forces on 
their own ground? Herodotus may be drawing on imagination (his own or 





1 *Of the Acropolis,’ adds Mr. Bury. But I am not yet convinced that Athens was without 
walls. 
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another’s) when he depicts their confidence on leaving Eretria, and their 
astonishment at the temerity of the Athenian charge. But surely his 
inference, although dramatic in motive, is justified by all probability. We 
have no trustworthy record of the Persian land force, but on a very low 
computation it must have outnumbered the Athenian by something like two 
to one,! and the cavalry only increased the disparity. A pitched battle on 
open ground must have appeared to the Persians highly improbable. 
Thirdly, was it even the most desirable solution? We need not suppose that 
even Datis and Artaphrenes positively lusted for a big slaughter, which must 
fall on both sides, and Hippias, in the interests of his future despotism, had 
every motive to adhere to the traditional clemency of his family’s policy. 
If Hippias could be reinstated without the pitched battle, we may reasonably 
assume that this was the preferable alternative. Lastly, the Persian leaders 
must very soon have discovered that the Athenians did not intend to accept 
their challenge. If their sole object in landing at Marathon had been to 
fight there, we should have expected them, when the enemy declined the 
trial, either to take the offensive against his position (which, although a 
strong one, was open to attack from two sides at once), or else to sail away 
and renew the attempt on some other field. Instead of adopting either of 
these courses, they wait on at Marathon, day after day, apparently in 
complete tranquillity !? 

If Hippias’ purpose in luring the Athenians to Marathon was not to 
fight them there, what else can it have been? Obviously it must have been 
to get them well away from Athens. This answer, by the way, does full 
justice to the remoteness of Marathon. But why get them away from 
Athens? Presumably that he might gain possession of the city in their 
absence. How was this object to be effected ? 

In the first place the Athenian army had to be detained at Marathon. 
Plainly it could not withdraw unmolested so long as the Persians were there 
in sufficient force. So long as the whole Persian army remained at Marathon 
the Athenians were not likely either to attack or to attempt to make off. 
They had no obvious motive to do either, and both would involve grave risk 
to their army and to the state. But if the Persians moved off towards 
Athens, whether by land or by sea, they at once gave the Athenians both a 
motive and an opportunity for attacking their rearguard, and also set them 





(see below), the whole force would be about 
40,000. Even 30,000 might be enough for our 
theory. Attempts to reduce the number of the 
Persians are generally based on the assumption 


1 The Athenians, with the Plataeans, and 
probably a few thousand light-armed thetes or 
‘SovAa,’ may have numbered about 15,000. 
Herodotus gives the Persians 600 ships besides 





the horse-transports. Busolt allows 50,000 as 
a probable estimate for their army. Perhaps 
we may reckon the Persian loss at Marathon 
(6,400) at about one-third of the troops engaged, 
for the wings were not pursued, whereas the 
centre must have been almost annihilated. 
This calculation would put the combatants at 
about 20,000. If half the army was engaged 


that their whole army fought at Marathon. 

2 From the movements of Philippides and the 
Spartans it appears that the Athenians must 
have faced the Persians at Marathon for at 
least seven days, They would reach Marathon 
on the 8th of the (lunar) month at the latest, 
and the battle was fought on the 16th at the 
earliest. 
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free to return to defend or save their city. If they went by sea, the em- 
barkation of their last divisions was difficult, and the Athenians would reach 
Athens by road before they could arrive there round Cape Sunium. If they 
went by land (¢.e. by the coast road, which alone was open to them), they had 
to be prepared for an attack in rear or flank from the Athenian position in 
the valley of Avlona, and the Athenians would reach Athens either on their 
heels by the same road, or simultaneously by the hill road. 

But here the Persian superiority of force comes into account. Half or 
two-thirds of the army might stay at Marathon to guard the Athenians 
there, the other half or third might be sent to Athens, and alone be suffi- 
cient to deal with the garrison. The Athenians on the other hand could not 
afford to divide their army. They needed their whole force to meet either 
half of the enemy. 

We may reasonably conclude that this was the plan which the Persian 
leaders had projected. One of the two generals was to stay at Marathon, 
the other, doubtless with Hippias, was to lead his division to Athens! The 
Athenians might attack the division left behind, or might attempt to escape 
by the upper road. But no doubt the force which was to be left was held 
sufficient to give a good account of them if they ventured out of their 
fastness whether to advance or retreat. In the latter case it would only be 
necessary to delay their march by harassing attacks until the other division 
was in position. But both Hippias and Miltiades must have known perfectly 
well that if the Athenians went back otherwise than victorious the fate of 
their city was sealed. 

Clearly the crisis of the campaign was bound to come when the two 
Persian divisions parted company. The Athenians must act then, and act 
quickly. But the initiative lay with the Persians. It was their action which 
determined that of the Athenians. But what determined theirs? in other 
words, why was the crisis delayed? The answer to this question brings us 
in view of certain considerations, which we have so far left out of sight, but 
which really governed the whole scheme of the campaign. 

There is abundant evidence that Athens was undermined by intrigue 
and conspiracy, and that Hippias had a secret understanding with a powerful 
party in the city. He could reckon not only on his own family connections 
and some old adherents, but also on the Alemaeonidae, into whose party most 
of his former political followers had been absorbed by the seductive concessions 
of Cleisthenes. The Alemaeonidae had driven out Hippias, just as they had 
driven out his father before him. But just as they had once also restored 
Pisistratus, so they might likewise bring back Hippias. Herodotus’ apology 


1 Probably Datis was to stay and Artaphrenes 
to go. In the first place Artaphrenes was the 
higher in rank, and would naturally undertake 
the more responsible and glorious task of receiv- 
ing the submission of Athens. Secondly Pau- 


sanias seems to imply that Artaphrenes was in 
command of the cavalry (see below). 


Thirdly 


the prominence of Datis in the tradition indi- 
cates that it was he, and not Artaphrenes, who 
was vanquished at Marathon. The Parian 
Chronicle names only Artaphrenes, but probably 
as supreme commander-in-chief of the expedi- 
tion. 
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for them is very damning. Quis’ excuse, s’ accuse. Nobody else seems ever 
to have been blamed for the raising of the shield. Nobody’s views are better 
represented in Herodotus. Can we doubt that he gives us their own defence ? 
It reappears in the mouth of Alcibiades at Sparta (Thue. vi. 89). What is 
the. value of that plea of ‘not guilty’? It conveniently ignores the 
Alcmaeonid relations with the tyrants Cleisthenes of Sicyon and Pisistratus, 
and with the barbarians, the kings of Lydia and of Persia. Who was 
responsible for the alliance with Persia, the earth and water given to 
Artaphrenes at Sardis? When was that submission repudiated? Who 
recalled the twenty ships from Ionia, and punished the plain speaking of 
Phrynichus? It can hardly be denied that the Alcmaeonidae in their 
struggles with the Eupatrids of the Plain leaned to Persia, while their rivals 
relied on Sparta, and perhaps formally enrolled Athens in the Spartan 
alliance. When Cleomenes expelled the Pisistratidae, he doubtless imagined 
that he was setting up an oligarchy, but he soon discovered his mistake, and 
turned from Cleisthenes to Isagoras. As then Cleisthenes opposed a Persian 
alliance to Isagoras and Cleomenes, so now on the eve of Marathon we find 
the Alemaeonidae and Persia leagued against Miltiades and the Spartans. 
It was not without reason that Aristophanes and those who felt with him 
looked back on the battle of Marathon as a victory, not only of Athens over 
the Mede, but also of aristocracy over democracy. It is strange that the 
Medism of the Alemaeonidae has ever been doubted. It is confirmed by the 
dark words of Pindar, by the ostracism of Megacles son of Hippocrates ; 
and can we be sure that their connection Xanthippus and their ally Aristides 
were utterly drwOev tis tupavvidos? At all events Themistocles, looking 
before and after, recalls them on most favourable terms da tiv Bép£ov 
atpateiay, Aristides from Aegina, Xanthippus from—where? Was it some- 
where outside Geraestus and Scyllaeum ? 

There was a good opportunity for Hippias. Miltiades had come back to 
Athens, and been recognized as the champion of the aristocratic and anti- 
Persian party. There had been a trial of strength. ‘His enemies’ had 
accused him for ‘his tyranny in the Chersonese.’ He had won, they had lost ; 
he was in power, they were not. He had the support of Sparta. What 
could they expect but expulsion, and the undoing of the political work of 
Cleisthenes? Was it not better to come to terms with Hippias and make a 
formal submission to the Great King? We must not judge their conduct by 
the later Greek standard. Neither tyranny nor Medism meant as yet all 
that they meant to Herodotus. The age of the tyrants was scarcely over. 
The memories of the ‘ principate’ of Pisistratus were not odious to the djpos, 
for whom he had been the executor of Solon’s reforms, Greek cities lived 
and throve under the easy yoke of the King. The Ionic revolt was the work 
of the aristocracies of merchant princes, not of the populace. The feeling 
against Medism and Barbarism was largely the creation of the wars that were 
yet to be fought, and the literature that was yet to be written. 

These considerations may help to explain much in the history of the 


campaign. The understanding between the Alemaconidae and the Persians 
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is expressly attested, all the better because Herodotus is reluctant to admit 
it. Given its full weight, it clears up the strategy on both sides. Let 
Miltiades be got out of the way, and his rivals would bring about a revolu- 
tion. Let them have time and opportunity to work their plans, and they 
would admit Hippias to the city, without bloodshed, as soon as he presented 
himself, When all was prepared the signal would flash forth to the Persian 
tents. On the other part we may recognise the prudence of Miltiades. 
Conscious of the treachery within the walls, with the example of Eretria 
before his eyes, could he venture to stand a siege? Could he hesitate to 
march to meet the invader, to press for a battle? “Hy pév vuv wy ovp- 
Bdropev éXropal tia otaow peyadny Siacelcew éutrecovoay Ta AOnvaiwv 
dpovnpata wate undicar: hv dé cupBadropev mpiv tt Kal cabpov ’AOnvaiwy 
uerekerépoiar eyyevécOar, Oedv ta toa vewdvtwv olol Te eipev trepuyevéc Oat 
TH cvp~Borj. But in attacking a superior force ‘the half is better than the 
whole.’ Miltiades doubtless knew what was going on, and foresaw what 
would happen. The traitors would not declare themselves before the Persians 
appeared. The opportunity for attack was bound to come when the enemy’s 
forces separated, but the day and the hour would be determined, not dy, but 
for the Athenians. The battle must be fought, and they must be ready for 
it. Meanwhile they had time to consider their plan of attack, and every day 
that passed was a gain, for it brought nearer the full moon that would set the 
Spartans free. So the waiting game suited both sides best. The Athenian 
general awaited the separation of the Persian forces; the Persians awaited 
the signal. 

Two criticisms will have occurred to every reader. In the first place, 
Herodotus says not a word of a division of the Persian forces, but simply lets 
the day of Miltiades’ prytany bring on the battle. The delay is thus ex- 
plained, and the occasion of the engagement determined, merely by the 
rotation of precedence among the generals. This account is open to grave 
objections, and has been set aside by almost all recent historians. Can we 
believe that Miltiades, after so earnestly insisting on the necessity of fighting, 
postponed the battle on no other grounds than a point of etiquette? Can 
we believe that the dawn of a certain day was in itself a sufficient reason for 
so momentous and responsible an action? Was there no strategical motive 
to determine the sudden change from defence to offence? Can we, lastly, 
believe that Herodotus has rightly represented the official position of 
Miltiades? Is there not serious anachronism in his conception of the 
relation between the generals and the Polemarch ? and may not the rotation 
of the presidency be at least erroneously interpreted? There seems in fact 
to be some lack of lucidity, if not positive mystification, in Herodotus’ 
account. The suspicion naturally arises that some essential features of the 
story have been suppressed, and then afterthought, perhaps only half con- 
scious, has striven to cover the gap by spreading out other facts, by substi- 
tuting conjectural motives, by reconstructing, and by readjusting the historical 
data to the impression produced by the mutilation. Mr. Macan has vindicated 
the claims of the neglected Callimachus. We would not dispute the pre- 
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ponderant importance of Miltiades, but surely there is an evident wish to 
find for him some constitutional position to legitimize his real authority. 
The suggestion lies near at hand that the prytany of Miltiades has proved 
equally useful to cover the omission of the true reason for the attack, the 
division of the Persian forces. Herodotus obviously has no clear idea of the 
strategy at all. Our hypothesis has been framed to explain the difficulties in 
his narrative, and interpret better what he does tell us. Granting our general 
conception of the campaign, it may safely be said that if any feature was 
more likely than another to drop out of the Athenian tradition, it was pre- 
cisely the division of the Persian army. A vestige of it may perhaps be 
detected in the numbers given by Nepos. But the national vanity was not 
likely to insist upon the point. Patriotism and Alcmaeonid influence would 
combine to omit or veil it. May not the obscurity of Herodotus be due 
mainly to this reticence in his sources? It is at all events clear that he has 
not supplied us with any adequate reason for the Athenian attack. It. is 
also extremely improbable that the Athenian commander attacked the whole 
Persian army in the open plain. If he was so rash, why did he not attack 
sooner ? if he waited so long, why did he not wait longer? It was his obvious 
policy to delay until the Spartans came to his aid. We want some pressing 
motive or some good opportunity to account for the attack. We find both in 
the division of the Persian forces preparatory to a move on Athens. 

The second criticism that will have suggested itself is this. We have 
supposed that the Persians were waiting for the signal from their friends in 
Athens, and the Athenians were waiting for the Persians to move. But 
according to the express statement of Herodotus the shield was raised when 
the Persians were already in their ships, that is to say, as Herodotus 
believes,’ after the battle was over and the vanquished barbarians were 
re-embarked. Either, therefore, the Athenians did not wait for the division 
of the Persian forces to deliver their attack, or the Persians did not wait for 
the signal to divide their forces, This is a valid objection, but we may 
cheerfully accept the second alternative if we can show good reason why the 
Persians should have so far departed from the programme as to anticipate 
the signal, It might be conjectured that they had notice from Athens that 
the conspiracy was nearly ripe for execution and they must ‘stand by’ 
ready for immediate action. But it is much more likely that the plot 
hung fire, and the Persian leaders, fearing the imminent arrival of the 
Spartans, determined to make their attempt on the city without delay. 
What their partizans were about, or what caused the delay, of course we do 
not know. There would be influential persons to win over, officers and guards 











1 It is perhaps possible that Herodotus was 
misled or misunderstood his information. The 
signal might be put after the embarkation of 
half the Persian army for Phalerum (assuming 
that that was the plan contemplated). To 
Herodotus’ informant the words éoto: #5n év 
tijot vnvot might have meant ‘when that half 


was aboard and ready to sail.’ To Herodotus, 
who had no notion of any division, they could 
only mean ‘after the battle and the embarka- 
tion of the survivors.’ But this refinement is 
not necessary and makes no difference to the 
alternatives, 
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to seduce, important posts to occupy, and no doubt Miltiades’ friends were not 
passive in their opposition. But at all events the expected advent of the 
Spartans set a limit to the possibility of delay, and supplies an adequate 
answer to the objection. Adopting this solution, we may say that the landing 
at Marathon, the delay there, the division of the Persian forces, and the 
signal of the shield, are all to be explained by the understanding between the 
Persians and the Alemaeonid party at Athens, but that the order of the last 
two items in the programme was in fact reversed by the military necessity of 
anticipating the arrival of the Spartans. If the Spartans went straight to 
Athens, they would prevent the surrender of the city, if they were diverted 
to Marathon, they would redress the balance of force between the Athenian 
army and the Persian contingent to be left there. 

If, then, the Persians did divide their forces into two brigades, one to 
stay at Marathon and the other to go to Athens, by what route did they 
intend to send the latter, by land or sea? The hostile armies confronted one 
another for at least a week. Obviously the whole Persian force must have 
been disembarked, especially the cavalry.1| But whereas the Athenian position 
seems to be fairly established in the valley of Avlona, we have no 
certain evidence of the position of the Persians. Herodotus does not mention 
a camp, although on other occasions he is careful on this point. Probably 
there was none. Pausanias was shown the ‘stone mangers of the horses of 
Artaphernes, and marks of his tent on the rocks.’ They were twép tv Aiurnp, 
possibly (it has been suggested) at a point on Stavrokoraki above the village 
of Kato Suli. It is thereabouts, near the spring Macaria and the great 
marsh, that water and fodder seem to be best and most abundant. The 
Charadra would form a natural entrenchment, and the promontory 
of Kynosura a breakwater for the ships riding at anchor. But while 
those who know the ground generally encamp the Persians in this 
neighbourhood, it is too hastily assumed that the whole Persian army 
was stationed north of the Charadra, A position to the south of it, between 
the Charadra and the little marsh, was obviously better for guarding the 
Athenians. Probably from the first advent of the enemy, certainly in pre- 
paration for any move on Athens, the Persians must have occupied the 
southern part of the plain, which commanded the coast road. They must 
have done so, if only to detain the Athenians, much more if they proposed 
to send part of their own forces to Athens. We cannot suppose that the 
one brigade would have sailed away and left the other cooped up beyond the 
Charadra, and cut off by the position of the Athenians from the use of the 
land communications with Athens. If the land route were preferred, the 
necessity was doubled, for the Athenian position had also to be masked in 
order to secure the right flank of the marching column.? On either hypo- 
thesis the oecupation of the southern part of the plain is necessary, and the 





1 The cavalry may after all have had a good = autumn. 
deal to do with the choice of Marathon as a 2 This point has not escaped Mr. Macan’s 
landing point. It is one of the few placesin reviewer in the Athenaewm, Dec. 21st, 1895, 
Attica where there is pasture to be found in the and Mr. Bury. 
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occurrence of the battle where the tumulus fixes it sufficiently explained. 
But the hypothesis of the land march involves us in difficulties which are 
avoided by the other. If the brigade destined for Athens got safely through 
the pass, what became of it afterwards? how was it re-embarked? why did 
not it, rather than the fleet, make a dash for the city? If the Athenians 
delivered their attack while it was filing past, why do not the cavalry appear 
in the battle ? why was the loss so small on both sides? how was the Persian 
embarkation effected ? is it likely that the Athenians attacked so long as the 
two brigades were both still on the plain? So acutely have these difficulties 
been felt by some historians, that, while clinging to the idea of the march by 
land, they have supposed that the cavalry (as Curtius suggested), and possibly 
some of the infantry, were embarked already, and prepared to accompany the 
march on shipboard (so far as the routes lay together). But obviously, if 
any part of the Persian army was to go by land, it would have been the 
cavalry. The road to Athens presents no difficulty to cavalry. Pisistratus 
took his Eretrian chivalry with him. It is easier to ride to Athens than to 
walk, it is harder to embark cavalry than infantry. Mr. Bury cannot be 
allowed to smuggle the cavalry on board under cover of the remark that 
‘on the march to Athens it would have been a useless encumbrance,’ We 
cannot accept both the embarkation of the cavalry and the march. But 
inasmuch as the embarkation of the cavalry is one of the most plausible 
suggestions ever made about the battle, and not without positive evidence,} 
this incompatibility constitutes yet another objection to the hypothesis of 
the march by land. 

If, on the contrary, we suppose that the brigade for Athens, including 
the cavalry, was already embarked and under way when the Athenians 
assumed the offensive, we avoid all the most serious difficulties. The motive 
and opportunity for the Athenian attack become plain and adequate, the 
victory less surprising, the absence of cavalry natural, the losses better pro- 
portioned, and the embarkation of the Persians easier. The cavalry may 
well have been already shipped off for service in the plain of Athens. 
Hippias would remember that cavalry was sometimes useful against the 
Spartans (Hdt. v. 63). It had at all events been of no service at Marathon, 
and could neither get at the Athenians nor pursue them over the hills. We 
may also surmise that the fodder of the plain was by this time exhausted. 
If a reason for the choice of the sea route is needed, beyond its ease and 
security, one may be found in the political sympathies of Phalerum, the 
stronghold of Alemaeonid influence. The Persians were sure of finding a 
friendly base of operations close to the city. This consideration was all the 
more important in their uncertainty as to the success of the conspiracy. 

Once the Persians were divided, half of them safely stowed away on the 
ships and under sail for Phalerum, the opportunity for the Athenian attack 
had come. The charge must have been carefully meditated. Whatever may 
have been the pace of it, we may probably accept the view which sees in the 





? Mr. Macan very justly vindicates the value of Suidas on the xwpiopds of the cavalry, 
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Athenian formation something more than a makeshift to spread out an 
inferior number so as to equal the length of the Persian line of battle! As 
usual it is rather the soldier’s than the general’s account which has survived 
in the tradition. Nevertheless the victory was not instantaneous, there was 
a stubborn struggle, ypdvos éyivero mroddds. As to the duration denoted by 
moXXos opinions differ. Probably most men would find an hour’s hand to 
hand tussle ample, and the small Athenian loss points to a short estimate. 
The time might be measured in minutes and still be long under the con- 
ditions. But it is likely that there was some breathing space between the 
rout of the Persian wings and the crushing of their centre. The wings 
made good their escape unpursued. Few of the centre, which had 
advanced ‘inland’ after the Athenians, can have got on board. The fact 
that no more than seven ships were taken may only mean that the seamen 
did not wait long for the fugitives. It was at this point that according to 
Herodotus the belated signal of the shield was raised. 

The remainder of the Persian fleet made off after the squadron which had 
already ex hypothesi sailed. The Athenians returned to Athens ‘as fast as 
their feet could carry them,’ at all events in plenty of time to witness the 
futile demonstration of the enemy off Phalerum, There could be no question 
of betrayal now. Even without the return of the army and the arrival of the 
Spartans, the victory must have entirely changed the tone of the populace 
and the aspect of the situation. Miltiades had won again. 

In our view the battle of Marathon was not ‘primarily a general’s battle’ 
because it was even more primarily a statesman’s battle. Miltiades may or 
may not have had the handling of the army in the field, but the contest 
was between him and Hippias, rather than between Callimachus and Datis 
and Artaphrenes. So far his pre-eminence in the tradition seems to be 
justified. 

It may be useful to recapitulate the main points in our interpretation of 
the campaign. The expedition of Datis and Artaphrenes was formally the 
last step in the suppression of the Ionic revolt, although it was also far more 
than that. The subjugation of the islands was systematically carried through, 
but there was a special motive for taking Eretria before Athens. The 
political situation at Athens was an acute crisis in a long standing struggle, 
and presented a very favourable opportunity to Hippias. The plan of 
campaign was governed by an arrangement between Hippias and the 
Alemaeonidae. The purpose of the landing at Marathon was to remove 
Miltiades and the bulk of the armed garrison from Athens, and keep them 
out of the way while the coup d’état was prepared. Part of the Persian force 
was to be shipped to Phalerum, and admitted to Athens when the revolution 
was proclaimed. Obstacles must have been encountered by the conspirators 
the plot hung fire. At last the impending arrival of the Spartans forced the 
Persians to make the attempt before the signal, The Athenian commander 





1 The Persians, be it noted by the way, array. They were not taken off their guard, 
appear to have been quite ready and in orderly 
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delivered his attack as soon as the Persian forces were sufficiently separated. 
The victory at Marathon frustrated the invasion as much by its moral effect 
at Athens as by its military consequences. Miltiades was justly regarded as 
the hero of the campaign. 

The theory here put forward does not contradict any well accredited fact 
in the evidence, nor invoke imaginary causes. It explains on one consistent 
hypothesis the landing at Marathon, the delay there, the Athenian attack, 
the absence of the Persian cavalry, the embarkation of the vanquished, the 
signal of the shield, and the prominence of Miltiades, 


J. ArtHUR R. MuNRO. 





A NEW VASE OF THE DIPYLON CLASS. 
[PLate VIIT.] 


Among the vases of the Dipylon class the most striking examples are 
those on which we see represented funeral ceremonies—a hearse or a bier with 
bands of mourners. And in fact the whole of the subjects on these vases seem 
to refer directly or indirectly to deceased persons. The chariots may illustrate 
some feature of the obsequies or may indicate the status of the deceased, 
while as to the ships, which are not infrequent, they also may represent status 
or occupation. So it is argued, and at all events the picture on these vases 
appears always to be of the nature of genre, not of legend. 

In publishing a new lebes of the Dipylon kind (Pl. VIII.), recently 
acquired by the Museum, I may note that its provenance (near Thebes in 
Boeotia), makes against the view of Helbig! and others that the ships on 
those vases are meant to show that the deceased persons on whose tombs the 
vases were placed belonged to the order of Attic vavxpapot. We may assume 
that the purpose of the vase-painter in those primitive times was to pro- 
duce to the best of his ability an impressive picture of a funeral ceremony 
as he saw it on occasions of special grandeur and to sell his vase to any buyer, 
whatever his status or occupation. 

But where in funeral ceremonies do the ships come in? I suppose at 
the games held in honour of the deceased, such as those of the Aeneid 
(V. 114-235) which began with a race of ships. It is not likely that Virgil 
had invented so striking a feature of the occasion without good data, and very 
possibly the statement of Dio Chrysostom? that the Argo had won the ship- 
race at the Isthmian games represents what may have been a common usage 
in early times, though little or no mention of it has survived in Greek 











1 Athen. Mittheil. 1893, p. 152, it is argued 
that the ships on these vases may be compared 
to the horse on Athenian reliefs as indicating 
the status of aman. This view, originally sug- 
gested by Wilamowitz, was expanded by Helbig 
in the Mémoires de V Acad. des Inscript. xxxvi. 
1re partie (1898). Previously the ships on the 
Dipylon vases had been fully discussed by 
Kroker in the Jahrbuch, 1886, but more from 
the point of view of construction and date. 
As regards ships from Boeotia, Helbig (Joc. cit. 
p. 15, note 1) recognizes a ship of the Dipylon 


type on a bronze diadem from a tomb at Thebes, 
but the finest example of the kind is the ship 
on a bronze fibula from near Thebes, lately ac- 
quired by the British Museum (Catalogue of 
Bronzes, Fig. 85). I may add that at Tipha, a 
coast town of Boeotia (Pausanias, ix. 32, 3) the 
people boasted of their skill in sea-matters, trac- 
ing their name to Tiphys, the steersman of the 
Argo, 

2 Ed. Reiske, ii. p.107. éyévero 8& xal &usAdAa 
kal ’Apy® évixa. I have to thank Mr. Cecil 
Torr for this and several other references, 
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literature. At all events I cannot help thinking that the funeral rites which 
Menelaos stopped at Sunium to pay to the remains of his pilot Phrontis* 
would have appropriately included a race of ships and may in fact have been 
the legendary origin of the &uAXae vedv held there in historical times.” 

It has been supposed, as already said, that the chariots which occur on 
the Dipylon vases had either been part of the funeral procession or were 
meant to illustrate the social position of a deceased person. But they may 
equally indicate the races held at his tomb, and this is the more probable 
when we see set out on one of these vases a row of tripods such as were given 
as prizes in the chariot race at the funeral games of Patroclos.’ It is true 
that the chariots on the Dipylon vases are not represented crowding together 
at full speed as in a race, but what was easy enough in the art of later 
times, was impossible in the primitive period of these vase-painters. Besides, 
the painters were free to choose the moment before the actual race, and that 
may be what they have done. 

On our lebes the chariots are very slight with high antyx and have all 
the appearance of racing bigae. The yoke is identical in form with that of 
two chariots on a Dipylon vase. The driver wears the feminine dress char- 
acteristic of a charioteer in the races, and if that is the case, then we have 
here interesting evidence of the high antiquity of the custom. But more 
remarkable perhaps is the horseman who follows the chariots. He appears 
to be riding sideways, as frequently happens on archaic Etruscan bronzes, 
but is perhaps rather in the act of turning round to leap down from the 
horse. The one leg being rigid and the other bent suggest the latter 
alternative, and that would apparently be in accord with the custom of Homeric 
times when horsemanship seems to have consisted in skilfully mounting and 
dismounting («eAntifev) rather than in a firm seat. The way in which the 
rider holds the reins is also suggestive of turning to leap down. It will be 
seen that he has more reins than he needs for one horse, but probably the 
painter, accustomed to the reins of a biga, had not yet learned how to render 
the simpler contrivance of a riding horse. It is said that the horse-race, as 
we understand it, was not introduced in the games of Olympia till the 
33rd Olympiad. Nor is there any horsemanship at the funeral games of 
Patroclos. But the acrobatic method of riding shown on our vase, though 
it may not have been in use at splendid obsequies in Homeric times, may 
have come into favour shortly thereafter for such occasions. An equestrian 
performance of that sort could hardly be more appropriate anywhere than 





1 Odyssey, iii. 285, pp’ @rapov Odwro: nad emt adv GutAAd@pevos emi Zovviy. The ship-races of 





nrépea xrepioeev, which Pausanias (x. 25, 2) 
interprets, va urhuaros xa Soa em) vexpois HAAG 
aiidoee Toy Spdvtiv. In Odyssey, xi. 75 the 
shade of Elpenor implores Ulysses to raise a 
mound for him by the sea-shore, and to place 
on it an oar to show for the coming time what 
manner of man he had been, 

? Lysias, Apol. Ando. 4, vevlenna B& rprhper 


the Panathenaic games were held at the Piraeus, 
Plutarch, Themistocles, 32, and fragment of in- 
scription, C.J.A. ii. 965, frag. b. 

3 Mon, dell’ Inst, ix. Pl. 39, Fig. 2. 

4 Annali dell’ Inst. 1872, Tav. d@ Agg. 1, 
Fig. 2. In the one the driver is nude; in the 
other he wears a helmet and a shield of the 
Boeotian type. 
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amid the display of funeral games. As an indication of the status of the 
deceased, it would be more curious than dignified. 

The ship is the first complete instance of a bireme, so far as I know, on the 
Dipylon vases. There are however one or two fragments of biremes,and curiously 
enough they also show only the oars of the lower bank touching the water. The 
oars of the upper bank are but partly visible as if they were to be understood 
as being on the further side of the ship, a view which the painter was perfectly 
entitled to adopt so as to avoid the confusion of two sets of oars crossing each 
other. But this has naturally raised some small doubt as to whether the 
upper row, as we are calling it, is not simply the rowers on the further side of a 
galley of one. bank, represented in the poor perspective of primitive times. 
But one of the fragments! just. referred to, appears to be conclusive on that 
point because there the lower bank of rowers are visible each through a square 
opening in the ship’s side while those of the upper bank have nothing of the 
kind. Had these latter been merely the rowers on the further side of one 
bank, they would necessarily have been framed in like the others. Besides I 
do not see how the elaborate construction of our ship can be explained other- 
wise than as that of a bireme with two banks of oars. 

The rowers are bent at the oars but the place of the steersman is still 
empty. The steersman is in the act of stepping on board and grasping the 
wrist *.of a woman who holds out away from him what appears to be a wreath. 
But obviously there is no room in the ship for a steersman of such gigantic 
proportions. Therefore the scene must not be taken too literally. The vase- 
painter fortunately had a-large space at his disposal’ behind the stern of the 
ship and he took advantage of this space to give more impressiveness to his two 
principal figures. As a group these two figures may be called a prototype of 
the parting scenes on the Athenian stelae of later times, and this element of 
melancholy is just what is wanted to give the key to the whole composition. 
That is to:say, the male figure is.:stepping on board.to steer his ship'in a race 
and to-win the crown held up by the woman, thus anticipating the honours 
that in due time would be done to himself. 

At first sight one may be tempted. to’ think: that the scene is 
legendary, such, for example, as Theseus leaving Ariadne; for there is no doubt 
that: these vases are to a certain extent: co-eval with. the legend-making age, 
since the subject of Heracles slaying the hydra: occurs:on-a bronze fibula found 
near Thebes with vases of this: class: - But the old Heroes:did not act as their 
own steersmen, and their ships;had ‘space: ¢nough for:others than rowers on 
the decks as we see from the ship of Theseus on the Frangois vase. The way 
in which our ship is packed with rowers is itself suggestive of a race. 
The hull is very shallow: At the bow'there’is beside the ram a sharp pro- 
jecting point, which would-increase the power of attack in case of war. I do 
not remember that, instrument on any of the other Dipylon ships. Usually 





1 Found on the Acropolis, .A similar frag- 2°Cf. Journ. Hellen. Stud., 1898, p. 183 for 
ment is in the possession-of Dr. Sturge, as I this method of ‘ shaking hands,’ 
learn from Mr. Cecil Torr. - 
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the ornament rising from the prow of these ships ends in a sort of branch. 
But in this case it is more like a serpent, which reminds me of a fragment of 
Hipponax where he tells a painter ‘not to paint on the many-oared side 
of a trireme a serpent running from the prow towards the steersman,’ ! 

In one or two instances the Dipylon ships appear to be engaged in war, 
men on the deck attacking men on land ; or a fight is implied by dead men on 
the ship and in the sea. Of course if these instances are to determine the 
character of the whole series of these ships as exclusively militant my theory 
that some of them at least represent funeral races will not hold good. But in 
those days many persons must have lost their lives in fighting of an irregular 
kind, for whom no funeral games were held. The most they could expect was 
some memorial on or in their tomb to show, like the oar of Elpenor, in what 
service they had perished. Typical illustrations of fighting from ship- 
deck on a vase would meet the case. In historical times the Polemarchus 
held an agon epitaphios for those who had fallen in war, making offerings also 
to the shades of Harmodios and Aristogeiton (Aristotle Ath. Polit. 58), and 
possibly those official games applied equally to war by sea and by land. 
The adwrArxa at Sunium may have been of that kind, irregular and 
intermittent in occurrence, or like those at Piraeus, held at fixed periods. In 
the Dipylon times, however, an agon epitaphios would hardly have been an 
official affair but rather a spontaneous honour to a great man. I therefore 
readily admit that the mere occasion of death, as in naval warfare, may have 
been figured on the Dipylon vases, just as in later times it appears in a 
typical manner on the stele of Dexileos. But observe that the one definite 
and conspicuous fact on these vases is the presence of funeral ceremonies, 
such as were held at the death of rich and prominent citizens. To bring 
into line with that fact as many as possible of the less obvious illustrations 
on the other vases or fragments of vases seems to me a safe principle to 
follow, and that is the reason why, in this instance, I have propounded a 


funeral ship-race as the explanation of most of the ships on these vases. 
A. S. Murray. 





! Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. 4th ed., p. 478, unxérs ypdyns dpw tprhpevs ev modrvliy tolx 
aw’ €uBdrou pevyovta mpbs xkuBepyirny. 


H.S.—VOL, XIX. y 





A NEW «xandos-VASE. 


THE vase here published is a red-figure lekythos, found at Eretria and 
recently acquired by the British Museum. It has the ordinary honeysuckle 
pattern as decoration on the shoulder. Between two rows of maeander on the 
body of the vase is the picture, which occupies only one side. 

The subject is a young woman hurrying out of a door, which she leaves 
open behind her. There is no indication on the vase of what, or of whom 
she is in pursuit, but the outstretched hands would seem to imply that the 
desired object is not far distant. In front of her, and almost as if issuing 
from her lips, is the name ’AXx«péwy, and below this the word «anos. 

There is no artist’s signature, but the type of figure, the head-dress, the 
drooping of the hair over the temples, and the rendering of the drapery recall 
the style of Brygos, whose career began somewhere before 480 B.C. according 
to Hartwig (Meisterschalen, p. 308). Only one other vase is known so far, 
inscribed with this name (Klein, Vasen mit Lieblings-inschriften, 2nd 
edition, p. 129), but it does not appear to have been figured anywhere. We 
have therefore no means of comparing the style of the two. It is described 
as a vase a colonnette of Attic fabric, on one side two youths riding a race, on 
the other, three youths running in a foot-race. 

If we are to seek for the originals of the «adds or lovers’ names among the 
Athenian aristocracy, it would not be easy to find a name better known than 
that of our vase. From the time when the Archon Megakles, son of Alkmaeon, 
and his followers gained for the whole family the name of accursed, by their 
sacrilegious and treacherous murder of the Kylonian conspirators, the 
Alkmaeonidae were foremost in all the disturbances of the troubled times 
down to the fall of the Peisistratidae and the reform of the Athenian constitu- 
tion by Kleisthenes. 

Though the name Alkmaeon itself only appears once on the vases, other 
well-known names of the family are to be met with, e.g., Enthymides and 
Philtias have the name Megakles, which some would identify with the uncle 
of Perikles and grandfather of Alkibiades, and on a red- and black-figure 
amphora at Munich is the name Hippokrates, which might be the father of the 
above Megakles and brother of Kleisthenes. Another family name is Euryptole- 
mus. But the only historically important Alkmaeon we know of lived long 
before the period of our vase. Curiously enough the passage in the Odyssey, 
(xv. 248) which speaks of the pursuit of Kleitos by Eos, connects Kleitos in 
descent with the legendary Alkmaeon, and this is the more singular since the 
figure on our vase might well be an Eos without wings, so obviously has her 
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action been suggested by that of Eos in the groups where she is represented 
in pursuit of Kephalos, It would-be quite in accordance with the spirit of 
the fifth century to take a subject from the region of legend, and adapt it to 
every-day life. 

The position of the name in front of the figure recalls a Charmides 
amphora in the British Museum (E 291), where the blind Phineus calls out 
®EOI, raising both hands at the same time. On that analogy our figure 
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LEKYTHOS FROM ERETRIA. 


would be calling out Alkmaeon, in which case the vase would be another of 
those very rare instances, where the subject appears to have a direct 
connexion with the name inscribed. An example is the Oxford vase on 
which is represented a Persian horseman with the inscription MiAriaéns xaros. 
Even if the rider be an Amazon, as some suppose, such a figure would also 


serve in connexion with the name of Miltiades to recall the battle of Marathon. 
P 2 
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If the figure is an Eos of daily life hurrying to write upon the wall of the 
Kerameikos the name of a lover (Lucian. Dial. Meret. 4 and 10), the door 
which she has just quitted would have its analogy in the portal of the 
heavens, the wvXau Nu«ros te xai "Hyatos, whence Eos may be supposed to 
issue as does Hemera (Hesiod Theog. 750, 4 5¢ Ovpate Epyerar. Cf. Diels, 
Parmenides, p. 50). 

IsaABEL A. DICKSON. 











DELPHIKA.—(4A) THE ERINYES. (8) THE OMPHALOS. 


THE material of the following paper falls conveniently under two 
headings, but the arguments respecting each are intimately connected, and 
cannot fairly be appreciated apart. It may be well, therefore, at the outset, 
to summarise briefly the conclusions at which I have arrived. 


1. The Erinyes at Delphi and elsewhere are primarily local ancestral 
ghosts. The conception of Homer, and in part of the tragedians, of the 
Erinyes as abstract, detached ministers of divine vengeance is comparatively 
late, and belongs rather to literature than to popular faith. 


2. The ghosts of important persons are conceived of as locally influential 
after death, and, being potent for good or evil, present a sort of neutral fond. 
In this neutral aspect they are Kijpes, Motpas, Téyar. 


3. This neutral fond of Kijpes, Moipar, Tiyar, etc., is probably from 
the first conceived of in its dual aspect. The ghosts are pleased or angry, 
white or black, Eumenides or Erinyes—probably from the first the malignant 
aspect is somewhat uppermost. 


4. Among a people who bury their dead, ghosts are necessarily con- 
ceived of as demons of the earth, dwelling below the earth with only 
occasional emergence, and especially potent in all matters concerning the 
fertility and sterility of the earth. Hence the ritual for the dead and for 
chthonic divinities is practically identical. 


5. With the first dawn of anthropomorphism appears the notion that 
the earth is the mother, and the earth genii tend to be conceived of as her 
daughters. This notion is helped out by the fact that in primitive com- 
munities, agriculture, and thence the ritual attendant on it, is largely in the 
hands of women. Hence the sex of the Erinyes—a monstrous anomaly 
when they are regarded as avengers of blood—is naturally determined. 

6. The form in which these earth genii, these local ghosts, were primarily 
conceived as embodied was, among the primitive inhabitants of Italy and 
Greece, that of snakes; the woman-huntress, winged or wingless, of the 
tragedians was a later, complex development. 

7. The female snake-Erinys is intimately connected with the Delphic 
legend of the Python, and survives elsewhere in the worship of female divinities, 
e.g., Athene and Demeter ; it is part of a wide-spread snake-cultus, whose last 
emergence is seen in the heretical sect of the Ophites. 


8. The primitive haunt and sanctuary of the Erinyes was the omphalos. 
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9. The omphalos was primarily a grave surmounted by a fetich stone, 
the centre of a cultus of ghosts and earth genii, whose worship, in later, 
anthropomorphic days, developed into that of Gaia, Kronos and other kindred 
divinities, 

10. By Homer’s time this old cult of ghost and fetich, of Gaia-Kronos, 
had been overlaid by the incoming, dominant cult of Zeus and Apollo The 
result was manifold; the real meaning of the ghost-Erinyes was eclipsed, 
though never wholly lost, the malignant side over-emphasised, the conception 
delocalised, and with this delocalisation the snake form and connection with 
the grave-omphalos almost wholly obscured. 


11. In the Choephoroi of Aeschylus, dealing as it does with the ritual of 
the grave, there is necessarily a literary resurgence of primitive conceptions. 
In the Humenides the conflict of new and old is embodied, and so skilful is 
the illusion, that it was possible in a play acted at Athens to represent the 
Erinyes as immigrant strangers of hideous and unknown form, unrecognised 
by the local Delphic priestess. By a still more remarkable inversion of fact, 
it was possible to convince an Athenian audience that these Erinyes of the 
literary imagination were transformed into the local Semnae, these local 
Semnae being, in fact, the very order of beings from whom the literary Erinyes 
themselves sprang. 


A—THE ERINYES. 


Incertus Geniumne loci famulumne parentis 
Esse putet.—VERG. Aen. v. 95. 


It will be obvious to any one conversant with the subject that in 
two of the steps of my argument I lay no claim to originality. In his 
remarkable Dissertations on the Eumenides (2nd edition, English, 1853, 
p. 155) C. O. Miiller states distinctly that the Erinyes ‘ were neither more 
nor less than a particular form of the great goddesses who rule the earth 
and the lower world and send up the blessings of the year, namely Demeter 
and Cora.’ This doctrine, with some modification and amplification, is 
substantially that of my Clause 5. 

I owe a still more important and fundamental debt to Dr. Erwin Rohde. 
The main theory of his book, Psyche, I believe to be mistaken ; it is none the 
less full of priceless incidental suggestion. He says of the Erinyes (Psyche, p. 
247) ‘Nur philosophisch-dichterisch Reflexion hat sie zu Helfern alles Rechtes 
in Himmel und auf Erden umgebildet. Im Cultus und begrenzten Glauben 
der einzelnen Stadt bleiben sie Beistiinde der Seelen Ermordeter. . . . Und 
sieht man genau hin, so schimmert noch durch die getriibte Ueberlieferung 


jects called Mycenean ?’ (J.H.S. xvi. 76), has 





! In the matter of the stratification of cults, 


and especially of the racial affinity of Zeus, been further developed in his professorial lec- 
Apollo and Artemis, I owe much mythological tures at Cambridge, which I have had the 
light to the views, published and unpublished, privilege of attending, and will, it is hoped, 
of Prof. Ridgeway. His position, sketched out shortly be stated in full in his forthcoming 
in the article ‘What people produced the ob- work on prehistoric Greece. 
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eine Spur davon durch, dass die Erinys eines Ermordeten nichts anderes war 
als seine eigene ziirnende, sich selbst ihre Rache holende Seele, die erst in 
spaterer Umbildung zu einem den Zorn der Seele vertretenden Hollengeist 
geworden ist.’ This view Dr. Rohde himself confirms and amplifies in his 
‘ Paralipomena ’ (Rhein. Mus. 1895, p. 22), Dieterich (Nekuia, p.55) confirms it, 
and Otto Crusius (Roscher, Lew. ii. 1163) in his article ‘Keren’ says ‘ Die 
Kijpes ’Epuvies sind die ziirnenden Seelen.’ In fact, no serious mythologist ! 
now controverts this position. 

This fundamental truth, that the Erinyes are angry souls, would 
doubtless have been recognised long ago but for a certain topsy-turvydom of 
method which has, until quite recent years, infected all mythological research. 
‘In the Homeric poems we find ourselves at the starting-point of all that 
has given Greece her place in the world, of Greek history, of Greek art, of 
Greek philosophy, theology and myth.’ The statement, true of the 
one item omitted—literature, is profoundly false of all the rest; the spade 
has revealed to us strata underlying the civilization out of which the Homeric 
poems sprang. For theology and myth, our only concern here, Homer 
represents a complex adjustment and achievement, an almost mechanical 
accomplishment, with scarcely a hint of origines. But in England, where 
scholarship is mainly literary, the doctrine that Homer is the beginning of the 
Greek world is likely to die hard. Its death may possibly be eased and 
hastened by the story of the Erinyes. 

With respect, then, to the first three clauses ot my argument, I may 
refer to the articles by Rohde and Crusius; they have collected ample and 
more than ample evidence to prove that the functions and ritual of the dead 
and of the beings variously called Potniae, Semnae, Eumenides, Erinyes, 
Praxidikae, Maniae, &c., were originally and fundamentally identical. One or 
two points, however, in connection with this require to be further elucidated 
or emphasised. 

First, as regards the number of the Erinyes. In Homer they appear 
usually in the plural—e.g. Od. xi. 280, zntpos ’Epivies. If we keep to the 
idea of ghosts, we must translate the ‘angry ghosts of a mother. Each 
mother had of course originally only one ghost, but in Homer’s late con- 
ception the individual ghosts, each one of which only avenged himself, have 
been abstracted into a sort of body corporate of avengers, all of whom 
pursued each offender. The final step of the abstraction is to make of the 
Erinys a sort of personified conscience, but all this is remote from the 
manner of primitive thought. It is interesting to see that the tragedians, 
who are often far more local and primitive than Homer, frequently employ 
the singular and realise that each dead man has his own separate Erinys. 





1 [ cannot include in this category theauthor wolke.’ They are méAawa: and they carry 
of the article ‘Exinys’ in Roscher’s Lewicon. things away, therefore they are ‘das Bild 
According to him the attributes and functions der ungestiim dabeifahrenden dunklen Wetter- 
of the Erinys are to be derived from the ‘in wolke’—by parity of reasoning they might be 
Blitz und Donner sich entladende Gewitter- black cats. 
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im poipa Bapvioteipa poyepa 
motma T Oidirov oxida, 
uéraw’ ’Epivds, 4} weyaoOevns tis et.—AESCH. Sept. v. 975. 


Here the Erinys is surely in apposition to the O/ddaou oxid, the e/dwrov of 
the dead man. The passage is an instructive contaminatio of two radically 
different conceptions, the Homeric phantom shadow idea and the powerful 
local ancestral ghost. The notion of the single Erinys also lurks in the 
Eumenides of Aeschylus. Aeschylus, of course, has achorus of Eumenides, the 
Oavpacrtos oxos, and he doubtless conceived of them as indefinitely and 
Homerically plural, but they are roused from their sleep by Clytemnestra, the 
one real Erinys. 

Another point remains to be emphasised. It is easy enough even to the 
modern mind to realise that the Erinys was primarily the angry ghost, and 
a ghost is never so angry as when he has been murdered. The counterface of 
the picture is less obvious, #.c. the idea that the ghost of the dead man when 
content is a power that makes for fertility, the chief good to primitive man. 
The farmer of ancient days had to reckon with his dead ancestors, and was 
scrupulous to obey the precept de mortuis nil nisi bene. Hippocrates (zepi 
évuTrviev ii. p. 14) tells us that if anyone saw the dead in a dream dressed in 
white, and giving something, it was a good omen, do yap TeV aobavovtwr 
ai tpopal cal avénoes Kai oréppata yivovta. It is this, the good, white 
side of the ghosts that was suppressed in the Homeric Erinys, but which re- 
emerged at once when they, the Erinyes of Aeschylus, were allowed to become 
their real selves, z.c. the Semnae, potent alike for fertility and sterility. To 
the priestess in the Humenides they appear pédawar 8 és to wav BdervK- 
tporrot, but Athene knows better; she knows that they are practically 
Moirae, with control over all human weal and woe. 


mavtTa yap avtat Ta Kat’ avOpwrrous 
érxaxov Sérrev.— AESCH. Lum. 930. 


Primitive daemons, it may be observed in passing, are apt to be gods of 
all work, later they differentiate off into black and white, friendly and 
hostile, and finally develop a complete departmentalism. 

One salient instance of the primitive dual character of the Erinyes is of 
special value because it is connected with a definite ritual practice. Just 
seven furlongs out of Megalopolis on the Messene road there was a sanctuary, 
Pausanias (viii. 34, 3) said, of certain goddesses (@e@v ‘epov). Pausanias 
himself is evidently not sure who and what they are. ‘And they call both 
the goddesses themselves and the district round the sanctuary by the name 
of Maniae’ (Madnesses)—he suggests however that the name may be a ‘ title 
of the Eumenides’; (Soxeiy dé wor Oey Tov Evpevidwy éotiv émrixdnots)— 
‘and they say that here Orestes went mad after the murder of his mother,’ 
He then describes a monument called the monument of Daktylos or Finger. 
To this I shall return later under the heading ‘Ompbalos. ‘Here too,’ 
Pausanias says, ‘ there is a sanctuary to the Eumenides—they say that when 
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these goddesses were going to drive Orestes out of his senses they appeared 
to him black, but when he had bitten off his finger they appeared again to 
him as white, and he became sane at the sight, and thus tais pév évyyioev 
atroTpérov TO pHnvisa avTav, tais S& EOvce tais Aeveais.’ We have no 
convenient word to render the difference between év7jyicev and éOuvce but the 
distinction is important ; évayifw is said of the ritual of dead heroes, and 
of chthonic divinities, the sacrifice is offered on or poured into the ground, 
it goes down—Ov¥w strictly is confined to the ritual of the Olympian gods, the 
sacrifice is burnt, it goes up. Here the old ghosts have divided off into 
Maniae (ic. obviously Erinyes-Furies) and Eumenides, and the Eumenides 
side has got Olympianised. This is made the clearer by the last and most 
remarkable statement of Pausanias, ‘ Along with these (i.e. rats Nevxais) it is 
customary to sacrifice (Qvevv) to the Charites,’ z.c. practically the white side of 
the ghosts; the Eumenides are the same as the Charites, the givers of all 
increase. To examine in detail the cult of the Charites would take us too 
far; it may at first be something of a shock to find that the Charites are practically 
only the white beneficent side of the Erinyes, but this passes when we remember 
that at Orchomenos, the most ancient seat of their worship, where their 
images were mere crude stones, they were worshipped at night, and like all 
chthonic divinities with the offering of the honey cake. They were also a 
sort of Moirae; the lucky throw at dice was called Xapites. 

The connection of the Moirae with the ghost Erinyes we have already 
noted. Here again cultus came in to strengthen the argument by analogy of 
ritual between the Moirae, Semnae and Eumenides. Pausanias mentions 
at Titane (ii. 11 4), ‘a grove of evergreen oaks and a temple of the 
goddesses whom the Athenians call venerable (Semnae) and the Sicyonians 
name Eumenides (kindly). On one day every year they celebrate a festival 
in their honour at which they sacrifice a sheep with young, and pour libations 
of honey mixed with water and use flowers instead of wreaths.’ The sheep 
with young clearly points to the goddesses of fertility and the absence of 
wreaths is curiously paralleled in the cult of the Charites at Paros. Apollo- 
dorus p. 3, 15, 7, after telling the story of Minos and Androgeos, says 60ev ét« 
kai Sedpo yapls adr\@v kal otehavwv év Tap Ovover tais Xdpior. At 
Titane Pausanias goes on to tell us they perform the like ceremonies (éovcora 
Sp@cv) at the altar of the Fates—it stands in the grove under the open sky. 
In this important passage we have the Semnae identified with the Eumenides 
and their ritual with that of the Moirae. This identity of ritual is paralleled 
by identity of function. When Prometheus is asked who guides the rudder 
of Fate he answers (Aesch. Prom. 515). 

Moipac tpipopdos pvjpovés 7’ ’Kpuvies. 
Nay more in the Eumenides they are the wadavyeveis Moipar (Hum. 172). 
Just in the same way the Kijpes, the souls, are fates, and as such essentially 
d:xAddcat as in Hes. Theog. 217. 
wai Moipas cal Kijpas éyedvero vndeorroivous, 
Ki\w8o te Adyeciv te nai “Atpotrov, aite Bpotoice 
yetvopevorct Sid0dcw eyew ayabov Te KaKov TE 
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though with Hesiod, never too optimistic in his view, the Kjpes incline to 
the black side (v. 211). 


Nv€ & érexe aruyepov te Mopov cai Kijpa pédawav. 


The idea of a ghost, a double, a fate shadowing a man in his life and 
powerful to affect his descendants after death is common to many primitive 
peoples. It depends on the temper of the people whether the ghost is 
regarded as benevolent or malignant, white or black. The West African 
tribes according to Miss Kingsley have their Eumenides. ‘In almost all 
West African districts’ (West African Studies, p. 182) ‘is a class of spirits 
called “ the well-disposed ones” and this class is clearly differentiated from 
“them” the generic term for non-human spirits. These well-disposed ones 
are ancestors, and they do what they can to benefit their particular village or 
family Fetish, who is not a human spirit nor an ancestor. But the things 
given to ancestors are gifts not in the proper sense of the word sacrifices, for 
the well-disposed ones are not gods, even of the rank of a Sasabonsum or an 
Omburiri ’—here we seem to catch a god arrested in the process of making. 
The Erinyes of the West African are not angry ancestors, but the ghosts of 
enemies who are regarded as malevolent—‘ To insult or neglect’ the ‘ well- 
disposed ones,’ is rude and disreputable, but it will not bring on e.g. an outbreak 
of small pox. African missionaries have found that the nearest equivalent 
to the word God in our Scriptures is the word ‘Mulungu’ the general native 
term for spirit. The spirit of the deceased man is called his Mulungu and 
all the offerings of the living are presented to such spirits of the dead. ‘It 
is here that we find the great centre of the native religion. The spirits of 
the dead are the gods of the living.” (Duff MacDonald, Africana, 1882, 
vol. I. p. 59). As regards the black and white Maniae Mr. Frazer says in his 
commentary (citing Callaway), ‘The Zulus believe that there are black spirits 
(Itongos) and white spirits; the black spirits cause disease and suffering, but 
the white spirits are beneficent. The Yakuts think that bad men after 
death become dark ghosts, but good men become bright ones.’ (Paus. viii. 
34, 3, Com.) ‘ 

I have long thought that in the white beneficent aspect of the Eumenides 
lies the explanation of the much disputed ‘white maidens. When the 
Gauls were approaching Delphi the oracle vouchsafed to the anxious 
inhabitants ran as follows: ‘I and the white maidens will care for these 
things.’ 

€uol meAnoer TAVTA Kal NeVKAIS KOpas. 


It is generally held that the white maidens are Artemis and Athene, 
but this view only rests on the opinion of Diodorus (xxii. 9.5). Surely it is 
far more probable that in a moment of extreme peril there should be a 
resurgence of the ancient deities of the place, deities half forgotten perhaps 
by the educated supreme always in the hearts of the vulgar. At Delphi 
there was no need and anyhow it was safer not to name the dv@vuuor Bead. 

Badness and blackness are synonymous. To-day we talk of a black story, 
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and the black man of the chimney still survives. Callimachos in his charming 
fashion tells us how Olympian mothers, when one of the baby goddesses was 
naughty, would call for a Cyclops to come, and Hermes blacked himself with 
coal and played the hobgoblin. 


0 5é S@patos ex puyatovo 
épxetac ‘Eppetns orrodip xexpipévos aid. 
avbtixa Thy Kovpny poppvaocetar—Callim. Dian. 68. 


There is a splendid instance of the hero-bogey gone black in Pausanias 
vi. 6. 4. ‘O “Hpws as he appeared in his picture was ypoav te dewas wédas 
Kat TO eldos 8 dtrav és TA wadtaTa HoPepos, AVKou 5é aumiaxeto Séppa €oOjTa. 
This goes along with the growing feeling that dead heroes were apt to be 
hostile and their graves must be passed with precautions of silence lest they 
should be annoyed and show it. Hesych. swb voc. xpe/rrovas says: Tovs Hpwas 
oTw Néyouvawy, Soxodar Se KaxwTiKol Tives elvat, Sia TOTO Kal oi TapLovTeEs 
Ta Np@a cuynv éxovar wy Te BAaABGat. Kai oi Oeoi Se. AicyvAos Aitvaia(c)s. 

At this point a word is necessary as to the etymology of the word Erinyes ; 
after what has been said it can scarcely be doubted that the account in 
Pausanias is correct. In discussing the Thelpusa cult of Demeter Erinys- 
Lusia (viii. 25. 4)—to which I shall return later—he says éml rovt@ Kai 
emixrAnoes TH Oe@ yeyovact, Tod pnvisatos pév Evexa Epuids, Ste To Oup@ 
xphoat xkarovow épiview oi ’Apxddes. The contrast between the Erinys 
and Lusia of the Thelpusian cult is precisely the same as that between the 
Black and White Maniae of Megalopolis. Whatever be the precise etymology 
of Erinyes we are evidently in that primitive stage of things when the names 
of spirits and daemons are not names proper but attributive epithets. We 
are very near the West African to whom the spirits are ‘them,’ and ‘them’ 
may be kindly (Eumenides), angry (Erinyes), venerable (Semnae), grace- 
giving (Charites), awful (Potniae), mad‘ones (Maniae), vengeful (Praxidikae). 
We have not yet reached the point where personality is clearly outlined. 
Our imagination is so possessed by figures like the Olympian gods, sharply 
defined, real, actual, personal, that it is only by considerable mental effort that 
we realise the fact—all important for the study of mythology—that there are 
no gods at all, no objective facts; that what we are investigating are only con- 
ceptions of the human mind constantly shifting with every human mind that 
conceives them. Art which makes the image, literature crystallising attributes 
and functions, arrest and fix this shifting kaleidoscope. Until the coming of 
art and literature, and to some extent after, wavta pei. There is no greater 
bar to the understanding of mythology than our modern habit of clear 
analytic thought; the first necessity is that by an imaginative effort we 
should think back the woAAd we have so sharply divided into the haze of the 
primitive é. 

If the first step in the making of a god is the attribution of human 
quality, the attribution of sex will not tarry long. Mother-Earth is a 
conception too wide-spread to need comment. Father-Land is a late and 
monstrous patriarchalism. The Cretans, often true to primitive tradition, 
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still said znrpés, when the rest of Greece said warps (7 5€ matpis Kai untpis 
as Kpires xadodor. Plut. an seni sit ger. resp. xvii.). It isto Ma Ta that 
the Danaides appeal in their supreme peril. This point need not be 
laboured, but it is worth noting that the sex of the earth and of divinities 
connected with the earth, like the Eumenides, must have been confirmed by, 
if it did not originate in, the connection between women and agriculture in 
primitive days. Mr. Payne in his History of the New World (vol. ii. p. 7 and 8), 
observes that formerly women were the only industrial class; men were 
engaged in hunting, fishing, fighting. “Agriculture,” he says, “was originally 
based on the servitude of women. Primitive man refuses to interfere in 
agriculture; he thinks it magically dependent for success on woman and 
connected with child-bearing. ‘When the women plant maize,’ said the 
Indian to Gumilla, ‘the stalk produces two or three ears. Why? Because 
women know how to produce children. They only know how to plant the corn 
so as to ensure its germinating. Then let them plant it; they know more 
than we know’.” Thus it is easy to see how the Eumenides-Erinyes, spirits of 
fertility or sterility, came to be regarded as daughters of mother earth, 
whereas it is hard to conceive of any state of society so matriarchalised as to 
make its avengers of blood of the female sex. Aeschylus, who is anxious not 
to allow the fertility aspect of the Eumenides to appear prematurely, makes 
them, when formally questioned by Athene, say they are daughters of Night, 


nets yap éopev Nuxtos aiavns téxva (Eum. 416), 


but Hesiod (Zheog. 184) long before made them daughters of Earth. 
Sophocles compromises; with him they are Ijs te cai Yxdtov Kopar. 
(Oecd. Col. 40.) 

I have noted already the dualism of black and white, curse and blessing ; 
it is curious to see how this other anthropomorphic dualism of mother and 
daughter fits in with it. When it comes to dividing up functions between 
mother and daughter, the daughter gets the stern side, the maiden is 
naturally a little farowche. This Aeschylus turns to admirable polemical 
account in his catadmtvotos xopat. 

At this point the full significance of C. O. Miiller’s statement becomes 
apparent, 7.c. that the Erinyes were neither more nor less than a particular 
form of the great goddesses who rule the earth and the lower world, ze. 
Demeter and Kore. This statement inverted would be, to my mind, a just 
presentment of the order of development. Demeter and Kore, mother and maid, 
are perfectly anthropomorphised, idealised forms of those vague apparitions, 
the earth and the spirits of the earth. In this connection it must never be 
forgotten that Demeter herself is also Erinys, also Melaina, the earth 
goddess, as well as the earth spirits has the black as well as white aspect, 
though in later days the dark side of the functions went over to Kore. I do not 
dwell on the cult of Demeter Erinys, for its importance has been abundantly 
emphasised by all writers from C. O. Miiller downwards. And not only were 
the Erinyes forms of Demeter, but the dead, Plutarch says, were in old days 
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called by the Athenians Demeter’s people, cai rods vexpods ‘A@nvaior 
Anuntpelovs wvouatov To madavov (Plut. de fac. in orb. lun., 28, p. 943). 

In order clearly to establish the double black and white aspect of the 
earth spirits, I have passed rather prematurely on to their complete anthropo- 
morphic development, and must go back to the proposition of the 6th clause, 
i.e, that the form in which these local genii were at first embodied was that 
of snakes. 

This snake form brings together the views of C. O. Miiller and Rohde ; 
it is a connecting link between ancestral ghosts and earth genii, and it is 
strange that neither of these writers perceived what would have been his 
strongest argument. 

To say that in their primary form the Erinyes were thought of as 
embodied in snakes may seem at first sight so startling that it may be well to 
call attention at the outset to the fact that the idea is no wise foreign to the 
tragedians. 

When Clytemnestra hears the snoring of the Furies how does she 
name them ? 

“Tarvos Tovos Te KUPLOL TUYMmOTAL 
Aewnhs Spaxaivns éEexnpavay pévos. 


Travail and sleep, chartered conspirators, 
Have spent the fell rage of the dragoness (v. 126). 


Of course it is possible to say that she uses the term Spdxavva ‘ poetically ’ 
for a monster, but the fact remains that she calls the chorus a dragoness, when 
she might quite naturally have called them hounds, as indeed in the next lines 
She frankly proceeds to do. It would really have been more ‘ poetical’ to 
preserve the metaphor intact. The passage does not stand alone. To Euripides 
also a Fury is a dpaxaua. 


TIvAddn Séopxas tHvd_ ; tHvde 8 ody opas 
a , oe UA a 
Adov Spdxaivar, @s we BovreTat KTaveiv 
Sewvais éyidvars els ew’ éotopwpévn ; (ph. Taur. 286 f.) 


Here it may perhaps be urged that the conception is borrowed from Aeschylus, 
but the stage Furies of Aeschylus were certainly not Spdxavat and also the 
“Acdou Spdxawva confuses the effect of the Seal éy/Svai that follow. In the 
Orestes also (v. 256) the Furies are Spaxovt@dets xopac and it is surely putting 
a strain on language to say this means they have snakes in their hands 
or hair. But the crowning literary illustration on this point is Clytemnestra’s 
dream in the Choephoroi. Clytemuestra dreams that she gives birth to and 
suckles a snake, Dr. Verrall has pointed out (v. 39-41 and 925-927) that 
the snake was the regular symbol of things subterranean and especially of the 
grave, and he conjectures that the snake was presented to the minds of the 
audience by the ‘visible grave of Agamemnon, which would presumably be 
marked as a tomb in the usual way.’ This is most true and absolutely 
essential to the understanding of the play, in fact its keynote, but the snake 
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is more than the symbol of the dead, it is the vehicle of the Erinys, and the 


Erinys is Orestes, (v. 547) : 
éxdpaxovtabeis 8 éya 


KTELY@ VLY, 


not merely ‘deadly as a serpent,’ but as a ‘serpent Erinys,’ The meaning is 
obscured to us in two ways; conventionally and traditionally we have come to 
regard the Erinyes as the pursuers of Orestes, whereas here he, as Erinys, 
pursues, Moreover the Erinyes are naturally as we have seen female; here by 
command of the patriarchal Apollo comes the male Erinys. The Erinys 
was a snake and also as we have abundantly seen a Fate; it is only 
when the two notions are firmly grasped that the full meaning of Orestes’ 
words appear. Clytemnestra cries for mercy in vain (v. 925): 


matpos yap aiaa tTovde cupiCer popov. 
Nay, for my father’s fate hisses thy death. 


The snake form of the Erinys comes out more clearly perhaps in art 
than in literature. Snakes of course, as the conventional decoration of either 
TupBos or oTHAMn, abound on vase paintings ; good examples are the riuBos of 
Patroklos (Brit. Mus. Cat. B 239), and the or7A7n in the funeral scene on the 
kantharos in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Miliet-Giraudon, 38). Both ord» 
and rvpBos are painted white, the snake being black; the white is 
probably in a sense prophylactic to warn the passer-by that the place was 
taboo. More instructive for our purpose are the instances in which a live 
snake or snakes issue out of the rduBos to protect it from desecration or to 
receive offerings made by the survivors. On a white lekythos at Athens 
(Jahrbuch, 1891, Taf. 4) we have a case in point. From a white grave tumulus, 
a Bwpwoedns Tagos, issue forth two large angry-looking snakes ; they are about 
to pursue a youth who flies away in fright. He has no doubt accidentally or 
intentionally violated the tomb, and they are the avenging Erinyes. In a case 
like this we might share the doubt of Aeneas, but in the next instance the 
Erinys’ aspect is beyond doubt. 

On a Tyrrhenian amphora in the Bourguignon Coll., Orvieto, Fig. 1 
(Jahrbuch, 1893, p. 93), we have a curious and very interesting representation 
of the slaying of Polyxena. Lying absolutely over the very tomb of Achilles 
is the body of Polyxena, her blood just shed on the altar-tomb by 
Neoptolemos; the tomb is dudadoecdys, and even has the covering network of 
fillets. To this point I shall return later; for the present the important 
point is, that out of the rduBos arises a great live snake. Obviously the idea 
is that the ghost of Achilles in snake form rises up, an Erinys, asking and 
receiving the atoning blood. But even in this vase there is the incipient 
confusion, or rather blending of ideas, for Neoptolemos flies affrighted—the 
snake is the offended genius loci as well as the satisfied hero-ghost. Here is 
indeed mythology in the making, the notion shifts and flickers. Either the 


snake is the actual vehicle of the ghost of the dead man, 7s the dead man; or 
he is the guardian, the familiar spirit of the dead man, the famulus as in the 
account of Scipio’s grave (Plin. N.H. xvi. 85): subest specus, in quo manes 
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ejus custodire draco traditur ; or he is merely the earth daemon: nullus locus 
sine genio est qui per anguem plerumque ostenditur (Serv. ad. Verg. Aen. 
v. 85). The snake is I's ais, native child of the earth as opposed to the 
horse, the enemy and stranger ; so was the portent explained that appeared to 
Croesus (Herod i. 78). Of these conceptions the genius loci is most familiar 
to us, appearing constantly as it does in Latin poets, but the idea of the 
serpent as the vehicle of the hero is thoroughly Greek, and belongs to the 
stratum of of mwadaoi obscured to us by Homer—oi madaiol padiota tov 
fdwv tov Spaxovta Tots fpwor cvvpxei@oay (Plut. Cleom. 39). When the 
people saw the great snake winding round the impaled body of Cleomenes 
they knew that he was a hero. Again, the scholiast on the Plutus of Aristo- 
phanes (v. 733) says xowv@s pév Kal Tois AAXoLs Hpwor Spaxovtes TapetiBevto 
éEarpérws 5¢ td ’AcxAni@. Perhaps, most instructive of all is the expres- 





Fic. 1.—Part oF DESIGN FROM BOURGUIGNON AMPHORA. 


sion Photius records, the ‘speckled hero’ (Photius, Zez. s.v.) fjpws moxidos 
— 6a 76 Tovs Spets Trotkinovs dvTas Hpwas KareicBa. 

As in the case of the ghost-Erinyes, so here we are not without savage 
analogies. At Blantyre, in East Central Africa, ‘a spirit often appears as a 
serpent. When a man kills a serpent thus belonging to a spirit he goes and 
makes an apology to the offended god, saying “ please, I did not know it was 
your serpent.”’ Here the serpent is perhaps rather the familiar of the god, 
but if a dead man wants to frighten his wife he is apt to present himself in 
the form of a serpent. Ghost and god are not far asunder (Africana, Duff- 
MacDonald, 1882, Vol. I. p. 63). Again (p. 161), it is noted of the Gallas, an 
African tribe, that they have no idols, but revere sacred objects and animals, 
serpents especially being sacred. One variety of snake they regard as having 
been the mother of the human family. 
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M. Henry Jumod, in his interesting account of the Barongas (Les 
Barongas, p. 396), notes that among this people the snake is regarded as a 
sort of incarnation of an ancestor, and is somewhat dreaded, but never 
worshipped. A native, pursuing a snake that had got into the kitchen of a 
missionary station, accidentally set the building on fire. All the neighbours 
exclaimed that the fire was due to the snake, and the snake was the chiko- 
nembo or ghost of a man who was buried close at hand, and who had come 
out of the earth to avenge himself. M. Jumod adds cautiously : ‘Que les 
reptiles du bois sacré et les petits serpents bleus soient envisagés comme des 
incarnations temporaines des chiko nembo c’est probable. . . . De cette con- 
statation 4 la supposition que ces animaux sont des messagers ou des incarna- 
tions transitoires des Dieux il n’y a qu’un pas. Mais jamais ils n’ont pas songé 
4 adorer un serpent.’ This is clear from the fact that a free thinker among 
them will occasionally kill a serpent because he is bored by the too frequent 
reappearance of his ancestor, and as he kills it will say, ‘Come, now, we have 
had enough of you.’ 

It is only necessary to recall the frequent mythological appearance of the 
hero as snake, e.g. Erichthonios and Kychreus, and perhaps most noticeable of 
all the case of Sosipolis, the child who turned into a snake (P. vi. 20, 213). 
Sosipolis had a sanctuary where the snake disappeared into the ground— 
he also had the offering of the honey-cake and water for libation, the XNourpdv 
and the veprépous wetA’ypata. To the modern Greek peasant his child till 
baptized is a dpaxodda, and no doubt in danger of disappearing in that form ; 
the line between animal and human is no wise clearly drawn. As every one 
knows, the Erinyes in their conventional art-form from the fifth century B.c. 
downwards are represented as maidens brandishing snakes in their hands. 
It was this fact that gave me the clue to the primary snake form of the 
Erinyes. A god or goddess is apt to hold in his hand or keep by his side 
the animal form he has outgrown. 

But it may fairly be asked, can the connecting link in the chain be 
shown? We have the complete anthropomorphic form and we have the snake 
form ; can the transition stage be shown, the customary halfway house of half- 
human, half-animal form? Erichthonios of course, the snake child, became 
half-snake, half-man. Cecrops appears on many a monument as the snake- 
tailed hero. Malevolent monsters like the Echidna, Typhon and the like 
are snake-tailed, so in late art are the earth-born giants. But all these are 
somewhat remote analogies. Have we any snake-tailed women genii of the 
earth, of fertility or sterility, that we can fairly adduce? A recently pub- 
lished vase (Bohlau, ‘Schlangenleibige Nymphen,’ Philolog. LVII. NF xi. 1) 
supplies the missing link, One side of the design is reproduced in Fig. 2. 
As Dr. Bohlau has pointed out,! the two sides of the vase are definitely con- 





1 I venture to differ from Dr. Béhlau on one agricultural purposes. On a vase published by 
small but important detail. The object carried Salzmann (Necropole, Pl. 54, Figs. 2 and 3) a 
on the right arm of one of the snake-nymphs _sower who follows a team of oxen ploughing 
is, I believe, not a shield but a basket of the holds on his arm a basket precisely similar. It 
shape ordinarily in use among the Greeks for evidently holds the seed he is scattering. 
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trasted. On the one side we have the destroyers of the vine, the goats, on 
the other its nurturers, snake-bodied nymphs, veritable Eumenides. The 
vase is specially important because our modern minds, haunted by the 
tradition of the malevolent ‘ old serpent,’ have some difficulty in realizing the 
snake as the good genius. These kindly grape-gathering, flute-playing, 
snake-nymphs give us a picture of peace and plenty and beneficence not easily 
forgotten, they are veritable snake-Charites, a cup might fitly be reserved for 
them at the banquet; they are dpaxovrwéders xopar meet to be daughters of 
Ophion and Eurynome, the fish-tailed goddess whose sanctuary in Phigaleia 
was aytov éx tradatod ! (Paus, viii. 41. 6, Hes. Theog. 908). 

Own daughters to the dpaxovr@des xopac of the vase are the kindly 
Eumenides of the well-known Argos relief (Jfitth. d. Inst. Ath. iv. 176, Roscher, 





Fic, 2,—SERPENT-BODIED NYMPHS. 
(Philologus, N.F, xi.) 


there is 





Lex. 1330). In the one hand they hold flowers, in the other snakes 
‘nothing terrible’ in their aspect ; they are gracious to the man and woman 
who approach as suppliants—the snake is not the weapon of terror but 
merely the symbol, as the flowers are, of the fertility of the earth. It was only 
when the meaning of the snake was obscured that it became a terror. 

The Argos Eumenides relief belongs to the well-known type or the 
trinity of female goddesses which have long presented a somewhat confused 
problem to archaeologists. Familiar examples of this type are the Thasos 
relief where on one side are Apollo and three Nymphs, on the other Hermes 





1 For a remarkable parallel to Eurynome see food, She had the body of a fish surmounted 


Mr. E. J. Payne (History of the New World, 
vol. i. p. 453). The female Dagon or Oceanus 
of the New World was the goddess of a lake 
worshipped as mamacota or mother - water, 
because she furnished the nation with fish for 


H.S.— VOL. XIX. 


by a rude human head. Her worship could 
only be abolished by the substitution of an 
image of the Virgin. At no great distance was 
worshipped also another embodiment of the 
lake, a figure enwreathed by serpents. 


Q 
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and three Charites (Rayet, Monuments de l Art Antique; Bas-reliefs de 
Thasos). But for the inscription Charites and Nymphs would be indistinguish- 
able. In the Megara relief, at Berlin (Mythology and Mon. of Athens, 
p. 546, Fig. 8.), Hermes leads three dancing women in the cave of Pan; 
discussion is endless as te whether they are Nymphs, Charites, Cecropidae or 
Horae. Where there is no inscription, the question is best left unresolved. 
All are the same at bottom, ic. they are three xépar. Nymph is nothing but 
marriageable maiden, and Charites is but one of the many «Anddves éra@vupor : 
ExdoTny THY HALKiay avToY GUVaVUpOY TroLHTadBaL Dew Kai KadéoaL THY pev 
dyapwov Kopny, tiv 8¢ mpos dvdpa SedSouévnv Noudny, tiv 88 réxva yevvn- 
cayévnv Mytépa, tHv S€ maida éx« raidwv émidodcay cata tiv Awpixyy 
duddextov Maiavy @ cipdpwvoy eivar td Kai rods ypnopmors év Awddvy 
Kai Aeddois SnrodcGar dia yvvaikos 
(Iambl. Vit. Pyth. 56). The passage 
is notable not for the purpose of 
evidencing, as Pythagoras intended, 
the piety of woman, but as showing 
that attention is already drawn to the 
anthropomorphic habit of reflecting, in 
the names of the gods, the various 
- human relationships of their worship- 
pers; at bottom these Horae, Nymphae, 
Charites, Eumenides are nothing but 
Kopa: maidens. In this connection the 
relief given in Fig. 3 from the collection 
Tyszkiewicz is instructive. The in- 
scription runs: Ywrias Kopas—with 
avéOnxe understood—Sotias dedicated 
the Kopat. We have the three familiar 
maidens with fruit and flowers, as yet 
Fie 3.—VorIvE RELIEF, Cou... TyszKIEWIcz. unadorned by any KANSOVES em @vupmot 
(Frohner, Pl. XVI.) —we have as it were the root idea 
from which the anthropomorphic form 
of Charites, Horae, Cecropidae, Nymphae, Eumenides, Semnae sprang. In 
discussing the origin of the myth of the Judgment of Paris I long ago tried 
to show (J.H.S. 1886, p. 217) that the rival goddesses Hera, Athene, and 
Aphrodite were only the three Charites or gift-givers at strife—they are 
the vague xdpac completely differentiated and departmentalized, but art 
represents them frequently without distinctive attributes (see J.H.S. loc. cit. 
Plate LXX.). 

It may well be asked: why the trinity? If plurality began in Mother 
and Daughter, Demeter and Kore, why not mere duality? I am not sure 
that I can answer the question. Something was due no doubt to the artistic 
convenience of three; three makes a good group. The number was not 
canonical in early days, witness the constant discussion about the number of 
the Horae; possibly also when the Mother and Daughter had become 
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thoroughly two there was a natural tendency to give to the new-made 
couple a mother, and thus create a trinity. It is curious that in the ancient 
Greek world the male trinity is wholly absent. Possibly also the seasons, 
first two and then three, added strength to 
the notion. I would make a final sugges- 
tion. In the curious Boeotian relief vase, 
"Apy. Eg. 1892, wiv. 9, we have the great 
Earth mother, the wétva Onpayr, figured 
with two women supporters, one at either 
side. It does not seem necessary to suppose 
they are di nixi. This looks like the origin 
of the trinity, which must have been origin- 
ally not 3 but 142. 

We have now to return to the Argos 
relief. We have reached the anthropomor- 
phic form of the Erinys ; the snake remains, 
but only as an attribute, held in the hand. 
This is perhaps the best place in which to 
note some other elements that contributed | 
to the formation of the art type of the ye, 4.—Desien From PRroruests 
Erinys. VASE. 

The first element to be noted is the 
eidwdov. The primitive inhabitant of Greece, whom for convenience sake we 
call Pelasgian, buried his dead and thought of the dead hero as a snake- 
genius dwelling in the ground. The Achaean of Homer burned his dead 
and believed that nothing remained except the dim and strengthless ghost, 

the &Swrov. The eidwdov was a little 

Zeeeeeeeaarrrar winged fluttering thing—a feeble oxua 

@ ny of the living man. The two forms are 

ot admirably seen and contaminated in 

the design of an archaic prothesis vase, 
Fig. 4 (Ath. Mitth., xvi. 379); in a 
grave tumulus are seen a large curled 
snake, and above him four fluttering 
elSora. Similar little winged figures 
are figured on the remarkable lekythos 
in the Jena Museum (Schadow, Hine 
Attische Grablekythos, Jena, i897), 
where the winged souls, or «jpes, are 
issuing from and returning to a large 


sepulchral pithos. This winged type 














Fic. 5.—From B.F. AMPHORA. * Z . 
(Passerius, Pict. Htrusc. iii. 297). of the soul, this Homeric e{S@Xor, 


contributed, I have no doubt, to supply 

the Erinyes with wings. Further, when the Homeric imagination had 

transformed the Erinys from an angry ghost into a messenger of justice, 

wings were doubly necessary. A winged form was not far to seek. The 
Q 2 
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Gorgon type was ready to hand, and suited admirably the bogey nature 
of the angry ghost. Such a form we have in Fig. 5 from a_black- 
figured amphora in the Museo Gregoriano of the Vatican. The instance is 
the more instructive, as the artist does not entirely trust the Erinys type he 
has adopted. That his meaning may not miscarry he adds the original 
Erinys, i.e. the snake. 

In the later Erinys form, 7.¢. the typical ‘ Fury’ of Hades in short chiton 
and hunting boots, another element enters of unmistakable import, z.c. the 
art-type of the goddess Artemis—the huntress par eacellence. As soon as the 
Erinyes develop out of ghosts into avengers the element of pursuit comes in, 
they lose their double aspect and become all vindictive ; they are no longer 
Spdxawar but xvves. 


” , aA d > of 
dvap Si@xes Ojpa, Krayyavers & drrep 
4 / LA > 3 \ , 
KU@Y Mépimvay ovVTOT ExdLTT@Y Trove (Hum. 131). 


In late vases which depict the scene of Orestes and the Erinyes, ¢.g. the 
krater of the Louvre (Baumeister, Denkméiler, ii. Fig. 1314) the dress of the 
Erinyes and that of Artemis is 
identical, save that Artemis 
carries her bow and quiver 
and two lances. This vase, 
it may be noted, is interesting 
also from the fact that one of 
the Erinyes is actually rising 
out of the ground, only visible 
from the breast upwards, just 
like the figure of Gaia. The 
final form of the Fury on 
Lower Italy Hades-vases is 
simply that of a malevolent 
Artemis. 

The red-figured vase in Fig. 6 is of importance in respect to the 
question of art type. It is figured by Rosenberg (Die Hrinyen, frontispiece) 
and interpreted by him as an Erinys. I incline to think, from the amplitude 
of the drapery, that the figure more likely represents a Maenad. The doubt 
is more instructive than any certainty. Maenads in mythology and Erinyes 
are only differentiations of the same fundamental idea. In fact the Maenads 
are Maniae, earth-born ministrants of Ge, and they hold her snakes, and like 
the Maniae in later days they are addressed as dogs. 


Mawvada Ouidda horBdda Avoodsa. (Timoth. Frg. 1.) 


ite, Ooai Naans KUves, it’ eis dpos. (Eurip. Bacch. 975.) 








Fic. 6.—MAENAD (?). 
(Rosenberg, Die Erinyen.) 


I return to the snake-form. The snake-Erinys is only one aspect of a 
cultus of earth divinities once widespread in primitive Greece. Half a 
century ago Gerhard, with an insight extraordinary for his time, divined 
that practically nearly all the women goddesses of Greece are but modi- 
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fications of one primitive goddess—Mother Earth. He says (Ueber Metroon 
und Goettermutter, 1849, p. 103): ‘ Nicht nur fiir Dia Dione, fiir Ilithyia und 
Theia, Themis und Artemis, Tyche und Praxidike, Chryse und Basileia, 
sondern auch fiir Demeter und Kora, Aphrodite und Hestia, Hera und 
Athene lisst, wenn wir nicht irren, diese Behauptung bis zu dem Grad sich 
durchfiihren, dass wir in allen diesen Gétterinen nur wechselnde Namen und 
Auffassungen einer und desselben hellenisirten der Giia gleichgeltenden 
Erd- und Schépfungsgétten zu erkennen haben. . . . Von iiberwiegendster 
Anwendung ist zur Seite der Géttermutter das Schlangen-symbol, es findet 
sich fast allen den Géttinen beigesellt die wir als drtlich wechselnde Aus- 
driicke jener urspriinglichen Gottereinheit erkannten, namentlich der thes- 
salischen und italischen Here, der kekropischen Pallas, der eleusinischen 
Demeter.’ It is strange that a conception so fertile, so illuminating, should 
have lain barren so long, obscured and paralysed by half a century of sun 
and moon myths. I only push Gerhard’s argument a step further when 
I urge that the snake was not merely the symbol of the primitive earth 
daemon, but her actual supposed vehicle. Athene the maiden of Athens 
is but the anthropomorphised oicovpos ddis who dwelt beneath her shield, 
she is the otpa of her city, and in the city’s extremity she refuses to eat 
her honey-cake. Cecrops the serpent king is caught half-way in his trans- 
formation. We are so accustomed to the lifeless attributive snake of e.g. the 
chryselephantine Athene that we forget the live snake of the Acropolis. The 
design on a lekythos (Benndorf, Gr. and Sic. Vas. 51,1; Roscher, Lew. ii. 
979) recalls the live snake in drastic fashion. Kassandra takes refuge at the 
xoanon of Athene. Athene is represented in the usual (Promachos) fashion, 
on her shield a snake. But not only has she a painted snake on her shield, 
a great live snake—a veritable Erinys—darts forth from her altar with 
open jaws to attack Ajax. In like manner, when Philoctetes profanes the 
sanctuary of Chryse, the vase-painter (Baumeister, Fig. 1479) represents 
the snake that has bitten him returning complacently to the altar at the 
feet of the goddess. It is no accidental snake bite, it is the Erinys of the 
goddess—it is the goddess again, the oixovpos dus. 


av yap voceis Td adyos €x Oelas TUYNS 
Xpvons meracbels PUAaKos bs TOV dxadudi 
onkov purdaoce KovLos oixovpwv dds. 
(SopuH. Philoct. 1325). 


The two snakes who slew the sons of Laocoon were assuredly the 
Erinyes sent forth by Athene—not originally by Apollo. When they had 
done their work they disappeared below the earth, dudw ductw@Oncay vo 
yGova (Q. Smyrn. 12, 480). They were important snakes with special names 





1 Since I wrote the above an interesting re- scribed Ta Mavrapéra Kaiveds MeBovveros. It is 
presentation of the Earth Mother has come to now in the museum at Constantinople. Joubin, 
light at Zarkos (Thessaly). It isa female bust Rev. Arch, xxxiv. 329, Pl. XII. 
with long heavy hair, and the pedestal is in- 
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of their own, Porkis and Chariboia, as the scholiast on Lycophron tells us 
(ad Alex. 347). In like manner the snakes who attempt to slay the infant 
Heracles are the vehicles of Hera. 

Again in the case of Demeter. She became so highly humanized that 
the snake at Eleusis is well nigh forgotten, at least as an object of cultus. 
But a ceremony in which the snake glided into the bosom of the initiated, 
was an integral part of the mysteries (8:éAneras Tov KONTroU THY TeAOULEVOY).! 
On a Roman relief in the Uffizi (Overbeck, Kunst. Myth. Taf. xvi. 2) near the 
figure of the seated Demeter a sekos is represented, from which emerges a 
huge snake, and on one of the Campana reliefs representing a cultus scene at 
Eleusis a worshipper is represented caressing the snake in the bosom of 
Demeter (op. cit. xvi. 10). Of course, as anthropomorphism prevailed, the 
snake became merely the dudizodos of the goddess. Strabo (393) says, ag’ 
ob 5é cal Kuypetdns ogus bv pnow “Hoiodos tpagévta to Kuypéws é€eda- 
Ojvat, brobéEacOar Fé adrov tiv Anuntpa eis ’EXevaiva Kai yevéoOat tavrns 
apditrorov. Aelian, in his De Natura Animalium (xi. 2), gives us an 
important, and, for our purpose, most interesting account of snake worship 
in Epirus. The passage is so instructive it must be cited in full. ‘@vovox 
dé xal drs of "Hrecpotar TH ArrodrAXA@M Kai adTol Kal wav door Tov Eévev 
éridnmov eott, Kal TOUTH HON THY meylaoTHY EopTHY dyovar mids Huépas TOD 
érous ceuvyy Te Kal weyadomperh. "Eats 5é dvetov TH Oe@ adoos, Kai Eyer 
KUKA@ TepiBorov, Kal évdov cial Spadxovtes, To Oeod AOuppa odo ye. 
‘H rolvuv igpeca yuuyvn wapOévos tdpevot povn Kai Tpopyy Tois Spdxover 
komiter, Aéyovras S&é dpa bro tev ’Hreipwrav exyovor tov év Aeddois 
Ilv@wvos eivar. ’Eav peév ovv odtor trapedOodcay tHv iépecay tpoonvas 
Oedowvrar Kal tas tpohas mpodipws AdBwow evOeviay te bTodndodv 
Oporoyobuvtat Kail étos dvocov, éav Se éxmAHEWoL pev adTHY, wy AGBwar SE 
boa opéyer peidiypata, Tavaytia TOY Tpoeipnuévwy pavTevovta. Here 
we have a sacred snake, not slain as at Delphi, but taken on peaceably 
as the a@vpya of Apollo. The snake has a maiden for a_ priestess, 
the omen is by food, as in the case of the olxovpds dpis of Athene 
Parthenos. Most interesting of all, for the moment, is the fact that 
the nation of Epirus recognized the kinship between their own sacred 
snake and that at Delphi. So that here we have suggested exactly 
what the argument most wants, i.e. the snake form of the Erinys, the earth 
goddess at Delphi. The truth has long been disguised by the fact, that, 
probably at the coming of Apollo, the Delphic snake changed from female to 
male, possibly that Apollo might have a foeman more ‘worthy of his steel,’ 
but the dds yhs mais, the ancient mantic serpent, Gaia’s vehicle, would 
doubtless at the outset be female. The Homeric hymn (v. 300) has dpdxauva, 
Euripides (ph. T. 1245) has rrotxiAdvwros oivwros Spdxwv. The snake was 
doubtless, as in Epirus, the actual original oracle-giver, later it became 
merely the guardian. Apollodorus (i. 4, 1, 2) says, as 5é 0 ppovpdv to 
pavteiov [lv@wv ddis Ex@dvev avtov (’AmdAXwva) TrapedOeiv emi TO Yaona, 





1 For classical references on the snake in the mysteries, v. Dieterich, Abraxas, pp. 114 and 149, 
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TOUTOY avEeXwy TO favTEiov TrapadkauBaver, and Pausanias (x. 6, 6) says of 
the Python émi re pavtetm piraxa bd Vjs teva Par. 

The existence of snake-worship is further most clearly shown by the 
festival of the Stepterion (or Septerion).! Mr. Frazer (Pausanias iii. p. 55) 
has clearly shown that the legend of the purification of Apollo for the 
slaying of the Python and the ceremony out of which it arose ‘carry us back 
to the days of primitive Greek savagery when the killing of certain animals 
was supposed to need expiation and the slayer was deemed unclean until he 
had performed some purificatory or expiatory rite. He cites a striking 
parallel among modern savages. In Dahomey if a man has killed a fetish 
snake he is shut up in a hut of dry faggots thatched with grass; to this fire 
is set, and the culprit must escape as best he may to running water. It 
seems to me probable that not only the occasional accidental murder of a 
sacred snake would be atoned for but, as the Septerion festival was a regular 
one, the priest who slew a snake for sacrifice might, as in the case of the 
Bouphonia, have to atone for this legalised murder. We have no actual 
record of a snake-sacrifice at Delphi, but in the Orphic Lithika, a treatise 
abounding in records of ancient custom and ritual, there is a curious and 
detailed account of the sacrifice of snakes for mantic purposes. A mantic 
stone is melted and snakes are allured by its smell, the snake that comes 
nearest to the fire is seized by three boys in white vestments and cut into 
nine portions (Orph. Lith. 687). 


tod 5€ dvapercioti Sailer évvéa poipas, 

Tpeis mev emixrnley mavdépKeos HEXdéL0L0, 

tpeis 8 étépas yains épiBwrov NaoBoreipys, 

tpeis dé Oeompomins Trorvidmovos apevaroto: 
where the portion for earth, and the mantic intent are germane to the cultus 
at Delphi. 

It is important for our purpose to note that the myth of the slaying of 
the snake, which we are accustomed to think of as exclusively Delphic, was 
wide-spread in Greece. Wherever Apollo in the Achaean religion pre- 
vailed, there the serpent becomes a monster to be slain; the name varies, but 
the substance is the same. At Thebes we have Kadmos slaying the dragon 
who guards the well ; at Nemea, we have the guardian snake slain by the 
Seven. On the other hand, in places where Achaean influence never pre- 
dominated, e.g. in Pelasgian Athens, the snake remains the tutelary divinity 
of the place. The Thebes and Haliartos legend is especially instructive 
because it brings the snake and the Erinys again into such close connection. 





the Stepterion was a festival of purification and 
expiation and as such connected with the 
enigmatic orépn and orépew in Aesch. Choeph. 
94, Soph. Ant. 481, El. 52, 458 (v. Dr. Verrall, 
ad Aesch. Choeph. 93). The explanation of the 
Stepterion as a Crown Festival rests only on 


1 Mr. Frazer points out (ad loc.) that the 
MSS. of Plutarch have uniformly the reading 
Stepterion, and that the form Septerion adopted 
by Mommsen and others occurs only in Hesy- 
chius (swb voc.). Hesychius explains the differ- 
ence as ‘xd@apots &Ovors.’ I believe Hesychius 
to be right as to the meaning, possibly wrong  Aelian. 
as to the form, and I hazard the conjecture that 
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When we ask the origin or the parentage of the snake that Kadmos slew 
the answer is clear: éyeyover 0 Spaxwv é& “Apews cai Tirdoaoans ’Epivvos, 
(Schol. Soph. Ant. 126) child of Earth, earth-born daemon, for Ge and Erinys 
are only two forms of each other, ésevdymep éx Tis xai “Apews 0 Spdxwv hv 
(Dindorf, iii. 255, 14). Tilphossa and Delphousa! are obviousiy the same and 
to them we must add the Arcadian Thelpusa, haunt of Demeter-Erinys. An 
ordeal-well guarded by a snake, haunted by a ghost-Erinys—these are the 
furniture of Gaia’s cult. 

This snake-cultus was overlaid by Achaean Homeric conceptions of 
widely different origin and import, but though obscured it never died 
out. The ’Aya@cs Aai/uwr never lost his snake form; it did not escape 
the commentators that he was practically the same as the Latin local 
snake-genius—gaudet tectis ut sunt dya@oi Saiwoves quos Latini Genios 
vocant (Serv. ad Verg. Geo. iii. 417). The Aaivwv ’Ayabos was wor- 
shipped at Lebadea (P. ix. 39, 4) along with ’Aya0) Téyn. A man 
who would consult the ancient oracle of Trophonios had to dwell in 
the joint olxnua of the two divinities and there purify himself; after 
consulting the oracle he was brought back to the same sanctuary. 
Hesychius tells us that Agathe Tyche was both Nemesis and Themis. 
Nemesis and Themis are but by-forms of the Earth goddess. Both ’Aya@os 
Aaipor and ’Aya@ Téyn are primarily ghost-fates, ancestors appearing in 
snake form, only Erinyes under another aspect with the good-fate side more 
emphasized (v. Rohde, Psyche, p. 232 and Gerhard, Ueber Agathodaemon 
und Bona Dea). Tyche like Gaia develops into a matronly Kourotrophos 
type. The ‘cistophoroi’ coins of Asia Minor with their constantly recurring 
type of the snake issuing from the cista sufficiently prove the survival of 
snake-cultus in Asia Minor; the snakes of Asklepios were everywhere the 
actual vehicle of the god. Perhaps the most remarkable testimony to the 
tenacity of the cult is the existence in Christian days of the sect of the 
Ophites, lineal descendants of the Pelasgian snake worshippers of primitive 
times. We owe it to the rancour of the Christian fathers that an account of 
their singular and no doubt primitive ritual has come down to us. The 
account of Epiphanios is worth citing in full (Epiphan. Haeres. xxxvii.5): €yovor 
yap hice Shiv tpépovtes ev Kiotn Twi dv pds Tiv Opay Tav adTav 
Kvatnpiwy Tov hwreod mpocdépovtes Kai atiBalovtes emi tparétns dpTous, 
mpokadovvtat tov dpi. davoryOévtos 5é Tod Pwrcod mMpdeiot,...Kal...0 
ddis...dverow eri tv Tpamelav Kai éverdeitar Tols Aptos Kail TadTnv paciv 
elvat Tedelay Ovolav. GOev Kal @s ard TLVOS aKHKOa Ov povoy KAMGL TOS 
dptous év ols 6 avtos dus eidAjOn Kai éridid0acw Tots NauBdvovewy adda 
kai Exaotos domdterar tov ddi éx otowatos. That the doctrine of the 
Ophites was no new invention but directly traditional from ancient days is 
expressly stated by Hippolytus (v. 20, cited by Dieterich, Abraxas, p. 150 and 


note); he says of a sect of Ophites gor: 8& adtois ) waca SidacKadia Tod 





' Mr. R. A, Neil suggests to me that all these | meaning grass and closely akin to the Sanskrit 
words may be adjectives of a well-known form darbha. Grassy in Greece would be a natural 
from a noun (lost in Greek as known to us) word for any well. 
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Aoyou amd Ta Tadai@v Deoroywv Movaaiou cai Aivou Kai Tod Tas TedETAs 
MddoTa Kai Ta pvoTypia KatabelEavros "Opdhéws. 6 yap Tepl Tis wnTpas 
avuTa@v Kal Tod dhews AOyos Kal oO dudadds, Srep eoTiv dppovia, Scappndnv 
ovtws €otiv év Tois Baxytxois tod ’Opdéws. Orpheus was for the non- 
Achaean what Homer was for the Achaeans, the name to which all poetical 
tradition was referred. If the doctrine of the Ophites was ancient, how much 
more their ritual. 

Hippolytus mentions conjointly é¢us and oudards. I have discussed the 
snake, the primitive form of the ghost-Erinys; it remains to consider her 
dwelling-place and sanctuary, the omphalos. I reserve to the end the dis- 
cussion of the attitude of Aeschylus towards the cult of which both ddus 
and duaros are factors. 


B—TuHE OMPHALOsS.! 


‘lapidem e sepulchro venerari pro deo. —Cic, pro Plane., 40, 95. 
TUpBos TE TTHAN TE TO yap yépas éoti Oavovtwv.—Hom. JI. xvi. 457. 


bnd€é vexpav as POiwévav Yona vopifecOw 
TUUBos ods adOxou, Deoiar 5 opoiws 
TiwacOw.—Eur. Ale. 995. 


The Erinyes were primarily ghosts; the omphalos was their sanctuary, 
the grave they haunted. That in brief is the proposition before us. 

It may be noted at the outset that the view here set forth of the 
omphalos is in accordance with ancient tradition. The omphalos was 
variously reputed to be the grave either of the Python or of Dionysos. 
Varro (de ling. Lat. vii. 17) says, ‘Delphis in aede ad latus est quiddam ut 
thesauri specie, quod Graeci vocant oudadov, quem Pythonis aiunt tumulum,’ 
Hesychius s.v. To€&/ov Bouvos says éxed yap (ic. év Aedpois) 6 Spaxwv Kate- 
TokevOn Kal 0 oudards Ths ys Tados éott tod Ilv@wvos. Tatian, adv. 
Graecos (8. 251) holds that the omphalos is the tomb of Dionysos (6 6é 
opgparos tapos éoti Atovicov). The Dionysos view is practically a dupli- 
cation of the Python view and need not here concern us; if we were discussing 
the origin of Dionysos it would be easy to show that his familiar vehicle is 
the snake. The passage of Varro is important; he clearly regarded the 
duphados not as a mere white stone but as a structure of the nature of a 
beehive tomb (thesaurus). The shape of such a tomb is described by 
Pausanias (ix. 38) AOou pév eipyaorat, oyhpwa Sé trepipepées Eotiv avT@ Kopupy 
dé ovK és ayav OF) avnypévyn: Tov bé dvwTaTo TOV ALGwv hacly dppoviay TravTi 


elvat T@ oixodounpatt, Aristotle (de Mund. vii. 20) says that the keystones 





1 Reference to authorities on the omphalos 
will be found enumerated by Mr. Frazer in his 
Commentary to Pausanias, vol. v. pp. 315-319, 
with an enumeration of the principal interpre- 
tations, and abundant citation of primitive 
parallels. To Ulrichs belongs the credit of 
having first discovered the connection between 


the omphalos and Gaia (Ulrichs, Reisen wnd 
Forschungen. i. p.77). To the authorities enu- 
merated by Mr. Frazer I would only add Otto 
Jruppe’s ‘ Griechische Mythologie—Delphoi,’ p. 
100 in Iwan von Miller's Handbuch Bd. V. ii., 
and the very learned and valuable article on 
Kronos by Dr. Max. Mayer in Roscher’s Lexicon, 
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of these vault-like buildings were called ougadoi: of dpdharoi dé reyouevos 
ot év tais Wartor ALO01, of péoot Keiwevor. This may be the clue to the 
obscure statement of Hippolytus referred to above (p. 224), zc. that the 


oparos was said to be dppyovia; I shall return later to the probable - 


etymology of the word. 

If then the omphalos were a miniature beehive tomb, it would exactly 
accord in shape and appearance with the ordinary white grave-mound so 
frequently seen on vases.!_ Instances have already been cited, and are too 
familiar to need enumeration. The normal monument among a people who 
bury their dead is a mound of earth, yaua ys. This may be left plain or 
surmounted by a stele, a vase, or tripod. Various arrangements of stele and 
tuuBos are well seen in Benndorf’s Griechische und Sicilische Vasenbilder, 
Taf. xxiv. We have a tvuBos alone—just a grave-mound, to either side of 
which is a tree that would suffice to indicate the grove; we have a stele side by 
side with a rypBos; and we have both erected on a basis of three steps. If it is 
desired to make the tuuBos conspicuous, so that the survivors may avoid the 
taboo of contact, the t¥uS8os may be covered with white paint or stucco, 
which will serve the further purpose of preserving it from the weather. This 
AevK@pa Was in use at Athens, as we know from the prescription of Solon (see 
Brueckner, infra) ; further, of recent years partial remains of these perishable 
tombs have come to light at Vurva (Jahrbuch, 1891, p. 197, A. Brueckner). 
These fragile structures might be copied in stone. If my conjecture is correct 
the later form of the omphalos, ¢.g. such a structure as has been found by 
the French excavators (Bulletin de Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 180), was probably a 
copy in stone. The omphalos seen by Pausanias he speaks of, not as a 
A/O0s, but as AMMov semonwévos. Another analogy between grave-mound 
and omphalos 1emains to be noted. In the curious and very important 
‘Tyrrhenian’ amphora recently published by Mr. Walters in this Journal 
(Vol. xviii. 1898, Pl. XV.) we have the scene of the slaying of Polyxena 
on the grave of Achilles. That the actual grave is represented there can 
be, I think, no doubt. On all other representations of the same scene the 
slaughter of Polyxena isa sacrifice performed expressly on the tomb of Achilles 
(Overbeck, Gall. her. Bildw. 27,17), and in the present instance the vase- 
painter takes the greatest care that the blood of the victim should fall 
precisely on the tomb. The purport is clear; the Erinys of Achilles, the 
angry ghost within the tomb, is to be appeased. The mound then, though 
contrary to custom it is flattened at the top (see Mr. Walters, loc. cit.), is a 
tvpBos, but—and this is the interesting part—it is decorated with a diaper 
pattern like the well-known ‘ 8wyds’ omphalos of the Munich vase (Gerhard, 
A.V. 220 = Munich, 124). 

Yet another point. The omphalos was, we know, regarded as an altar. 
The scholiast on Hum. 40 says iSotca yap ’Opéotnv éri tod Bawpod. 





1 On some vase-paintings the omphalos is Bosanquet in the last number of the Hellenic 
figured as egg-shaped. At first sight this might Journal (xix. pl. 2) just such an egg-shaped 
seem fatal to the analogyofomphalosand ripBos, — rvuBos is represented. 
but in a white lekythos published by Mr. R. C. 
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Moreover its constant function as a mercy-seat stamps it as an altar ; the vase 
in question shows us the t¥uos actually serving as Bapds. The Bwpoerdis 
tagos is the Bwpos. Dr. Reichel, in his very interesting monograph on the 
Vorhellenische Gottercultur, tries to show that the primary notion of the 
altar is found in the seat or throne. I agree with him that the seat came 





Fic. 7.—DEsIGN FRoM KoryLos IN Musto NAZzIONALE, NAPLEs. 


before the table, but both are late and anthropomorphic, the vague holy 
place or thing must have preceded them. That the oudadrds was a seat or 
throne needs no demonstration. Apollo is constantly represented on vase- 
paintings and coins seated on the omphalos, Gaia was too primitive and 
aneikonic, too involved in it to sit on it. 





Fic. 8.—Korytos tn Museo NAzIoNnALe, NAPLEs. 


The three notions of altar, tomb and mercy-seat a!l merge in that of 
holy place, but apparently the tomb is the primary notion. A fourth must 
be added—that of wavreiov. The Bwpoedys tados as pavteior is clearly 
shown on a vase published (Figs. 7 and 8) for the first time and now in the 
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Museum at Naples (Cat. 2458). The design is completely misunderstood by 
Heydemann in his description in the Naples Catalogue. He takes the 
central object for a ‘Felshéhle in der ein weisses Reh steht.’ It is I think clearly 
a tumulus with a coat of Xevxwua, decorated on one side with a stag, on the 
other with a large snake. The technique of the vase calls for no special 
comment; it is of good black-figured style, with a liberal use of white in 
details. The scenes on obverse and reverse are substantially the same. In 
a grove represented by formal trees and foliage stands a grave-mound; to 
each side of it is seated a warrior, who turns towards the grave-mound, 
attentively watching it. On the obverse an eagle with a hare in its 
claws is perched on the mound; on the reverse an eagle holding a snake. 
Both devices represent well-known portents. The eagles black and white 


Bookopevot Naylivay épixvpova péppatis yévvay (AESCH. Ag. 110) 
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are finely paralleled on the coins of Agrigentum (Head, Hist. Num. p. 105) and 
both Agrigentum and Elis bave also the single eagle devouring the hare. Here 
then we have two warriors watching for an omen at a r¥uBos. It may perhaps 
be urged that the omen only accidentally appears on the grave-mound, which 
would be a convenient place for the birds to perch, but the warriors have not 
the air of casual passers by, and certainly look as if they had taken up seats 
intended for systematic observation. It is tempting to see in the two 
warriors Agamemnon and Menelaos, and in the tomb decorated by the deer 
the grave of Iphigeneia ; but this would be rather too bold a prolepsis even 
for a vase-painter. It does not, however, seem rash to conclude that a 
TUuBos was used as a wavteiov, though the omen in this case is an external 
one. Primitive man is not particular as to how he gets his omens; he might 
come to a tomb to hear a voice or see a snake, but if he saw a strange bird 
or anything significant like the eagle and the hare, that would suffice. The 
history of the oracle at Delphi reveals many forms of omen-taking. The 
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tomb then, like the omphalos, could be regarded not only as an altar and a 
mercy-seat, but also as a pavtetoy; the wavteiov aspect of the omphalos at 
Delphi needs no emphasizing. 

Another vase hitherto unpublished and also in the Naples Museum adds a 
new feature to the r¥pzBos-dudards theory. The vasein question, a black-figured 
lekythos (Figs. 9 and 10), was acquired by the Museum in 1880 and therefore 
does not appear in Heydemann’s catalogue.! Its inventory number is 111609 ; 
its height 0°19 m. The neck and frieze round the top of the body are cream- 
coloured, the body red with black figures, the face, feet and arms of the 
female figure are white, also the ornament on the warrior’s helmet and a 
portion of the handle of his club, and the grave-mound, the crest on the 
shield, two broad stripes representing his sword- 
belt, and the end of the sword-sheath; the centre 
of the design is occupied by a white grave-mound 
surmounted by a black ‘baetyl.’ To the left, a 
male and female figure advance towards the grave- 
mound ; the man holds an uplifted sword, the woman 
stretches out her right hand with a gesture as if she 
intended rather to emphasize than to check the man’s 
act. To the left is a man with a shield on his 
left arm; his right hand is hidden, but from the 
position of the elbow he seems to hold a spear or 
sword, but not to hold it uplifted. Behind, a bearded 
man watches, leaning on his sword. The inscrip- 
tions are illegible and almost certainly unmeaning. 
The design may have some mythological intent; if 
so, I am unable to interpret it, nor is any special 
mythological interpretation necessary for my argu- 
ment, 

This much is clear, that some ceremony is being 
enacted at a tomb between two men, and presumably 
the ceremony is of the nature of a pact ratified by 
an oath. It is quite consonant with Greek habits — py¢. 10,—Lexyruos iN 
of thought that oaths should be taken at the tomb susno Nazionate, Narues. 
of an ancestor, but I am unable to recall any definite 
instance. Prof. Ridgeway kindly reminds me that such was the regular 
practice among the Libyan tribe of the Nasamones. Herodotus iv. 172 
notes their use of tombs for oaths and dream-oracles. ‘Opxdovoe 5€ kal payTixh 
xXpéwvtar Topde ouvvovor pev tods Tapa adpicr dvdpas Sixatotdtovs Kal 
apiatous Neyopévous yevécOat TovTOUs THY TUUBwY amTOmEvoL. pavTEvoyTAL 
5é él trav mpoyovwr goitéovtes Ta onpata Kal KatevEdwevor emiKaTaKoL- 





Petra, the Director of the Naples Museum, photographs. The drawing in Fig. 9 was made 
for his permission to publish this and the under considerable difficulties by Mr. Anderson. 
vase in Figs. 7, 8, and also to Miss Amy 
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pa@vra 7d 8’ dy i8n év TH du evitrvov TovT@ ypatat. Here the oath is by 
the laying hold of the tomb, and probably this is a more primitive form 
than the mere uplifting of the sword. It may be urged that as Herodotus 
specially notes the custom, it must have been foreign to Greek practice, but 
this argument will not hold, as he mentions the dream-oracle also and seems 
unaware that the dream-oracles of the heroes, Amphilochos, Amphiaraos and 
Asklepios, are cases exactly analogous. It will not be forgotten that the 
ancient oracles of Gaia at Delphi are of the order of dream-oracles sent by 
Night which Euripides by a probably wilful inversion represents as innova- 
tions. Long after the coming of Apollo men still like the Nasamones slept 
on the ground that they might hear earth’s voice. 


Oguv 8 érei yaiov 
mais amevaocev 6 Aa- 

a > I] / 
-T@0s aro CaBéwy 
xpnoTynplov, vixLa 

‘ > , , a | , 
xIav érexvocato Pacpat’ dveipwr, 
of moXéolv pepoTar Ta Te TPaTA 

, > > 7. a 
Ta T ere?’ bo Ewedre TvyEIV 
A \ \ 
dmvov Kata dvopepas 
xyapevvas Eppatov cKoriov, 

tal > 9 / \ 
pavteiov & adeireTo Tysav 
PoiBov Pbdvm Ovyatpos. 
Tphig. in Tawr. 1260. 


If the omphalos was indeed a tomb the parallel is complete.! 

Although I am unable to point to a definite instance in which an oath 
was taken at a grave, still it is well known that oaths were taken by local 
heroes and it seems not improbable that such would be taken at the actual 
grave. E.g.by Sosipolis,who was an ézrvy@pios Sa(uwv appearing in serpent form, 
oaths were taken on most important occasions éwi peyiorois (Paus, vi. 20. 2); 
oaths by ancestors are frequent, e.g. waptupas 6é@ Oeods Tovs Te dpKious 
TOTE ‘yevouévovs Totovpevot Kal Tos KueTépovs TaTpwous Kal tueTépous 
éyywptovs. In a well-known relief in Paris (Roscher, Lexikon, Heros, p. 
2499) we have a representation of hero-worship. The hero Theseus stands 
above a low Bwpos, or €oydpa with flat top just like that referred on p. 226. 
Sosippos, the dedicator of the relief, approaches him with hand uplifted in 
prayer. Here the hero Theseus must be represented at his own Bapoesd)s 
tagos. The curious altar discovered in the Heroon at Olympia must have 
been a similar structure. It is rightly explained by Curtius (Die Altare von 
Olympia 21 ff. Taf. I.) as the éoydpa of the heroes. It is a low mound of 
earth about 0°37 metres high, the top covered with tiles and the sides 
covered over with layers of a sort of AXevxwpa. These have been constantly 





1 Since I wrote the above Dr. Verrall has  phoroi on the tomb of Agamemnon (Choeph, v. 
kindly drawn my attention to the imprecation 105) aidovpévn cor Boudry &s tiuBov marpbs 
made by the leader of the Chorusin the Choe. Aéfw, «.7.A. 
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renewed, and on each successive layer the inscription HPQOP occurs, There 
are over 13 of these inscribed layers. Prof. Curtius quotes the Scholiast on 
Eur. Phoen, 274-284—éoyadpa &v0a opayiafovar trois Katw, un Exovea bypos 
aXN érl ris xis odca. In contrast to Bwpol éx« ALOwv iropévor they are Bapoi 
iodrredot dvd’ éx ALOwy tremronuévor. The erecting of such a ynivos Bapos was 
expressly prescribed down to late times at certain magical ceremonies 
(Dieterich, Abraxas, p. 170). The Erinyes as we have seen are only the ghosts 
dwelling in tombs; they are specially the avengers of the violated oath and of 
oaths which were taken at tombs; this would lend them a new fitness. We 
are too apt to think of an oath as a special judicial ceremony but loosely con- 
necied with religion ; to primitive man it is only a specially sacred and important 
form of invocation. Like most ancient things it had its two sides, for better for 
worse; cal evopxodvts mév ot TOAANA Kal ayaba, érvopKodvts 8 éEdNELa adTH TE 
Kat yévet, so ended the oath of the Athenian Heliasts. If we may trust Aristotle, 
the oath was the eldest and most venerable of created things. Styx, the 
ordeal-water, was from the beginning ; "Oxeavdv tre yap nai TnOdv érroinoay 
THs yevéoews Tatépas Kal Tov Spxov Tav Dedv Kdwp, THY Kadoupévny UT 
avtav Yrvya TOV ToLNnTOV. Tiywe@TaToY wey yap TO mpecBUTaTor, pKos Sé 
TO Tyume@tartor éotiy (Arist. Metaph.i. 3, 983 6). Finally, the general sanctity 
of sepulchres throughout Greece is evidenced by an interesting passage in the 
Tusculan Disputations of Cicero, in which he argues with justice that most of 
the gods of Greece are but mortals translated. ‘Quid? Ino Cadmi filia nonne 
Leucothea nominata a Graecis Matuta habetur a nostris? quid? totum 
prope coelum, ne plures persequar, nonne humano genere completum est?’ 
Si vero scrutari vetera et ex his ea quae scriptores Graeci prodiderunt eruere 
coner, ipsi illi maiorum gentium dii qui habentur hine a vobis profecti in 
coelum reperientur. Quaere quorum demonstrantur sepulcra in Graecia; 
reminiscere (quoniam es initiatus) quae traduntur mysteriis, tum denique quam 
hoc late pateat intelliges, (Cic. Z'use. Disputat. 1.13). Cicero is right, though he 
misses a step in the process; dead men went to the sky as gods finally, but 
they went as heroes to the lower world first, as chthonic powers, before they 
became Olympian. 

We have then in the vase before us a scene of worship, invocation, or 
adjuration of a hero taking place at an omphalos-grave-mound. I reserve 
for the present the discussion of the baetyl stone that surmounts it. It may 
fairly be asked at this point, supposing the omphalos to be the tomb of a hero 
or heroine, have we at Delphi any evidence that there was a special hero 
cultus carried on? We know from the scholiast to Pind. Nem. vii. 68 that 
there was a general festival of heroes at which Apollo was supposed to be 
host, yiverar év Aerdois fpwar Eévia év ols Soxel 6 Oeds emi Evia Kadeiv Tos 
jpwas, a curious mythological inversion, for undoubtedly the guests were there 
long before the host. But fortunately for our argument we know not only of a 
general guest-feast for heroes, but of a special festival of great moment, held 
every nine years and called Herois. Before passing to the exposi- 
tion of this festival, it may be noted that the word jjpws seems originally to 
have had an adjectival meaning like Semnae, Eumenides, etc. and this survives 
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in the gloss of Hesychius fjpws- Suvards iayupds yevvaios ceuvos. Dead 
men, of mpotepo advdpes, are regarded as xpeitroves, Hpd@es, peyddor, and 
gradually the cultus adjective changes to substantive, as in the case of Kore, 
Parthenos, Maia, and the like. 

Plutarch in his priceless Quaestiones Graecae (xii.) asks Tis % mapa 
Aergois Xdpira ; tpeis dyovor Aeroi évvaetnpidas cata To éFfjs, OY THY 
bev Sremtypiov Kadovar tHv § “Hpwida ripv 8 Xapirav . . . Tis 86 “Hpwidos ra 
TreloTa pvaoTiKon exer NOyov Ov icacwy ai Oviddes Ex 5é TAY Spapévor pavepas 
Lewérns av tis avaywyhv eixacee. This is all our information about the 
festival but it is enough. Dr. Kretschmer has shown (Aus der Anomia, 
p. 20) that Semele-Xayvvn is one of the countless Ge-Demeter earth- 
goddesses whose xd0o0d0s and dvodos were celebrated throughout Greece in 











Fig. 11.—ANopDEs oF THE EArtH-Gopprss. (Krater at Berlin.) 


most primitive fashion in the Thesmophoria. The «da@odog is the yaprra, 
the burying of the girl figure in the chasms or megara, the dvodos or 
resurrection festival is the Herois. How that dvodos, that resurrection was 
figured is seen clearly in a vase painting (Fig. 11) published and I venture 
to think wrongly explained by Dr. Robert in his Archiiologische Miihrchen 
(Pl. 4, p. 196). Dr. Robert takes the picture to represent the birth of a 
spring nymph. But the figure half-rising from the earth can be none other 
than the earth-goddess, call her Gaia or Demeter or Kore or Pandora as you 
will. She rises up through the yaa yijs, the omphalos, the grave-mound, 
which is coated with the usual stucco. We have in this vase painting exactly 
what we want, the transition from the dead heroine to the goddess, and from 
the earth mound itself to the anthropomorphic divinity. A festival of 
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Herois rather than of heroes takes us back of course to matriarchai days and 
it was in matriarchal days that the cult of Gaia must have emerged and 
developed. Wherever inhumation was practised Gaia cultus and ghost 
cultus would be closely connected. In Asia Minor, where rock burial pre- 
vailed, naturally the symbol of the earth mother would be not a yapa yijs, 
but a rough hewn rock or some sort of apyds A/Oos. It is in Asia Minor 
apparently that the eikonic worship of the mother was developed. We see 
her image emerging from the block of stone on rock tombs (¢.g. at Arslan 
Kaia in Phrygia, as shown in Athen. Mittheilungen, 1898, Taf. ii.). And the 
conical stone of the mother is seen on coins of Perga gradually assuming 
some semblance of human form (Gerhard, Metrodn, Taf. lix.). Where the 
tomb was simply a yaa ys the worship of Gaia seems longer to have 
remained aneikonic. The altar served for an eikon, as according to Porphyry 
(De Abst. ii. 56) was the case among certain Arabians, car’ éros éxactov 
€Ovov maida dv bro Bapov arrov, 6 xpavrTat ws Eodve. 

The ya@pa ys as the sanctuary of the earth-goddess is not con- 
fined to the Greeks. Bastian (Loango, p. 88) gives an account of his 
visit to the oracle of Bimsi the mother of the Fetishes (Mama Mokissie). 
It was enclosed in a thicket difficult of access. Bimsi’s dwelling 
consisted of a pyramid of earth rising in somewhat arched form out of 
the earth beneath a small tree. Unfortunately the place was so sacred 
that the traveller was not allowed to approach quite near, but he could 
distinguish a small hut near the mound with a couch in it for Bimsi when 
she rose out of the earth to give her oracles. On the couch mats were 
spread; in fact, it was a kind of lectisternium with the usual otp@para. 
Bimsi gave oracles and instruction to kings on their coronation; when there 
was no king she was silent, which reminds us of the silence at Delphi when 
Apollo was away. When there was a drought or floods, ceremonies of atone- 
ment were performed at the sanctuary of Bimsi. 

The oracular mound of Bimsi reminds us not only of the omphalos at 
Delphi, 


O sancte Apollo qui umbilicum certum terrarum obsides 
Unde superstitiosa primum sacra evasit vox fera, 
Cic. de Div. ii. 56, 


but also of another wavteior, not called by the name of Ge, but belonging, I 
think, undoubtedly to her stratum of belief, I mean the ancient oracle of 
Trophonios, where the suppliant had to ‘go actually down into the earth to 
obtain his response. ‘The shape of the structure,’ Pausanias says, ‘was like 
that of a baking pot, rod dé oixodounpatos TovTov TO oxipa eixactas 
xpiBavy (P. ix. 39, 10, v. Mr. Frazer ad loc.). The conclusion seems natural 
that we have here a structure like a small beehive tomb. The offering of 
the suppliant was a honey cake, as to the serpent heroes Sosipolis and 
Erichthonios: as noted before, it is probable that here "Aya07) Tuyn is the 
hypostasis of Ge. 
1W.S.—VOL. XIX, R 
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It would carry me too far to examine all the various yopata yijs 
of Greece. I can only in passing note my conviction that the To&/ov Bouvos 
(Hesych., sub. voc.) of Sicyon was taken over by Apollo from Ge, a 
parallel case to the taking over of the omphalos, and that the youa 
ys on the summit of Mt. Lycaon (P. viii. 38, 7) had a like origin. It is 
remarkable that in front of the yaua yijs were two eagles on pillars, which 
again remind us of the eagles of the omphalos. The grave-mound of 
Kallisto was a similar case, and a very instructive one. Below Krouni, in 
Arcadia, Pausanias (viii. 38, 8) saw the tomb (tados) of Kallisto. It was a 
xXGpa ys dyndov surrounded by trees, and on the top of the mound was a 
sanctuary of Artemis with the title of Kalliste; here veritably we watch the 
transformation of heroine into goddess. In remote America we have the 
like youata ys. Mr. Payne in his History of the New World (vol. i. p. 465) 
notes the earth worship of the primitive inhabitants of Mexico: ‘ Among the 
buildings and enclosures included in the great sacred precinct or quarter of 
the gods at Mexico, was a mound or group of mounds called Teotlapan, or 
place of the Divine Earth or Soil. It was a monument of the primitive 
religion of the Otomis, the aborigines of Anahuac. To the earth mother a 
pathetic prayer was addressed by the people of Callao, 


Mother of all things, 
Let me (too) be thy child, 


which reminds us of the prayer of the priestesses at Dodona. 
T'} xaprrovs avie, 500 crAnlere wntépa yaiav. 


It is interesting, too, to learn again from Mr. Payne that as agriculture 
advances, the earth goddess developes into the maize goddess, Gaia into 
Demeter. 

By the help of the vase painting reproduced in Fig. 12, I venture also 
to class the mound on which the Sphinx of Thebes sat as an dudanros yijs, 
an oracular tomb-mound. The vase in question in the Vagnonville collection 
was first published by Prof. L. A. Milani in the Museo Topografico di Etruria 
(p. 69), and there briefly noted. It is further discussed in the first issue of the 
Studiie Materiali di Arch. Num (vol.i., Part 1, p. 64), by Sig. Augusto Mancini. 
Sig. Mancini holds that the mound on which the Sphinx is seated is the 
Sphingion or Phikion as it was variously called. Prof. Milani in the same 
issue (p. 71) rejects the Sphingion interpretation and maintains that the 
mound is a tumulus—‘ Si tratti di un tumulo e propriamente di un tombe a 
tumulo non gia del solito monte Phikion o Sphingion.” To my mind both 
interpreters are right ; the mound is a Sphingion, it is also a tuzBos, for the 
Sphingion was a rvpBos, and the Sphinx herself is probably the oracular 
earth goddess with the vexatious habit of asking questions instead of answer- 
ing them. My view is, I think, confirmed by the curious and interesting vase 
(Heydemann, Naples Cat. 2840), discussed and brilliantly interpreted by Dr. 
Otto Crusius (Festschrift fiir J. Overbeck, Leipzig, 1893, pp. 102-108). In 
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this design, parallel with the omphalos mound on which the Sphinx is seated, 
a snake uprears itself. I cannet agree with Dr. Crusius that the snake is 
a mere ‘ Raumausfiillung’—the snake is the symbol and vehicle of the earth 
oracle. Dr. Crusius adduces the snake behind the well in the Cyrene vase 
(.4.Z. 1881, Pl. XII. 1), but here again I believe the second snake is added 
simply because the well is snake-haunted. Euripides regarded the Sphinx 
as chthonic, 
Tav 0 Kata yOovos Aidas 
Kadpetors érriméurresz.—Eur. Phoen. 810. 


Of course almost any monster might by the time of Euripides come from 
Hades, but I am by no means sure that the words are not a reminiscence of 
primitive tradition rather than ‘eine rein dichterische Umschreibung seines 
Wesens.’ The great Sphinx of the Naxians stood, it will be remembered, in 








Fic. 12.—KRATER IN THE VAGNONVILLE COLLECTION. 
(Milani, Musco Topografico, p. 69.) 


the precinct of Gaia at Delphi (Frazer, Pawsanios, x. 12), and if she was but 
another form of the oracular earth-goddess, her station there gains in 
significance. On the coins of Gergis in the Troad (Head, Hist. Num. p. 472) 
we have on the obverse the head of the famous Sibyl of the Troad, on the 
reverse the Sphinx her counterpart. That the head is the head of the Sibyl 
is distinctly stated by Stephanus Byzantinus. In Hesiod’s Theogony the 
Sphinx belongs to the earth-born brood, the race of Typhon, Echidna 
and the like (Hes. Zheog. 326). In her nature she is near akin to the 
Kjpes—in fact she appears as a sort of personified death. She is also an 
Erinys. Haemon, according to one version of his story, had slain a kinsman 
and was obliged to take flight (Schol. ad Pind. Ol. ii. 14). According to 
another version he was slain by the Sphinx (Apollod. 3, 5, 8). What par- 
ticular form a monster assumed is really a question of survival. In the 
remarkable Berlin vase, where the Sphinx is not inscribed Sphinx, but simply 
Kaoopia, te. ‘the Kadmean one’ (Jahrbuch, 1890, Anzeiger, p. 119, Fig. 17), 
eS 
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she is represented as a curious monster, but not with a lion’s body. That 
has passed to Oedipus, who stands before her as postulant. On the Oedipus 
vase published by Hartwig (Philolog. 1897, Taf. I.) the Sphinx again 
has no lion’s body—she is simply a lean nude woman with wings. To take 
another case: we think of Medusa as a woman, possibly winged, but of the 
customary Gorgon shape, but on a very archaic Boeotian vase in the Louvre 
(Bull. de Cor. Hell. 1898, Pl. V.) she appears as a Centaur, 7c. with the tra- 
ditional Gorgon head, but a woman’s body draped, and the body and hind legs 
of a horse appended. The Sphinx got the body of a lion, the Erinys developed 
out of a snake into an Artemis, but, as we have seen on the Naples vase 
(p. 234), she, like the Erinys, keeps the snake as mpoodos. I do not of 
course deny for a moment that there was a real mountain B/«ov or Dixecov. 
Mr. Frazer says that the rocky mountain (1,860 ft. high) which rises to the 
S.E. corner of the Copaic lake still bears the name of Phaga. Probably the 
Sphinx or Phix took her name from the mountain—not the mountain from 
the Sphinx ; the mountain actually existed, the Sphinx presumably did not. 
What I suppose is this: on the top of Phikeion mountain was a yaya yijs. 
As on the top of Mt. Lycaon, that yaa ys was a tomb such as is repre- 
sented on the vase-painting in Fig. 11, and it was haunted by a bogey, a 
Mormo, an Erinys, a Ker called Phix because she lived on Phikeion. When 
there was a pestilence it was not unnaturally supposed that the bogey came 
down and carried away the sons of the Thebans. The bogey was also 
probably oracular, the tomb a pavteiov. From answering questions to asking 
unanswerable ones is not far. As regards the lion shape I may offer a sug- 
gestion. I do not think it necessary to go to Egypt for the idea, though 
possibly the art form was borrowed. Cithaeron was traditionally lion- 
haunted. Pausanias (i. 41, 4) tells the story of how Megareus offered his 
daughter in marriage to whoever would slay the lion of Cithaeron, who was 
ravaging the land and had slain even the king’s son. Alcathous slew the 
beast. It is possible that we do not require even the pestilence, that the 
Sphinx was a real lion who haunted a tomb, as wild beasts often do. That 
the tomb is an integral part of the story I am convinced both from the 
representations on vases and from the funeral character of the Sphinx. 

I return to the vase-painting in Figs. 9 and 10. So far I have dealt 
only with the white ragos Bwpoevdyjs, marked by the hero-snake. It re- 
mains to complete the argument by considering the black baetyl stone that 
surmounts it. 

That the black stone surmounting the grave mound is a baetyl or fetich 
stone utilised as a kind of rude stelé scarcely admits of question. The stone 
in colour and shape closely resembles the ‘Terpon’ stone found at Antibes 
which we know from its inscription to have been sacred to Aphrodite (Kaibel, 
Inser. Gall. 2424). There was in antiquity and is now among savages a 
widespread tendency to worship stones of peculiar colour or shape. The 
natural aerolith was usually black and its sanctity was proved by its descend- 
ing from the sky. The whole question of the supposed niger lapis has just now 
become of immediate special interest owing to the discovery in the Forum of 
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what has been alleged to be the black stone of Romulus (see especially C. Smith, 
Classical Review, Feb. 1899, p. 87). This black stone of Romulus or Faustulus 
is of great importance to my argument because of its connection with the two 
lions and hence with the cult of the mother of the gods. Rhea-Cybele was of 
course only the more primitive Asiatic form of the Earth-Mother, Gaia; lions 
were her natural sacred beasts as long as there were lions where she was wor- 
shipped, and they survived in Asia Minor long after they were practically 
extinct in Greece proper. The black stone was the recognised vehicle or fetich 
of the mother god. When Pindar (Pyth. iii. 77) is ‘minded to pray to the 
Mother’ for his friend Hiero, it is because the Mother has special. power 
to heal madness, There is a shrine of the Mother before his very door— 
arn’ érrevEacOar pév éyav 0éro 
Marpi, trav xodpar trap’ éuov mpobupor ... 

and the Scholiast recounts the occasion of the founding of the shrine ; how 
there was a great thunder-storm, and a stone image of the mother of the 
gods fell at Pindar’s feet xal yodov ixavov cal proya ideiv xatapepopuéevny. 
tov dé Iivdapov érraicAopevov avvideiv Mntpos Oe@v dyadpa AOwov Trois 
toa émrepyopuevov...and when Pindar asked the oracle what was to be done, 
tov 5é dveitreiv Myntpos Gedy iepdv idpvcécGar...and the prayer of Pindar 
is thus explained: of 8& 61e xaOdprpid éote THs wavias 4 Oeds. Pindar 
addresses the Mother not as Rhea, but simply as ceuvdy Gedy, reminding us 
of the Semnae who are simply her duplications. The Pindar story is impor- 
tant because we are apt to think of the worship of the Mother of the Gods 
as imported, late and purely foreign. No doubt the primitive orgiastic 
Asiatic worship did come in again from without, but the Mother only came 
back to her own people who had half-forgotten her. 

The kathartic power of the Mother's aerolithic stone is of great import- 
ance, The mother had power to drive men mad in her angry aspect as 
Erinys, she and her daughters the Maniae ; her stone had also power to cleanse 
them, for she was Lusia, There is a stone at Dunsany, co. Louth, called the 
Madman’s Stone, and lunatics are seated upon it to bring them to reason 
(Lady Wilde, Ancient Cures, Customs, etc. in Ireland, p. 70). If the stone 
was a large one you would sit on it, if a small one you would hold it in your 
hand ; the main thing was to get in contact with the divine vehicle. All the 
various functions of these stones, prophetic, kathartic, prophylactic, etc., are 
only various manifestations of its supernatural power. In primitive days a 
sacred stone is a god of all work. Thus we have the famous Jupiter lapis 
that was good to swear by,! there was the stone by which an oath was taken in 











the Stoa Basileios (Dem. c. Con. § 26) apos tov ALOov? dyovtes Kai éEopKodrTes, 





1 For the discussion respecting the Jupiter 
apis and the Afa Al@ov of Polybius, iii. 25, see 
Strachan Davidson, Selections from Polybius, 
Prolegomen. viii. Mr. Strachan Davidson ac- 
cepts the emendation AidAdov without hesita- 
tion; but see also C. Wunderer, ‘Die alteste 
Eidesformel der Rémer (zu Polybius iii. 25, 6),’ 





Philolog. 1897, p. 189. 

2 Altered from Bwyds to Aldos on the authority 
of Harpocration by Dindorf and,Westermann, 
and now confirmed by Aristotle, Ath. Resp. 7 : 
of Pevvéa Epxovres buvuvres mpds TE AlOp K.7.A. 
Hesychius explains Al@os as BaAos, Bwuds kal 
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there was the stone at Athens which had a special priest to carry it, the ‘epeds 
ALOopopos (C.L_A. iii. 240) whose seat remains in the Dionysiac theatre. 
There was the lapis Manalis reputed to be the gate of Orcus and open only 
on certain days that the Manes, the souls, might issue forth, a manifest 
grave stone (Preller, Jordan, p. 354). The often cited ‘Bethel’ of Jacob is of 
interest because like the omphalos at Delphi it was connected with a dieam 
oracle. The enumeration of all the various wonder-stones even of classical 
antiquity would take us much too far. They are discussed in Pauly-Wissowa, 
sv. apyol Ai@or and Baitvdos, and for savage parallels I may refer to Mr. 
Frazer (Comment, Paus. x. 16, 3 and viii. 25, 4), At present I must confine 
myself to the more immediate analogies between the vase, painting under 
discussion and the omphalos. 

At the first glance, there will probably occur to any archaeologist the 
analogy of a curious monument mentioned by Pausanias. At Megalopolis in 
Messene, it will be remembered (p. 208), there was a sanctuary of the Maniae 
where, it was reported, Orestes went mad after his mother’s slaughter. The 
words that follow (Paus. viii. 34, 2) are so important that I prefer to quote them 
in the original : od wéoppw Sé Tod iepod ys youd eotw od péya, ériOnwa éyov 
rOou wemrounpévoy Sadxturov, Kai 57 Kai dvoua TH youati éaott Aaxtdrov 
pvipa. Mr. Frazer translates ‘not far from the sanctuary is a small mound 
of earth surmounted by a finger made of stone—indeed the mound is named 
Finger’s tomb.’ I prefer to render the last sentence, ‘Indeed the mound is 
named Dactyl’s monument.’ Pausanias says the story went, that when the 
goddesses were driving Orestes out of his wits they appeared to him black ; 
after he had bitten off his finger, they seemed to him white. Mr, Frazer 
cites a number of interesting savage parallels where atonement is made by 
the cutting off of a finger or other limb. Spite of these instances I believe 
the story about the biting off of the finger to have been late and aetiological. 
The supposed finger was in all probability a kathartic baetyl known as Dactyl 
and sacred to the Mother. These baetyl stones were called in Crete Dactyls. 
Pliny (N.JZ. xxxvii. 61) says ‘Idaei dactyli in Creta, ferreo colore humanum 
pollicem exprimunt’ and Porphyry confirms it in his curious account (Por- 
phyry vit. Pyth. 17) of the purification of the Cretan mystic, Kpyrns & ériBas 
tois Mopyov putotais mpoone évos tav “Idaiwy Aaxtidwv bd ov kai 
éxabapOn ti xepavvig Aim. Here there is an obvious fusion of sacrament 
and celebrant. It is perhaps scarcely necessary to note that the Dactyls are 
everywhere associated with the worship of the Mother. The Argonauts, when 
they land in Mysia and invoke the Mother, call also on the name of two 
Dactyls, viz. Cyllenus and Titias 

of podvot Trodéwy porpayéTat HOE Tapedpot 
Mnrépos "ldains xexrAjatat, doco. éact 
Ad«ruro “Tdaior Kpnracées.—APOLL. Rhod. i. 1127. 
The name Cyllenus is possibly of some importance in connection with the 


Arcadian Dactyl monument. Immerwahr (Bonner Studien p. 188) has shown 
abundantly that primitive cults of the Mother abounded in Arcadia, and the 
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legend of Kronos and the stone was not wanting. It seems to me clear that 
Orestes was purified by a mother-stone or Dactyl, and the sanctuary he came 
to for purification, here as at Delphi, was an omphalos surmounted by such a 
stone and must have looked very like the one represented on the vase painting. 
Peloponnesian antiquaries said, Pausanias remarks (viii. 34), that the adven- 
ture of Orestes with the Furies of Clytemnestra in Arcadia happened before 
the trial at the Areopagos. They were right; an adventure substantially the 
same would happen at any time in any part of Greece whenever a kinsman 
was slain and the guilty man came to a mother-stone to be purified. At 
Troezen (viii. 31, 4) and at Gythium (iii. 22, 1), were stones connected by 
legend with the purification of Orestes. I do not deny that their connection 
with Orestes may have been late and due to the prestige conferred on 
Orestes by Aeschylus, but these widespread purification stones bear witness 
to the prevalence of this baetyl worship ‘and its kathartic associations, 

It may fairly be urged at this point that the analogy between the vase- 
painting and the omphalos fails at one point. The omphalos was, according 
to my present theory, originally a ya@pa yijs, covered with Aevewpa and 
finally copied in stone, but we have no evidence whatever that it was sur- 
mounted by a baetyl. The sanctuary on the vase-painting is more complex 
than the omphalos. It is a ry~Bos te orjAn Te, the omphalos is merely a 
tvpBos. This is perfectly true, and I imagine a sacred baetyl was no wise 
necessary to a sanctuary of Gaia. The yaa yijs was all that was essential. 
The story of Alcmaeon is very instructive on this head. Alemaeon, the 
Arcadian hero (P. viii. 24, 8) is pursued by ‘the avenger of his mother,’ roy 
’"EpipvaAns ddadotopa—the Erinys has not become Erinyes,—and Alemaeon can 
obtain no relief there or anywhere till he come to a piece of new unpolluted 
land uncovered since the murder, és tavrny oi povnvy yopay ov cvvaKodov- 
Once, ATs €otl vewtatyn Kal 4 Odracca Tov unTpwov pidopaTos avédnvev 
tatepov autnv. Here we have the real primitive view. All mother earth is 
polluted by the blood of a mother. There is no possible release from this 
physical fact, no atonement. A new earth is the only possible mercy seat. 
Later, no doubt, a special yaa yijs became the sanctuary of Gaia Erinys, 
where she might be appeased, and that y@ua yijs was naturally the tomb of 
a murdered hero or heroine. If that tvBos was to have a stelé, what 
better stelé could be chosen than a black aerolith, sacred also to the mother ? 

It must be noted at this point that, though the aeroliths fell to earth 
and belonged to earth, and were vehicles of the earth-mother, they tended, 
as anthropomorphism advanced, to differentiate off towards the side of the 
male god. A stone, as soon as you think of your gods anthropomorphically, 
is not a good symbol of a woman, a yaua yijs is. In many savage races, too, 
as the earth is a woman so the sky is a man, and thus stones coming from 
the sky tend to be regarded as vehicles of the male god, and specially of 
Kronos. Photius (Vit. Isid. Bibl. p. 1048) says, rév Bartidwy Gdrov drAdw 
dvaxeicOar Oe, Kpove, Ari, “HrA‘m cai tots dddous. Hesychius says, sub 
voce, Baltudos €xAjOn 0 ALOos dv avti Awds 0 Kpovos xatémiev, and the 
story was popularized in the proverbial saying, cai Baitudov dv Katémees 
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(Paroimiogr. 2, 468). Zeus doubtless took over the baetyls of the more 
primitive Kronos cult and Kronos has many features in common with Helios- 
Ouranos. Eusebius (Praep. Zu. 1. 10) makes Ouranos the inventor of 
baetyls. “Ez 5¢ dynos émevonoe eds Ovpavos Bartidva riBous eurpdyous 
enxavnodpuevos. This association with Helios-Kronos-Ouranos points back 
to the most primitive stratum of Pelasgian mythology. Kronos is everywhere 
the representative of the old order ra Kpowxd. For the full understanding 
of the omphalos, this is, I think, of no small importance. On the omphalos 
there was, at least in historical times, no baetyl stelé, but at Delphi there was 
such a stone, and down to the time. of Pausanias it was daily anointed with 
oil, and at every festival fresh wool was put about it (P. x. 24. 6). Pausanias 
does not say what sort of stone it was, he only says it was od péyas, but adds 
ére 8€¢ nal Soka és adtov SoOjvar Kpovw tov AMOov avi [tod] mados: Kai ws 
avis ipecev adtov 6 Kpovos. This was no mere late d0fa, for the same 
tradition appears in Hesiod (Zheog. 493). 


émimAopévoy © éviavT@v 
Tains évvesina: morvgpadéecat Sorwbeis 
a , A > 4 , , > , 
dp yovov a avénne péyas Kpovos ayxvXopjrtys, 
‘ 4 , / A ca 
vixnOels téexvynor Bindi te mradds éoio. 
mpatov & é&npeooe ALOov, TvmaTov KaTaTivev: 
A 4 ‘\ , \ \ > ’ 
tov pev Leds ornpi€e kata yOovos evpuodeins 
[lvO07 év nyabén yudrors tro Tlapyynaoio 
on éwev ékorricw Oaipa Ovyntoict Bporoiac. 


The whole childish, savage myth is transparent enough; the sky, 
Ouranos or Kronos, disgorges (€&jueoce) the aerolith ; before he disgorged it 
he must have swallowed it. The stone was wrapped up in woollen bands, 
like swaddling clothes, therefore it was a child. A baetyl carefully swathed 
would present an appearance very like a stiff Italian bambino, and in the 
the relief of the Capitoline altar (Roscher, p. 1563, Fig. 14) Rhea is pre- 
senting to Kronos a swaddled stone which is a very good imitation of a baby. 
I think, further, that the whole myth was helped out by the fact that the 
stone was probably oracular and supposed to speak. In the Lithika of the 
Pseudo-Orpheus we have a curious and interesting account of a AdBos addyecs 
given by Phoebus Apollo to Helenos. It could only be consulted after 
fasting and purification ; it had to be. washed in pure water and clothed in 
soft raiment like a child; sacrifice was offered to it asa god. If all was 
rightly done, and then the sacred stone dandled in the arms, the stone would 
utter its voice 


ommore yap my TayxXU Kans evi yelpeot TarAW?, 
éEarrivns Spot veoytNod traidos aut Hy, 
pains €v KOATO KEKANYOTOS apd yaraxtt.—Lithika, 372. 
A few lines further down the stone is called the do:8itwp Adas, which 


brings us face to face with Phoebus Apollo. The double name savours of 
contaminatio, Liddell and Scott say that the epithet @otBos refers to the 
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purity and radiant beauty of youth, which was always a chief attribute of 
Apollo. They reject the old notion that Phoebus was the sun god, but I am 
by no means sure that the got@7jrwp AGas was not a sun or at least an 
Ouranos stone. There are many indications that the name Phoebus belongs 
to the pre-Apolline stratum, the stratum of Gaia and Kronos-Ouranos. Thus 
Antimachus in Hesychius swb voc, has Taniéa Po/Bnv, and Phoebe the Titaness 
is recognized by the Delphic priestess as prior to Apollo (Aesch. Hum. 4 f.). 


> be a ‘ 
év b€ T@ TpIT@ 
LA A , 
Adyet, Deovans ovde mpos Biav Tivds, 
Teravis addy trais yOoves Kabéfero 


Doin. 


This exactly corresponds to the Tanida Bo/Bnv and makes Phoebe a sort 
of Kore to Gaia Themis. If we may trust Plutarch (de Hi xx. 1) Phoebus 
meant xaBapos and dulayros; if so Phoebe is as it were the white side, the 
opposite to Melaina and Erinys. He goes on to make the interesting state- 
ment: PoiBov dé 84 wov 7d Kabapoy Kai ayvov oi Tradatol Trav wvopafoy as 
étt @ecaarol Tovs iepéas ev Tais atroppdow nuépats adtovs ed’ Eavtadv Ew 
SiatpiBovtas oluar porBovoueicOar, Oi wadarol were more likely to concern 
themselves with questions of taboo and ceremonial sanctity than with the 
‘purity and radiant beauty of youth.’ Finally the use of the word gowBas by 
Euripides should be noted. He says (Hee. 827): 


9 DoiBas iv Karodor Kaccdvipav Ppiyes. 


Kassandra was a priestess of Gaia Phoebe, hence her official name was 7 
PoiBads, like 4 Iv; and here I may quote again the invaluable line of 


Timotheos (Frg. 1.) 
Mauwadda Ouidda fouBada Avacdda. 


Kassandra was prophetess at the Bwds-omphalos (Gerhard, A.V. 220) of 
Thymbrae, a shrine taken over by Apollo as he took Delphi. The frenzy of 
Kassandra against Apollo is more than the bitterness of maiden betrayed, it is 
wrath of the prophetess of the older order discredited, despoiled : 


Kal viv 6 maytis pdvrw éxmrpakas éeyé. 
Finally to clinch the argument there is the dof@os, the dream-portent of the 
Choephorot (v. 32) 
Topos yap potBos opbo0pié 


Soup dverpopavTis 


which Dr. Verrall (Choephor.ad v.32) upholds against the emendation $o8os, 
The dream portent is of the very essence of the cult of Phoebe and this 
dream portent is the ancestral Erinys, 7.e, in very truth douev dvecpopartis. 
To return to the dov8ytwp daas, the Pseudo-Orphic writers no doubt 
thought it got its name from Apollo, but it seems at least probable that Phoebe 
or Phoebus, her male correlative, had a prophetic, kathartic stone long before. 
Whether it ever actually surmounted the omphalos it is of course impossible 
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to say; the oryps£e of Hesiod looks like a formal setting up. Anyhow the 
point I plead for is the close analogy and association of the Kpovou AdOos and 
the T'fs dugdadds; in the light of the vase-painting in Fig. 7, and the 
Aaxtirov pvijya, it seems to me at least possible that the two once formed 
one monument in the relation of typos and o77Xn. 

Some slight additional probability is added to this view when we 
consider that the omphalos certainly was moved. If my theory is right it 
must have begun as an actual tomb somewhere in what is now the pre- 
cinct of Gaia near the Styx-Cassotis well and the rock of the Sibyl. In 
the time of Aeschylus and Euripides, it was undoubtedly in the temple of 
Apollo. The actual grave mound could not be moved as a grave, but if it 
was a mound plastered with revewua and if its significance had been 
lost, it could easily be copied on marble and the marble copy carried to the 
temple. The omphalos in the time of Pausanias stood, there is little doubt, 
on the terrace in front of the temple, and there the actual omphalos dis- 
covered by the French was found.1 This omphalos is obviously a copy of 
the real cultus object, for the fillets are copied in stone; the original 
omphalos would of course, like the Kronos stone, be covered with the 
real woollen fillets. If the omphalos was so freely moved about the like fate 
may have overtaken the stone of Kronos; it would be smaller and easier to 
move. In the place where Pausanias saw it, it had no special significance, its 
proper home was the precinct of Gaia. The incoming worshippers of Apollo 
were obliged to tolerate and even venerate Gaia, but Kronos being a male 
god would have been an inconvenient rival to Apollo, and hence everywhere 
the worship of Kronos became obscured, though even down to the days of 
Lycophron the tradition that he first held the oracle at Delphi survived. 

oi & audi Bwpor tod rpopdytios Kpovov. 
On which the scholiast (ad v. 200) : of 5¢ avti tod Kpévov, cai pacwy Ste To év 
Aergois pavteiov mpotepov tod Kpovouv iv, évOa ékaBov tov ypnopor oi 
“EdAnves Ort 7@-Sexat@ Ever TO “IXov tropOjcovet. 

It remains to say a word as to the primary meaning of the term 
omphalos ; as I am no philologist, I can only approach the question from the 
point of view of tradition and usage, In the Jiiad ougadds is used to mean 
(a) the actual navel of the human body (Jliad 4, 525, 13. 568), (b) the boss of 
a shield ; there is no necessary implication that the ougadds is a central point 
except in so far as anything dome-shaped has necessarily a centre; the idea 
seems to be that of bossiness. In the Odyssey the word occurs once only (Od. 
1, 50); Calypso is said to live 

Nijo@ év dudipvtn 601 7 oudharos eats Oardoons, 


‘in a seagirt isle where is the navel of the sea.’ 








1 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 180; Pausanias decorated with marble tainiae and from the un- 
v. p. 318, This omphalos is as yet unpublished wrought condition of the base was evidently 
but by the kindness of M. Homolle I have been — sunk in the ground. 

able to see a photograph. It is of white marble, 
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Liddell and Scott say that the order of significance is as follows: (1) the 
navel, umbilicus, (2) anything like a navel or boss...umbo, (3) a centre or 
middle point, so in Od. 1, 50, and by a later legend Delphi (or rather a round 
stone in the Delphic temple) was called oudaros as marking the middle point 
of the earth, first in Pind. P. 4, 131. This sort of loose statement is only 
tolerated where archaeology is concerned. There is nothing whatever in Od. 
i. 50 to imply that Calypso dwelt in the middle of the sea. Any one who 
has looked at a solitary island on an expanse of level sea, has seen it rise boss- 
like from the level of the sea; if the sea is human an island is its omphalos. 
If the land is human, is Gaia, the grave mound is its omphalos, Later, when 
mankind concerns itself with theories, cosmical and geometrical, a naive 
local egotism sees in the navel of Gaia the centre of the universe, and 
stories grow up about eagles meeting in their flight. 

That is one side of the question, but the ancients themselves conjectured 
another meaning. The scholiast on Eurip. Orestes 321 says, ouaros A€yeTas 1) 
IIv0@ mapa 70 tas duhas Tas bd Oeod ypnotnpiafopevos réyerv, and more 
decisively and polemically Cornutus (de Nat. Deor, exxviii.), édéyOn 5é Kai o 
TOTS Ouparos Ths ys ody ws wecaltaTos dv adtis GAN dard Ths avadzdo- 
Levys ev avT@ oudis Hris éoti Bela pwvy. The word oudy means especially 
a divine oracular utterance, and it seems possible that the two notions of the 
speaking oracular mound or stone and the boss-navel blended; which was 
prior to the other, is hard to say, but I am inclined to give precedence to the 
speaking mound, 2.c, the du» derivation. 

For this reason. The notion of the boss, the navel, though it did not 
necessarily involve, yet early, as we have seen, led on to the notion of 
centrality. The notion of centrality is much mixed up with ideas of the 
central hearth, the wecoudaros éortia, and the Hestia-Vesta conception seems 
to me to belong to a later order of conception than that of Gaia-Erinys, the 
order of Zeus and Apollo. It is noticeable that in the Rig Veda (ii. 333, 
Wilson) we have ‘mighty Agni—the Fire-god—stationed at the Navel of 
the Earth...I ask what is the uttermost end of the earth, I ask where is the 
navel of the world. The altar is the navel of the world. This sacrifice is the 
navel of the world. Agni is placed by strength upon the navel of the earth.’ 
It is possible that the whole idea of the centre hearth stone came in with the 
Achaean invasion and Hestia worship. Hestia appears to have assimilated 
Gaia, at least, in the cosmogony of the codol : 


kal Taia pirep, ‘Eoriay 8€ a’ oi cool 
Bpotav Karovowy, hwévnv év aidépr.—EvuripP. Frg. 938. 
and Ovid says (Fasti vi. 266), 


Vesta eadem est et Terra subest vigil ignis utrique 
Significat sedem terra focusque suam. 


Cornutus, it will be remembered, gives a conjoint chapter to Demeter 
and Hestia (Cornut. de nat, Deor, xxviii.) remarking with more truth than he 
was aware of, éxarépa 8 éurxev ody étrépa tis vis elvar. In fact, theology, 
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after articulating the & into the vod, usually resumes them into the &, 
hence mutatis mutandis late philosophizing authors are often of considerable 
use in understanding primitive conditions. An Orphic hymn is nearer to 
primitive conceptions than the clear outlines of Homer. With the omphalos, 
as with the Erinyes, the difficulty lies chiefly in the analytic habit of our own 
minds, our determined and exclusive discriminations. We discuss endlessly 
whether the omphalos was a tomb, an altar, a sanctuary of Gaia, a fetish stone 
of Kronos, a pavtefov, an eixwyv, when the real solution to all our difficulties 
is that it was each and all. 

I have kept to the end the interesting question of the attitude of 
Aeschylus towards this ancient ghost and Gaia cult, the Erinyes and the 
omphalos. How far was he conscious that the Erinyes were ghosts and snakes ? 
Did he know the omphalos was a tomb? If he knew all this, how far did 
he, to subserve a theological purpose, intentionally conceal his knowledge ? 

In a parenthesis it must be noted that any mythological investigation 
should end, not begin, with literary conceptions. The last complete mono- 
graph on the Erinyes, Dr. Rosenberg’s Die Erinyen, a valuable corpus of 
material, is a good instance of the wrong order of things: it is divided under 
four heads in the following order :— 


1. Die Erinyen in der Dichtung. 

2. Ueber den Ursprung, den Namen und den Begriff der Erinyen. 
3. Der Cultus der Erinyen bei den Griechen. 

4. Die Kunstdenkmiiler. 


The true order is first cultus, which shows us to what order of beings the 
mythological figures in question belong, 7.e. how they were conceived of by their 
worshippers. Next should come the minor arts—vase-paintings and the 
like—because these, though not free from literary influence, are less under 
the dominance of Homer than e.g. the tragedies of Aeschylus-—Aeschylus 
who boasted that his dramas were teudyn from the heroic banquet. An 
early black-figured vase will often (¢.g. Fig. 7) yield up a conception prior 
to any poetry has left us. Then should follow the name, with the constant 
proviso that the name, if primitive, will probably be no proper name, but an 
adjectival cultus appellation. Last will come what is after all the supreme 
delight of the investigator—the examination of how far literature embodies 
primitive conceptions, how far transforms, what ghosts of ancient thought 
and feeling hover round, present but not consciously evoked. The evil 
results of Dr. Rosenberg’s methods are seen in his first sentence, which 
strikes the wrong key-note and vitiates his whole investigation. ‘Schon Homer 
bietet uns ein fest umrissenes Bild von dem Walten der Rachegottinnen.’ 
It is just this ‘fest umrissenes Bild ’ this literary crystallization that does all 
the mischief. 

In the case of Aeschylus, it is curious to note that, probably owing to 
the subject-matter of the two plays, the religious attitude in the Choephoroi 
and the Humenides is wholly different and even opposite. 1In the Choe- 
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phoroi the theology is at bottom so primitive as to be no theology at all; 
it is daemonology, ghost-worship centred round a tomb. It is not necessary 
for me to emphasize this point beyond what I have said at p. 214; for Dr. 
Verrall, in his edition of the play, the keynote is the t/tas govos (v. 65) the 
‘avenged blood’ of kinsfolk. Earth was literally, physically polluted, and 
poisoned the murderer—a notion precisely paralleled by Alcmaeon’s story 
(p. 239). The Earth is Erinys and implacable. But side by side with this, 
almost indistinguishable from it, is the other thought that the ghost is 
the Erinys. 





ddras 7 epover mpocBoras 'Epiviwr, 
€k TOV TATPOWY aimaTwY TEedoULEvaAS, 
lol , lel 
Opava Naptpov ev GKOTP vOuaVT’ Oppur. 


‘ Apparitions of fiends’ (I borrow Dr. Verrall’s translation) ‘ brought to effect by 
that paternal blood, phantoms which the victim, though his eyebrows twitch 
in the dark, can clearly see.” The ‘reAXovpévas’ shows the transition in the 
mind of Aeschylus; he does not say the phantoms are the ghosts, but they 
are brought to effect by the murder. As the doctrine is quaintly put in the 
mouth of Apollo, with whose religion it had nothing to do, perhaps this is as 
as much as dramatic propriety would allow. On the word mpoaBords I 
would make one remark. Dr. Verrall (ad v. 282) explains that mpooBory 
signified properly the ‘access’ of an object to an organ of sense, and vice 
vers, and hence here comes to mean something practically equivalent to our 
apparition. To cause these mpooBorai, or, as they are sometimes called, 
&podor, was also one of the functions of jpwes, ¢.c. dead men, who here again 
parallel the Erinyes. omdoa 5€ Seiuata vuctos wapictata: Kai pdBor Kai 
mapavo.as Kal avamndynoes ex Krlvyns. .. ‘Exdtns paciv elvar émtBovras 
(2 émuBords) kal Hpwav éepodovs (Hippocr. repi iepijs vovcov, p. 123, 
20, v. O. Crusius, Die Epiphanie der Sirene, p. 103). 

I have already noted (p. 214) that Orestes recognizes in the snake the 
earth daemon, the Erinys of the dead; it is equally clear that to him, 
his father’s tomb, and earth as a sanctuary are thoughts near akin (v. 588) 


arr’ evyopas yh THSE Kal TaTpos Tape, 
and again, v. 124, 
anpv&as €mot 
\ aA ” , 4, > \ 
Tovs ys évepOe Saipmovas Krvew ewas 
EVYAS, TATPYOV OMpaTwY ETLTKOTTOUS 
Kal yaiav avtny i) Ta TavTa TiKTETAL 
Opépacd 7 avOis Tavde Kipa NapBaver. 


In a word the religion of the Choephorot is traditional, tribal, inherited, uncon- 
scious, profoundly ritualistic. When we turn to the Hwmenides the whole 
attitude is altered, we have a theology conscious, combative, rational, highly 
moralised, theoretical, with no manner of relation to cultus practices, 

As to the general monotheistic tendency of the prologue of the priestess 
I have little to add to what Dr. Verrall has said (Huwripides the Rationalist, 
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p. 221). Apollo is preceded by three women divinities, Gaia, Themis and 
Phoebe. Aeschylus, when he wrote the Prometheus, certainly knew that Gaia 
and Themis were the same (Aesch. Prom. 209) : 


€uot 5é wntnp ovy ara povoy Béuis 
kal Tata, rodd@v dvopdtav poppy pia. 


but as his great desire is to avoid any mention of unseemly conflict between 
Gaia and Apollo it probably suited his purpose to lengthen out the genealogy. 
How much he knew of who Phoebe was must remain doubtful. Even Aeschylus 
did not dare, spite of the analogy of name, to say that Phoebe was related to 
Apollo; she is rats y@oves. The moment is an anxious one, hence the uneasy 
comedy of the yevé@dAros Sdéois. At all costs there must be no breach, no 
mention of the slaying of the serpent. 

So far all is fairly plain sailing. Beginning with a complete anthropo- 
morphism Aeschylus is not required to take cognizance of ghosts and ancestor 
worship. There is only the venerable figure of Gaia and the vague tran- 
sitional but always respectable Titanesses. But the moment has come when 
the omphalos and the Erinyes must be presented to the audience ; how could 
that be done? As to the omphalos I do not think that Aeschylus had any 
suspicion of the truth. By his time it had been completely taken over by 
Apollo, moved out of the Gaia precinct and was probably regarded as a 
portable cultus object of unknown origin and immense antiquity serving as 
an altar and mercy seat for suppliants to Apollo. The Erinyes who as we 
have seen were really resident in it are only conceived of as temporarily 
camping round it because Orestes has fled there. It is the sacred object of the 
temple, thatisall. I have sought in vain for any passage in Aeschylus which 
could fairly be taken to show that he took the omphalos to be a tomb, but 
in one chorus of Sophocles (0.7. 469) the thought is at least subconsciously 
present. For Sophocles Apollo has become the minister of vengeance, not 
of reconciliation— 

évotrAos yap én’ avrov érevOpwaKer 
mupt Kal otepotrais o Avos yevéras. 


Here Apollo is but the double of his father Zeus. Yet it is not forgotten 
who are the ancient avengers though by a mythological inversion they are 


made subsidiary. 
Seal 8 ap’ &rovrat 


Kijpes advarrAdknrot, 


where the name Kipes points to the ghost aspect—the Erinyes. And these 
Kijpes haunt the oudadrcos. The Theban elders (Oecd. Tyr. v. 475) chant the 
misery and loneliness of the guilty man. 


a A e ’ ’ ‘ 
Doird yap v7’ aypiav 


LA ’ , a \ 
vAav ava T aVvTpa Kal 
METPAS ATE TAUPoS, 
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péA€os were modi ynpevor, 

Ta peroupara yas atrovordilwv 

pavteia: ta 8 dei 

favta mepimotatat. 
Here Prof. Jebb observes ‘The haunting thoughts of guilt are objectively 
imaged as terrible words ever sounding in the wanderer’s ears.’ Yes; and 
I venture to think more than this, the weroudara yas pavrteia are cidwda, 
they are do/Bat, they are Epwiav mpocBorai. Though the guilty man shuns 
the actual tomb, i.c. the omphalos whence they rise up to haunt him, it is in 
vain 

Ta 8 deb 

CavtTa wepiToTaTat. 
I do not say that Sophocles knew the omphalos was a tomb, but I do say that 
if his ancestors had never believed it this marvellous chorus would never 
have been written. 

It is when we come to the Erinyes themselves that the theological 
animus of Aeschylus comes out and here we cannot escape the conclusion 
that his misrepresentation was wilful and deliberate. All is fair in theology and 
war. This misrepresentation is in two directions ; first, the new and hideous 
form given to the Erinyes; second, the statement by the priestess and the 
implication by every one, except Clytemnestra, that the Erinyes are novel 
apparitions, strangers to the land and of unknown lineage. The whole 
illusion is most skilfully arranged. In the first place, the Erinyes being 
modvevupot are addressed by no name in particular, they are yu«ros madatai 
maides they are dmomtvato. Kopal, Oavpaotos Aoxos and the like. With 
great dexterity Aeschylus gives them an entirely new form and then turns 
round and says: We never saw you before, we do not know who you can be. 
The type he selects is that of the Gorgons and Harpies, shapes not clearly 
differentiated in ancient art, and that he sa gone to graphic art for his 
inspiration is clear from the verses. 

eldov trot’ 6n Pivéws yeypappévas 
Seirrvov pepovcas.—v. 50, 
The whole horrible description is a vociferous protest against the simple 


fact that the Erinyes are the same as the familiar Athenian Semnae, in whose 
imagination, as the candid Pausanias observed, there was ‘ nothing fearful,’ 














1 The question of the age of the cult of the 
Semnae at Athens, and its exact character, can 
only be dealt with satisfactorily in relation to 
the whole group of the Areopagos cults. This 
I hope to discuss on alater occasion. At present 
I can only record my conviction that the cult 
of the Semnae is a form of the worship of Gaia 
intimately related to the very primitive ritual 
of the Thesmophoria. The Eleusinion, the site 
of which within very narrow limits must have 
been close to, if not actually on the site of an 
ancient Thesmophorion—the whole groupof Are- 


opagus cane | being Rpeneerens dibatbniiaen 
ceded, I believe, the cultus settlements on the 
Acropolis. The Cecropidae, the ‘ white’ side of 
the Semnae, passed in part on to the Acropolis, 
but their worship there was always of a sub- 
ordinate character. In a former discussion of 
the Cecropidae (J. 7. S. xii. p. 350) I have tried 
to show that they were originally two not three, 
and that these two, Pandrosos and Aglauros, 
represented originally what I should now call 
the ‘ black’ and ‘white’ side of the Semnae. 
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any more than there was in the images of other underworld divinities. ois 
5é aydApacw ovte TovTOLs erect ovdéev oBepov, ovTE Goa adda KeEiTaL 
Gedy Tav brroyaiwy (Paus. i. 28.6). Pausanias knew that the Semnae and the 

- Erinyes were the same. II\novov 88 iepov Oedv éotlvy as xarodow ’AOnvaio 
Leuvas ‘Holodos S¢ 'Epwi's €v @coyovia. It is noticeable that he refers to 
Aeschylus only as an innovator. The literary innovation of Aeschylus was 
powerless to touch cultus practice. 

Having made these sensational innovations in the visible form of his 
Erinyes, and having artfully suppressed their names as though they were un- 
known and nameless, Aeschylus paves the way for the amazing statement 
that the Delphic priestess knows them not. 


TO hiAov ovK bTaTra THAD opmirdias 
270) of os a Oe Ua / 
00d HrUs ala TovT’ émevyerat yévos.—v. 57 


She refers them to Apollo, he being above all things xaOdpovos; with 
great skill, the taboo of uncleanness that should have rested on the guilty is 
shifted to the avengers. Even from the Homeric point of view this is a gross 
misrepresentation. It is Orestes who is Oecouvons. Apollo does not feign 
complete ignorance ; he avoids the issue by dexterously insulting the Erinyes 
for their virginity. It would indeed have been dramatically impossible for 
Apollo to say he did not know them; a few hours before the same audience 
had listened to a full account of Apollo’s views on the Erinyes, given by his 
protégé Orestes ; an account which shows, as has clearly been pointed out, 
an intimate and perfect knowledge of their nature and primitive origin 
(Choeph. vv. 275-295). 

Athene’s attitude is, however, perhaps the most instructive of all. She, 
officially, in her capacity as president of the Court of the Areopagos, asks the 
name and race of the plaintiffs. 


Who are ye? this I ask of one and all. 


She is conscious that she is officially bound to ask Orestes the question just 
as much as the Furies, but she skilfully emphasizes the exceptional .un- 
familiarity of the Erinyes, carefully insisting on their strangeness as a genus 
not as individuals (v. 410). 

ipas @ opolas ovdevi orraptav yéever 

out’ év Deaton mpos Gedy opwpévas 

out’ obv Bpotetous euepe’s poppopacr. 

Athene then pulls herself up, none too soon probably for the sympathies 

of the audience, and adds with pompous copy-book morality. 


Aéyerv 8 dwoudhor bvta Tovs éXas KaKds 
mpoaw Sixaiwy nd aoctatel Bemis. 


The bifurcation of popular theology favoured the position of Aeschylus ; 
technically he is correct, the Erinyes were not @eod in the Olympian sense ; they 
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were yoo, their worship was conducted with the rites of évay/fecv not of 
Ave, in a word they were divinities of the old Gaia-worshipping stock. 

The audience must have waited breathless to hear what answer the 
Erinyes would make to the question when thus officially challenged; their 
answer is skilfully contrived to the same end, though its dignity contrasts 
strongly with the aggressive discourtesy of Athene. 


mevoes TA TavTAa cvYTOmws, Atos KOPN’ 
Hmets yap éopev Nuxtos aiavis réxva, 
, ‘ a yv fol e \ 4 
Apai & ép otxois ys bral KexrAnpecOa. 


It is the grave lofty courtesy of the dames of ancient lineage arraigned 
before the religious parvenue. Aeschylus, prejudiced theologian as he was, is 
true to dramatic instinct, but how well contrived it is! ‘Children of Night,’ 
not of Earth! that would have been too hazardous, it would have brought 
them into line with hieratic tradition; ‘Curses we are called, Arai, a name 
by then of evil omen, and no one remembered that it was on the hill of the 
Arai, that judgment was being given.’ Did no one remember? it is all but 
incredible ; Athene is obliged to admit, 


yévos mev oda KANSdvas Tt érr@vdpous. 


It was by these «Andoves érrovupor that all the theological jugglery was 
carried on. Athene and Aeschylus chose to remember the «Andoves that 
favoured their cause, remembered the Arai, the Erinyes, the Maniae, perhaps 
the Praxidikae, they forgot the Charites, the Semnae, the Eumenides, or 
rather they separated them off into new divinities. 

Apollo and Athene and the priestess ignore the divinity of the ancient ones, 
but there is one of the dramatis personae who knows perfectly who and 
what the Furies are and is not ashamed of it. The real truth is put in just 
the lips that will most discredit it. Clytemnestra knows the Erinyes and 
has worshipped them with the precise ritual of the y@dvio1, the Anuytpzor, 
the jpwes, i.e. with the yoal door, the y»npddia perriypara, offered by night 
vuxticeuva Seimva, offered on the éoydpa, the low hero-altar. 

# Tora peév 57) THY euadv édrelEaTeE 
yods 7’ dotvous vnpddia petdiypara, 
kai vuxticewva Seimy’ én’ éxydpa Tupos 
EOvov, dpav ovdevds Kowvnv Gear. 


Even Clytemnestra is made to imply that there was something shameful in 
the service by night, rorvva NUE. Clytemnestra as we have already seen knows 
that the true vehicle of the Erinys is the earth snake, the dew) dpdcauva ; 
but she goes with the times and adopts the splendid imagery of the dog hunting 
in dreams. 

dvap Si@xets Ojpa, krayyaves § aarep 

KU@Y wéptvay oUTOT exdLTT@V TrovoU. 


The image of the dog was of course specially useful to any one who 


wanted to vilify the Erinyes. 


H.S.—VOL. XIX. 8 
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The conclusive proof to my mind that Aeschylus knew perfectly well 
who the Erinyes were, is the simple fact that he turned them in the end 
into Semnae and restored all their ancient functions. This is the very acme 
of theological duplicity or—simplicity. Even an Athenian must have found 
it hard to believe that for the privilege of living in a cave on the Areopagos 
the Furies were ready to change in a moment their whole vindictive nature 
and become the ministrants of 


Orroia vinns 1) KaKhs éricKxoTa, 

Kai Tadta ynOev Ex Te Trovtias Spdcou 

€& ovpavod Te xavéwwv anpata, 

evnriws mvéovt’ émiatelyew yOova: 

Kaptrov Te yaias Kai Bota éripputov 

aototaty evOevodvTa wn Kapvey ypove. 

Kal tov Bpoteiwy oreppatav cwtnpiav.—9I03-909. 


At Megalopolis it would have been simply impossible to play the piece. 
An audience at Megalopolis would have risen in a body and cried out, why 
these are our own Maniae, the black and white ones. It is noticeable that 
as soon as the dmémrvatot xopac have been satisfactorily metamorphosed into 
Semnae, z.e. when the chorus has said : 


déFopuar Tladrdbos Evvorxiay.—916. 


Athene is less guarded in speech and sentiment. She frankly calls the 
Erinyes, Erinyes, and gives a very complete and satisfactory account, scarcely 
tallying with her previous ignorance of their nature and functions 


péya yap Sivatat 
, ee in} \ , > > , 
motu Epis mapa t abavatois 
tots 8 wd yaiav Tepi 7 avOpeTrav 
havepas Terdéws Svatrpadccova.y, 
Tots pmév aovdas Tots 8 ad Saxptav 
Biov apBrwrov rapéyouoar.—Eum. 951. 


In the background of the play always, in the foreground sometimes, 
there is the conflict of cults. It is not over one individual that Apollo and 
the Erinyes contend, and this they well remember. There was the parallel 
case of Alcestis which they aptly quote (v. 723) 

tovavr’ épacas Kai Dépytos év Sopors: 

Molpas érevoas apOirous Oeivar Bpotovs. 
The Moirae, and who are they? only as we have already seen another of 
the «rndoves érr@vupot. This is clearly brought out in 

maravyeveis S€ Moipas $0/cas.—Eum. 172. 


The cultus conflict is also most clearly brought out in the plaint of the 
Erinyes, that a grievous innovation has been attempted in matters of ritual, 


ov Tot Traratay Svavopny KatapOicas 


ae 


” , > ‘ , Lard 
oive tmapnrratnaas apxaias Oeds,—Hum, 727, 
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It is the last outrage, despite is done to the ancient ritual of the vndadca, 
that dated back to days before the vine-god came, when men ditank mead. 
Such was the ritual at Colonos. 


Tov Tovoe TAHGAaS OG ; SidacKe Kal Tobe. 

bdatos, werdioans: unde mpoadépery wéOv.—Soph. Oed. Col. 480. 
And again, 

mpotatow vpiv avtéxupa’ odovTropay 

vygpav aoivors.—oed, Col. v. 100. 


The Eumenides is based on the great racial reality of a conflict of cults, but to 
Aeschylus the interest of his plot was that it was a conflict of ideals. Naturally 
he did not, could not know that in his veins ran the blood of two different races, 
with alien habits of religious thought. He was all for Zeus and King Apollo, 
the Father and the Son, with such unification of will and purpose that their 
religion was practically a monotheism, but he had to reckon with, to reconcile 
at all costs the ancient cult of the earth goddesses. The ideal of the 
Erinyes was the ideal of all primitive moralities, an eye for an eye, and above 
all the indissolubility of the bond of physical kinship, especially through the 
mother. Aeschylus could not be expected to see that the system was 
necessary and highly beneficial in its day and that its passing was attended 
with grave social dangers. He fastens on the harsh side of it, its im- 
placability, its endlessness 
Bod yap Xouyov *Epivis 
Tapa Tov mpoTepoy POipévwv aT nV 
érépav émayovaav én ary. 

He is all for the new ideal of atonement, for Apollo Katharsios—in itself an 
advance, destined of course in its turn to pass, It is impossible to avoid a 
regret that he stooped to the cheap expedient of blackening his opponents. 
That in doing so he was in part self-deceived only makes of the ‘ Eumenides ’ 


a still more human document. 
JANE E, HARRISON. 








THE SCENERY OF THE GREEK STAGE. 


WHILE most of the dispositions of the ancient Greek theatre have been 
submitted in recent years to a searching examination, the question as to the 
scenery used as a background to plays has been somewhat neglected. It 
seems to me that a fresh enquiry on this particular point may be of service. 

I must preface this enquiry by a statement of the view which I adopt as 
to the presence or absence of a raised stage in the Greek theatre, since it is 
obvious that any theory as to scenery must depend in a great degree upon 
the solution of the stage question which is adopted. It is quite impossible 
on this occasion to discuss fully the question whether the place of the actors 
in Greece was the orchestra or the Xoyezov. I can only say that I assume the 
latter view to be correct. I think that from the time of Aeschylus onwards 
the stage, which had at first been a low platform of varying size, grew steadily 
in height as the part of the actors in the performance grew more important, 
and their independence of the chorus more complete. And as the stage grew 
higher it also grew narrower by an obvious necessity, until we have the long 
narrow stone stage of the Hellenistic age, which exactly corresponds with 
the assertions of Vitruvius and other ancient authorities. 

In the last few months a fresh piece of evidence, which tends strongly 
to confirm this view, has been brought forward. Mr. Fossum,’ who was 
engaged in 1891 on behalf of the American School of Athens in excavating 
the theatre at Eretria, has now declared his conviction that he discovered there 
remains of the etoxv«Anua, a pair of parallel lines of slabs of bluish marble 
on which the éxxv«Anua ran backwards and forwards between the skéné and 
the proscenium. If he is right, he has found strong evidence that the ekky- 
klema ran on wheels on the level, not of the orchestra, but of the top of the 
proscenium, in fact of the stage or Aoyefoy ; and this would seem to show 
that all the acting in tragedies took place at this level, and so would be 
inconsistent with the Dorpfeldian theory of the stage. Dr. Dorpfeld in a 
letter to Mr. Fossum,” allows that some contrivance ran backwards and 
forwards on his rails, but he thinks that this contrivance was not the ekky- 
klema but a crane, to bear aloft deities and their chariots. This view seems 
somewhat forced, and that of Mr. Fossum indefinitely more probable. 

Any readers of this paper, however, who think that there was no raised 
stage in the Greek theatre, will find that opinion no fatal objection to the 
acceptance of the main views which I have to advocate; these views would 
require only some little modification. 





1 Amer. Journal of Archaeology, 1898, p. 187. 2 Ibid. p. 198. 
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The introduction of a painted scene or background in the Greek theatre 
is ascribed by Vitruvius to Aeschylus and by Aristotle to Sophocles. We 
will begin with the statement of Vitruvius :! ‘Primum Agatharchus Athenis 
Aeschylo docente tragoediam scaenam fecit, et de ea re commentarium 
reliquit.’ Vitruvius goes on to say that Democritus and Anaxagoras wrote 
on the same subject, and all tried to work out a theory of perspective 
mathematically. 

With regard to Agatharchus, we have it on good authority that he was 
enticed by the young Alcibiades into his house, and not released until he had 
painted its interior. This would have happened soon after the death of 
Pericles, B.C. 429. There is thus no reason in chronology why Agatharchus 
should not have painted scenes for the latest plays of Aeschylus about 
B.C. 458. And the tradition that he did work for Aeschylus has a good deal 
of external support. The later plays of that poet seem, as we shall more 
clearly see presently, in comparison with the earlier, to have required more 
scenery. Agatharchus painted the interiors of houses and studied perspective. 
A tale makes him discuss painting with Zeuxis, and contrasts his quick work 
with the slow perfection of Zeuxis: and although an actual meeting of the 
two masters is chronologically almost impossible, yet the existence of the 
story shows the reputation borne by the painters respectively. Thus Agath- 
archus was precisely the kind of painter for a stage. If, however, we prefer 
the authority of Aristotle to that of Vitruvius, and regard Sophocles rather 
than Aeschylus as the tragedian who introduced scene-painting, we may still 
consider it likely that Agatharchus would be the artist employed. It may 
thus be considered as tolerably certain that stage-scenery came in at Athens 
in connection with the wooden stage-buildings of the Theatre of Dionysus 
about the middle of the fifth century B.C., and that the first painted scene 
was by Agatharchus. 

When, however, we speak of painting a scene for the stage, modern 
associations crowd about us, and tend to mislead the imagination. We at 
once begin to think of painted backgrounds representing landscapes and 
natural scenes, such as frequently occupy the back of the modern stage. But 
it is well known to all who have studied the course of ancient painting that 
there could not have been any attempt to render in perspective a natural 
scene so early as the fifth century. I propose briefly to set forth this fact, 
and then to enquire of what kind the scene of Agatharchus must in reality 
have been. We have considerable materials for the solution of this question 
in passages of ancient writers and in inscriptions, especially the Delian 
inscriptions published by M. Homolle, as well as in a few monuments of 
Greek painting and sculpture. 

An essential factor of the question is the condition of the art of painting 
in the fifth century and later. It is, of course, quite unnecessary to instruct 
archaeologists in this matter. But for the benefit of those scholars who are 
not familiar with the remains of ancient art, 1 may say a few words on the 





1 vii, Praef. 11. 
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subject. Our main evklence comes from vases. It is well known how 
admirable are the designs and how masterly the drawing shown by a great 
many fifth century vases. But in spite of their skill, the vase-painters move 
within narrow limits. They seldom foreshorten ; their idea of perspective is 
very simple and primitive, and they make no attempt at illusion, or at 
rendering natural objects in a naturalistic way. The features of a landscape 
are only hinted at; a few stones represent a rocky soil, a rock represents a 
mountain, a dolphin stands for the sea, an altar or a tripod for a sacred 
shrine, a pillar for a house or temple, and so forth. 

It may perhaps be thought that this is the case with vases only, and 
did not hold in paintings of great masters. But this view is scarcely 
maintainable. We have Pausanias’ description of the paintings of Polygnotus 
at Delphi, executed about B.c. 470, From it we can judge almost with 
certainty that the composition and drawing were closely like those of vases 
of the middle of the fifth century: the same conventions of perspective and 
the same brief and symbolical way of depicting the background seem to have 
prevailed in the paintings of Polygnotus as in such vases as the well-known 
kraters of Orvieto and Bologna! A single tree represents the grove of 
Persephone. The sacrifice of Odysseus is combined with Charon and his 
boat, though the two have no local connection. All the groups are simple, 
and their interest lies not in the nature of the scenery or the background, 
but in the human figures, to which the background is the merest setting. 
The Polygnotan scheme of perspective, which is best realised by the 
comparison of such vases as the krater of Orvieto, appears to have consisted 
merely in running irregular horizontal lines across the picture, to represent a 
greater distance from the spectator. But the distant figures seem to have 
been depicted on the same scale as the nearer. Each figure or pair of 
figures stood detached and complete in itself. 

We find very similar phenomena in the case of a great picture of a later 
age. The mosaic representing the battle of Issus at Pompeii is of all ancient 
pictures which have come down to us perhaps the finest. The vigour of the 
action and the mastery of the figures is most notable. The original of this 
great work probably belongs to the time shortly after Alexander the Great. 
It is very noteworthy how in this picture also all the attention of artist and 
of spectator is concentrated on the human figures. There is no clear indica- 
tion of locality. One or two stones in the foreground, a ruined tree and a 
rock in the background alone mark the landscape: the sky is not repre- 
sented at all. Even in Pompeian paintings, which represent painting in its 
most advanced stage in antiquity, sky and sea are represented very simply. 
Rocks and rivers are depicted without any sense of their true forms. Aerial 
effects, and such objects as distant hills, waves of the sea, or clouds, are 
seldom attempted. 

The reason of all this scarcely needs to be explained to any one at all 
conversant with the Greek spirit. If Greek painters had given their best 





1 M.D.I. xi. 40: Suppl. 21. 
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mind to the representation of landscape they might well have succeeded. 
Men and women and some animals they represent with an energy and success 
which arouse our wondering admiration. Men and horses interested the 
Greeks: but the scenes of nature did not interest them to the same degree: 
and to the representation of nature they did not give their best mind. Even 
in Pompeian paintings, instead of painting a spring, the artists would paint a 
river-god leaning on his pitcher : instead of painting a mountain they would 
depict a quite wooden rock, with a goat leaping on it or a mountain deity 
seated on it in the guise of a hunter. They naturally thought of the features 
of nature as appearing in human shape, rather than in their own material 
forms, and preferred to interpret them through human embodiments rather 
than directly. And the Pompeian perspective, though not so quaintly simple 
as that of Polygnotus, is not worked out in any completeness. There is no 
adequate sense of distance or sense of atmosphere. 

If, however, such was the state of Greek painting in the fifth century, 
and such the manner of Greek art at an even later time, what can be the 
meaning of the saying that a great artist who had studied perspective painted 
scenes for Aeschylus? I think the passage in which Vitruvius speaks of 
Agatharchus gives us a clue. Vitruvius says that he wrote a book on 
perspective and that others followed his example. But those who thus wrote 
were, so far as we can identify them, not painters, but mathematicians and 
architects, Ictinus, Pythius, Hermogenes and others. And here at once the 
well-known fact occurs to us that the great Greek temples of the fifth century 
are beyond doubt constructed with a careful reference to the laws of perspective. 
Most people have heard the fact that the floor of the Parthenon is not level 
but constructed so as to appear so to a spectator, and that the pillars of that 
temple do not taper with mathematical exactness, but are adapted to the eye. 
It was to architecture then, not to landscape painting, that the Greeks applied 
their discoveries in perspective. 

Now Agatharchus, as we know, painted the interiors of houses ; was in fact 
the first great painter who did so. To paint the walls of rooms was not a 
custom in the fifth century, but it became more and more usual. At Rome 
and Pompeii we have hundreds of painted interiors. At Pompeii in particular 
we have chamber painting of a decidedly early style, going back in origin to 
the age of Alexander. What is the character of this decoration? It consists 
entirely of architectural paintings. In the later times of Pompeii the architect- 
ural style of painting is florid and fanciful, and the architecture is used as a 
frame to paintings. But earlier the painted architecture is simple and massive. 
But at all periods the architecture painted on walls, like the marble architec- 
ture of the great Greek temples, is contrived to please the eye, is worked out 
on mathematical principles with a view to perspective. 

Thus it appears that though the Greeks introduced perspective into 
landscape painting very slowly and late, they introduced it into the architect- 
ural decorations of houses earlier, perhaps as early as the fifth century, and 
Agatharchus, being used to this kind of painting, and in all probability being the 
inventor of it, might well introduce it on the stage of Aeschylus or of Sophocles. 
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It is instructive to observe that in the reliefs of Trysa in Lycia, dating 
from the middle of the fifth century, reliefs which have been shown by Prof. 
Benndorf to have a close relation to the works of the great painters of Athens, 
we find foreshortening applied only to walls and buildings. In the scene of 
the siege of Ilium! we see a temple in the background and the towers of the 
wall foreshortened. Trees, on the other hand, are represented with extreme 
convention ; ? a mountain is represented by a rock and a goat, * and the bottom 
of the sea by a line of fish. As I have already observed, man and his works 
interested the Greeks ; but with nature they did not take the same pains. 

There is another custom of art in the fifth century, which may help us to 
understand the scene painting of Agatharchus. This is the custom of using 
colour, to make clear and emphatic what is imperfectly expressed in the 
architecture or the sculpture of the time. 

Turning again to the reliefs of the heron at Trysa we find that in several 
places, especially where buildings had to be represented, the relief is greatly 
helped out by painting. The temple in the besieged city is scarcely 
intelligible without the help of colour, and the same may be said of another 
temple in the scene of the Leucippides.® In the same way the Athenians of 
the age of the Persian wars helped out with painting the architectural forms of 
the pillars on which stood the images dedicated to Athena on the Acropolis. 
The mouldings and volutes are often expressed only in colour. The 
same procedure was employed in the fifth century, even on sculpture in 
the round. The Athena of the pediment of Aegina wears sandals, but only 
the soles are indicated with the chisel ; the straps are rendered only in paint. 
In the pediment sculptures of Olympia and the metopes of the Parthenon 
colour has a most important function, hair and beard being often rendered in 
a way which is scarcely intelligible without its aid. 

Let us then return to the scene of Agatharchus, bearing in mind 
the two facts, first that the Greeks of the fifth century applied the 
principles of perspective to architecture long before they applied them 
to landscape, and second, that they were in the habit of using colour 
to help the rendering of form, both in architecture and in sculpture. 
The early plays of Aeschylus do not imply palace or temple as a 
background. They do, however, imply the presence of some building. In 
the Supplices of Aeschylus, the chorus sit on the steps of an altar, and their 
father stands on the top of it, and looks out. Long narrow altars approached 
by steps were familiar to the Greeks. The remains of such an altar, 200 
yards and more in length and rising in steps, still exist at Syracuse. It seems 
very natural to suppose that the altar, about which the Danaides cling, is the 
early Aeschylean stage, decked with statues and other properties to show its 
sacred character. In the Seven against Thebes, an altar is again the scene of 
action. In the Persae and the Niobe, a grave-monument takes its place. In 





1 Benndorf und Niemann, Das Heroén von 4 Benndorf and Niemann, Pl. 12. 


Gjolbaschi, Pl. 12, 13. 5 Ibid. Pl. 16. 
2 Ibid. Pl. 10. 6 Alte Denkméiler, i. 19 &e. 


3 Ibid. Pl. 16. 
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the Persae we find the chorus sitting on the tomb of Darius; and here again, 
we may best suppose that the stage was the tomb. In the Prometheus, no 
palace is at hand; probably the rock of Prometheus was set up on a platform, 
through which, at the end of the play, it disappeared by means of a trap-door. 

But when we come to the Orestean trilogy things are altered. In these 
plays, the background is a temple or palace. At this point, then, the work of 
Agatharchus seems to come in. Hitherto, the Aeschylean stage had been a 
rough platform of varying shape, and with no background at all. Now, a long 
narrow platform was laid down on short posts or piles, fixed in the ground. 
So I would render the well-known line of Horace, ‘ modicis instravit pulpita 
tignis.’1 The word tignis is usually rendered by ‘beams,’ but the meaning is 
more satisfactory if, in this instance, beams set up vertically are understood ; 
and tigna seems to have this meaning in the difficult passage of Cesar, in 
which the bridge over the Rhine is described.2- Behind this platform was the 
wooden front of the stage buildings; and this front, probably a rough erection 
of timber, would be by Agatharchus painted so as to resemble generally a 
temple or a palace of the heroic age. 

Thus it does not seem likely that Agatharchus would produce a canvas 
scene such as ours ; he would paint the front of the skéné to look like a palace 
with pillars and cornices. The building would have two storeys, and in the 
upper storey probably a balcony to serve as a @Oeodoyeiov. It would also 
probably, as Reisch observes, have a gable roof. Three doors below would lead 
out on to the stage. If the edifice had to serve as a temple, it would do very 
well, with slight adaptation. If it had to serve, as in Comedy, as a row of 
private houses, it would also serve. There is rather more difficulty in seeing 
how it would serve in the satyric plays, where rocks and caves were supposed 
to mark the scene. But the Greeks were utterly unused to pictorial illusion 
and quite ready to accept any convention which was intelligible to them. The 
whole character of ancient acting with its masks and trailing robes and set 
schemes proves this. And therefore we may fairly suppose that a few rocks 
strewn on the stage, perhaps a curtain or two to hide part of the skéné, would 
well suffice to satisfy the audience that it was ina glen or on a mountain side. 

Such is the view which I would submit to scholars in regard to the scene- 
painting of Agatharchus. Like all views in regard to the setting of plays in 
the fifth century it does not admit of positive proof or disproof. The 
evidence for it is merely evidence of probability. If, however, we pursue the 
history of scene-painting onwards into the Hellenistic age, we have a great 
deal of archaeological evidence to consider in the form both of extant remains 
of theatres, and of inscriptions. This evidence seems to indicate that in the 
Hellenistic age there was still a permanent painted background of wood or 
stone, and that instead of using great painted canvas screens, the Greeks 
indicated a change of scene in a quite conventional way, by the help of 
periacti. 


1 Ars Poetica, 279. dalia paulum ab imo praeacuta......in flumen 
2 Bell. Gall. iv. 17, 3 Tigna bina sesquipe-  defixerat. 
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Among the younger contemporaries of Agatharchus, Apollodorus of 
Athens seems to have devoted attention to perspective and scene-painting. 
Hesychius speaks of him as oxtaypagos and oxnvoypados. He appears to have 
made improvements in the rendering of light and shade, especially perhaps on 
rounded surfaces. These improvements are quite in the line started by Aga- 
tharchus. There is no reason to think that a painter like Apollodorus would do 
more than paint the wooden front of the skéné. It is in fact certain that there 
is no justification for the notion held by some writers on the Greek stage that 
the scene-painter of the fourth century would stretch across the upper part 
of the front of the skéné a great canvas screen representing the sky, and 
across the lower part of that front another canvas screen representing some 
particular place, and pierced with doors corresponding to the doors from the 
skéné on to the stage. 

So far as I know, the only piece of archaeological evidence alleged in 
favour of great painted screens as a background is found at Megalopolis. The 
oxnvoOyxn unearthed on that site does appear to have held some kind of 
long screen, which ran out on wheels immediately in front of the steps which 
led up to the Thersilion. But as to the character of this screen there is no 
evidence. Dr. Dorpfeld supposes it to have been a scaena ductilis, drawn 
in front of the Thersilion as a background to the orchestra. If, however, we 
turn to the only ancient writer who describes the scaena ductilis, Servius, 
we shall find that his description of it does not in the least suit the conditions 
of the case at Megalopolis. If there were at Megalopolis such a screen as 
Dr. Dorpfeld supposes, it could not be drawn away to right and left, to 
expose an interior behind it. It is in fact not clear of what period of the 
Theatre Servius is speaking. If any scene corresponding to his description 
ever existed, it would seem to be a later substitute for the éxxv«Anua of 
Aeschylus, some less primitive way of exhibiting what took place in the 
palace at the back of the stage. 

I conceive that the contrivance kept in the axnvoOynKxn at Megalopolis was 
of another character, not a canvas background to the actors, but probably the 
wooden front of a stage, which ran out on occasion in front of the marble 
steps of the Thersilion. 

In the fourth and third centuries, in most of the great theatres of 
Greece, a stone skéné took the place of the older wooden erection; and at 
a somewhat later time the wooden stage in front of the skéné was superseded 
by one of stone. Of course the erection of an architectural front to the 
stage-buildings would do away with the necessity for a painted imitation 
of palace or temple-front. But the process of petrifaction was a gradual 
one, and for a long time painting remained an important element in the front 
of the skéné. We may best see this from the very important inscriptions 
of Delos collected by M. Homolle.2. The Director of the French School of 
Athens is unable to satisfy himself whether, in the early part of the third 


1 Servius on Verg. Georg. iii. 24 (scaena)  illuc species picturae nudabatur interior. 
ductilis tum, cum tractatis tabulatis huc atque 2 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894, pp. 161-7. 
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century, the stage-buildings of Delos were made of wood, or whether the 
foundations of walls were of stone, and wood was only used to fill up a stone 
framework. We know that in the theatres at Eretria and other sites, when 
the front of the stage was adorned with stone columns, the interstices between 
those columns were filled up with wooden boards or pinakes, which ran in 
grooves cut in the pillars. This arrangement seems also to have been adopted 
for the front of the stage-buildings at Delos. The inscriptions make it certain 
that oxnvn mpooxnviov and mapackyva alike were partly made of pinakes, 
wooden boards, squared and painted, of which there were at least two rows 
one above the other. Some information as to the painting of these boards 
is to be extracted from the Delian inscriptions. One exceedingly important 
fact meets us at once, that the painting alike of skéné, paraskenia and hypo- 
skenion was paid for, not in the eost of the production of plays, but in the 
ordinary cost of construction. There is no indication that it had any relation 
to plays to be performed. The painting, naturally, was renewed from time 
to time: but only at considerable intervals. As to the fashion of the painting 
we have some hints. Pinakes were inserted in the proscenium and the 
paraskenia: but the painting is sometimes apparently not confined to 
pinakes. In B.c. 274 some contractors undertake ypdyras tas oxnvas Kai Ta 
mapacknvia at the large cost of 2500 drachms. The word ypayac used in 
this and other places seems to imply not mere house-painting in masses of 
colour, but the representation of actual objects. 

It appears probable that the pinakes and the wooden parts of the walls 
of the front of the skéné would be painted mainly on the same principles on 
which the house-painters of Pompeii proceed : that is, they would be coloured 
to represent pillars, windows, inlaid marbles, and architectural decoration. If 
so, the line started by Agatharchus would be continued to quite a late period 
in the history of the Greek stage. 

That the paintings of the front of the skéné were in Hellenistic times 
mostly architectural seems to be shown by various passages of ancient writers, 
Thus Polybius! says that history, compared with epideictic discourses, bears 
the same relation to them which real buildings and objects bear to those 
which appear in the paintings of the skéné. Valerius Maximus? tells us that 
Claudius Pulcher caused the front wall of the skéné to be decked with varied 
colour and fresh painting : crows are said to have tried to settle on a roof which 
was painted, Vitruvius’ writes, ‘in scaenis pictis videntur columnarum pro- 
jecturae, mutulorum ecphorae, signorum figurae prominentes, &c. 

We have next to consider the periacti, which seem to have played a 
very important part on the Greek stage. As to their general character we 
have unambiguous testimony of Vitruvius; and writers on the Greek theatre are 
agreed. They were upright three-sided erections turning on a pivot, placed 


1 xii, 28a. Mittheil. 1898, p. 384. As Dr. Holwerda is an 
? ii. 4, 6. advocate of the no-stage theory, his views do 
3 vi. 22, not coincide with those here advocated ; but as 


* Among the most recent discussions of the to the general use of the periacti Dr. Holwerda 
periacti is that of Dr. Holwerda in Athen. and | do not greatly differ. 
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by the two side doors of the stage, and bearing on each side a different 
device, which could be in turn presented to the spectators, to indicate a 
change of scene.! 

As to the size and exact place of the periacti, the only definite monu- 
mental evidence which has been brought forward comes from Epidaurus. In 
the two wings of the stage, the paraskenia, of the theatre there, Dr. Dérpfeld 
calls attention to two openings in the wall facing the orchestra ; in the midst 
of each opening was a hole in which a pivot seems to have turned. He 
thinks that periacti moved here, probably rather two-sided than three-sided. 
The space to be filled by one side of each periactos would be some four feet 
in width by ten or more feet in height. The position thus assigned to the 
periacti is not that given them by Pollux, who says that they stood by the 
side doors on to the stage. The use of periacti being, as will be presently 
shown, quite conventional, it would not greatly matter whether they stood 
at orchestra level or at the level of the stage. But Dr. Dorpfeld’s view needs 
further proof. A two-sided periactos is quite out of accord with our testimony 
in regard to these machines from ancient writers: and boards placed in the 
positions assigned them by Dr. Dérpfeld would have been invisible to that 
part of the audience which had not the advantage of sitting opposite to the 
stage, being hidden by the projecting corners of the paraskenia. 

It has been doubted whether periacti were in use in the fifth century. 
In my opinion an arrangement so simple, so conventional, and yet so effective, 
is quite in the manner of that century. One grammarian mentions them 
among the stage furniture introduced by Aeschylus. Of course we cannot rely 
entirely on such authority. But the contrivance is of the same class as the 
ekkyklema and as the mask, which were certainly Aeschylean. It has some- 
times been supposed that the periacti stood in line with a painted background, 
and when turned altered a small part of that background. That would be at 
once elaborate and clumsy. I conceive that there was no painted background : 
that the periacti stood alone ; and that they indicated a change of scene in a 
merely symbolical way. 

The vases of the later fifth century furnish us with any number of 
examples to show how the painters of that age indicated locality. It was 
done on the principle of making a single typical feature stand for the whole.” 
Transferring this custom to the stage, it will I think be clear how easily 
and naturally a painter of that age could on the side of a periactos depict all 





1 Vitruvius vy. 8. Servius, ad Verg. Georg. iii. quibusdam convertebatur, et aliam picturae 
24 speaks of the periactos as scaena versilis. faciem ostendebat.’ 
*Versilis tum erat, cum subito tota machinis 

? A few instances may be desirable :— 


Domestic interior ; closet : Gerhard, Vases et Cowpes 28 
Ida ; rock and goats : x a 11 
Temple of Apollo ; tree, altar: ss Auserl. Vasenb. 224 
Palaestra ; columns, strigils : Pe os 281 
Music School ; column, instruments: _,, a 304 
Tent of Achilles : Hartwig, Meistersch. see 41 


Palace of Agamemnon : ” ‘ ” 
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that was necessary for the identification of a locality. A pillar and statue 
would indicate the temple of any given deity, a closet an interior, a tree a grove, 
and so forth. Pollux gives us a suggestion as to the kind of scenes commonly 
shown by the periacti. As the passage has been much discussed I will give it 
at length’: xataBdjpata 5é bpdopata 4 wivaxes Hoav exovtes ypapas TH 
xpela Tov Spayatwr mpoodpdpovs: xateBadreTo & emi tas mepidxtous Spos 
Secxvivta 7} Oddatray 4 ToTapov 7) aXXo Tt ToOLOVTOY. Several writers on the 
Greek stage regard the earlier part of this passage as referring to a painted 
background to the scene ; I think on the contrary that it implies that hangings 
or wooden tablets were affixed to the the sides of the periacti, giving the scenes 
described. 

The mountain would be represented by a rock, with perhaps a goat or 
two: the sea by a waved line with blue colour below it, and a dolphin 
leaping above it. Perhaps a river, as is so very commonly the case in Greek 
art, might be represented by a reclining river-god, holding a vessel of water. 
The presence of river-gods to mark locality is to be found, in the opinion of 
most archaeologists, in fifth century pediments. Just as the audience on 
seeing a particular dress and mask would at once know what character was 
meant, in an exactly similar fashion they would, on seeing the device on a 
periactos, at once identify the scene which was to be understood. <A turn of 
the prism, and all both far and near would realise that the scene was trans- 
ferred to a new place, and what the place was. In the absence of a play-bill 
some such conventional arrangement was necessary. 

It seems a natural extension of the convention when Pollux adds that a 
turn of the right periactos changes the té7ros, while a turn of both together 
will change the ywpa. One would suppose for example that in the Ajax the 
romros is changed and in the Fumenides the yapa ; let us then try to see how 
this would be rendered. We may suppose that in the Ajax, the prows of two 
ships, standing for the Greek camp and fleet, were represented on both periacti. 
If one were turned, then at one end of the stage a ship would still be seen, 
but at the other end, where Ajax falls on his sword, there would be only rock 
and stone. Inthe Humenides, in the first act Delphi could easily be indicated 
to a Greek if one periactos showed a figure of Apollo, the other the sacred 
omphalos, which frequently appears on vases to indicate Delphi. Then in the 
second act the figure of Apollo would make way for that of Athena on one 
of the periacti, while on the other the omphalos would be replaced by the 
sacred olive of the Athenian Acropolis. It may be, however, that Pollux, as 
is so often the case with him, here makes a general rule on the basis of 
one or two instances. The above explanations cannot claim to be more than 
a suggestion of what was possible. 

When a fresh play came on, the periacti or their pictures could be in a few 
minutes removed, and others put in their places, to move on the same pivots, 
giving fresh localities. Anyextensive change of background is only possible when 
there is a curtain to be raised or lowered, which will conceal the movements 
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of scene-shifters. On the Greek stage there was no curtain; hence it was 
necessary that changes of scenery should be carried out under the eyes of the 
spectators. And the device of the periacti enabled this to be done rapidly, 
simply, and to a Greek audience, intelligibly. 

I conceive that we have now described in full the function of the periacti. 
It. is however supposed by some writers that Pollux assigns to these machines 
far more elaborate functions. Ina passage cited below! he is supposed to 
affirm that the periactcs on the right exhibits what is outside the city, while 
that on the left exhibits what comes from the city, and especially from the 
harbour, and introduces marine deities and objects too heavy for the mechane 
to carry. This way of taking the passage seems to me to deprive it of sense : 
it is impossible to see how the painting of a periactos could show ta éx AtpEvos, 
or how it could bring in marine deities. One commentator supposes that the 
sea deities would be perched on a shelf of the periactos and so become 
visible as it turned. But these difficulties vanish if we suppose, as Oehmichen 
and others have already maintained, that the descriptions of Pollux refer not 
to the periacti but to the doors by which they stood ; and this seems by far 
the simplest and most natural way of taking the passage. By one door would 
enter those from the country, by the other those from the city and the 
harbour.: Most deities would descend in the méchané, but marine deities 
would enter on the ordinary level by the door leading from the harbour. 

It may be objected that a passage of Vitruvius,? which connects the 
periacti with the gods, seems to be inconsistent with this simple interpreta- 
tion. He speaks of periacti, ‘quae cum aut fabularum mutationes sunt futurae 
seu deorum adventus cum tonitribus repentinis, versentur, mutentque speciem 
ornationis in fronte.’ This passage however is of quite simple interpretation. 
It does not imply that the gods were introduced by the periacti, but only that 
when the gods were about to appear the locality as indicated by the periacti 
was changed, as indeed was very natural. 

The next question which arises is whether there was not on the early 
Greek stage some scenery of a more detached and temporary character, and 
having closer reference to the requirements of particular plays than the 
painted pinakes ; and at the same time less summary and conventional than 
the designs on the periacti. If such scenery was in use, it certainly did not 
consist of a continuous painted background, but of much simpler contrivances 
The doors of the skéné, I imagine, were always visible, and used. To put in 
front of them a long canvas, and to make doors in it corresponding to the 
stage doors, seems a most impractical and absurd arrangement. But by 
means of curtains and furniture a particular character could easily be given 
to the doors. 

This seems to be clearly implied in the well-known passage, in which 
Vitruvius speaks of the doors of the stage, ‘ mediae valvae ornatus habeant 


1 Pollux iv. 126. wap’ éxdrepa 5& tar Bb0 ex wéAews, uddAioTa Ta ex Ammévos: Kal Beovs TE 
Oupav tev wept Thy uéony BAAa Sbo elev Uv, ula Oadrarriovs émdye, Kal wav 80a émaxbéorepa 
éxarépwOev, mpds &saimeplaxra cupmenfhyaciv, ) = bvTa H unxavh pepe ddusrarei. 
bev Seka 7a FEw wéAEwSs SNAovaa, 7 8 érépa ra 2 v, 8, 
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regiae aulae.’ And again, ‘ tragicae scaenae deformantur columnis et fastigiis 
et signis reliquisque regalibus rebus, comicae autem aedificiorum privatorum 
habent speciem, satyricae vero ornantur arboribus speluncis montibus reliquis- 
que agrestibus rebus.’ I do not regard these words as implying, either on 
the early or the late Greek stage, any elaborate arrangements of cork pillars 
and other theatrical properties. Something far simpler sufficed, though 
what exactly was done we have no means for ascertaining with certainty. 
But it seems likely that in the fifth century, at ail events, amid the many 
conventions of the Aeschylean stage, very summary changes of scenery 
would satisfy the audience. 

The analogy of the Elizabethan stage entirely supports this view. On it 
also changes of scenery were indicated in the most summary fashion, sometimes 
merely by a placard. Hence the ease with which Shakespeare changes his 
scene. He flies like a bird from place to place, while the modern scene-painter 
is obliged to follow him. with heavy steps, trying to translate into the language 
of realism the airy fancies of the dramatist. But anything like modern stage 
realism never existed at any period among the Greeks, 

Some Hellenistic reliefs are very suggestive in the matter of a stage 
background. One of these in particular’ presents us with a scene from a 
comedy, acted on a stage. A door visible in the background is adorned with 
wreaths, bucrania and griffins ; part of the front of the skéné is cut off by a 
curtain. Such simple modifications of the background as this are quite Greek 
in style, and are sufficient for the purpose of adapting a permanent stone front 
to various representations. 

On the present occasion I must confine the discussion to general 
principles, and cannot examine at length how these principles were applied 
in the staging of various ancient plays. To do this adequately would require 
a volume. It need here only be said that we must not take too seriously the 
references to the scene which are not unfrequent in the mouths of the 
characters of tragedy, especially in the plays of Euripides. A crucial example 
may be found in that passage of the Jon? in which the chorus describes as if 
they were visible the pedimental sculptures, or as some prefer to think, the 
metopes, of the temple of Apollo at Delphi. They speak of sculptured groups 
representing the slaying of the Lernaean Hydra by Heracles and Iolaus, the 
overthrowing of the Chimaera by Bellerophon, and several scenes from the 
battle of the Gods and Giants. There is no evidence from other quarters that 
these subjects were sculptured on the Delphic temple: Pausanias describes 
the temple of the fourth century, and not that of the time of Euripides, and 
so does not come in. But the subjects were among those most commonly 
represented in ancient art, and perfectly familiar to every one of the audience. 
I conceive that the descriptions are merely fanciful and imaginary, and that 
we cannot press the testimony of Euripides to prove either that these subjects 
were really represented at Delphi, or that they were introduced at Athens for 





1 Schreiber, Hellenist. Reliefs, Pl. 83 : Dérp- 21. 184-218, 


feld and Reisch, p. 327 : cf. Schreiber Pl. 85, &c. 
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the occasion on the front of the skéné. We moderns find it difficult to 
realize how far more naturalistic we are in theatrical representations than the 
Greeks. In the same play of the Jon, later on, a servant describes in great 
detail a piece of tapestry dedicated by Heracles out of the spoils of the 
Amazons. Surely in this case we can scarcely imagine that he produced on 
the stage a garment embroidered with the scenes described by the poet. But 
the two descriptions are alike vivid and detailed. 

In like manner the elaborate backgrounds sometimes supposed to be 
implied in other plays of Euripides need scarcely be taken seriously. Dr. Reisch 
says that in the Andromeda of Euripides, the heroine appeared fastened to a 
rock close to the sea; I strongly suspect, however, that a dolphin and a line 
of waves on one of the periacti would represent the sea. The same writer 
thinks that the background of the 7’roades represented burning Ilium which, 
I presume, came tumbling down on the stage like the city in Mr. Wilson 
Barrett’s Claudian. Even Dr. Reisch, however, is staggered, when in the 
Hercules Furens the palace comes clattering down, and yet a little later in the 
play its front is spoken of as still standing. We are told that when the 
Incendium of Afranius was played before Nero, a real house was burned. 
Such a tasteless and ridiculous bit of realism was quite suitable to Nero, but 
would have been looked on with disdain in the better days of the Attic stage. 

It does not seem impossible to realize what the background of the Greek 
stage was like in the various periods of dramatic representation. We know 
that in the case of such theatres as that of Aspendus it was an elaborate 
architectural stone front with pillars, cornices and windows, rising to a 
considerable height, and divided into storeys. Of a similar kind, no doubt, 
though less elaborate, were the fronts of the skénae in the great Greek theatres 
of the Hellenistic age, at Athens, Megalopolis, Epidaurus, and other places. 
At an earlier time, in the fifth and fourth centuries, the stage-buildings were 
of wood, But there can scarcely be a doubt that in architectural character 
they resembled the stone buildings which succeeded them, though on a less 
ambitious scale and a simpler plan. The doors on to the stage at all periods 
were house doors ; and the walls in which they were cut must have stood for 
house walls. This background would stand for temple, palace or house, as the 
case required, and any differentia of scenery necessary for the purposes of any 
particular play would be added either by the use of periacti, or by the 
introduction of very simple stage properties. 

Percy GARDNER. 
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ON REPRESENTATIONS OF HELIOS AND OF SELENE. 


[PLaTEs IX., X.] 


Among the various references which Athenaeus makes in his Ae:rvo- 
aogiatai to the encounter of Herakles with Helios, when he was going to the 
island of Erytheia, we find the following (Book xi. 39 ff) :-— 

Pepexvdns 8 év tH tpitn TOV ioTopL@v mpoeiT@V Tepl Tod "Oxeavod 
emipéper: 0 8 ‘HpaxdrjAjs €dxetas én’ abtov 16 Tofov ws Raddy, cal 0” Hos 
mavoacbat Kerevet, 0 5¢ Seloas maverar. “Hdwos dé avti tovtov didwow 
avT@ TO Sérras TO ypvaceor, O avTov époper adv Tais imrrots, ery Sin, dia Tod 
’‘Oxeavod tiv vixta mpos edny, tw” avioxer 0 “Hdtos. Emetta ropeverat Oo 
‘HpakrAjs év tad Sérrai TovT@ és thy EpvOeav x.7.2. 

To this curious episode only two pictorial allusions have so far been 
known; they represent two successive moments in the drama, and are found, 
one on a black-figured lekythos of somewhat careless style, first published by 
Stackelberg! and frequently reproduced, where Herakles is depicted in the 
act of stopping the chariot of the sun, and the other, on the beautiful and 
well-known kylix in the Museo Gregoriano? where he is shown sailing in the 
cup given by Helios. To these two we can now add a third (Plate IX.), 
which has the additional advantage of being infinitely superior in point of 
technique to the first named. This too is painted in black on the red 
ground of a lekythos (Fig. 1) found some years ago in Eretria. Other 
lekythi of similar type found in the same district have already been published 
in this Journal,’ and the one in question (height 0°30, greatest circumference 
0385), now in the National Museum at Athens, was acquired by the Greek 
Archaeological Society, together with several others, and placed in the 








1 Griber der Hellenen, Taf. XV. 5; Gerhard, 
Gesamm. Abhandl. Taf. V. 5. Roscher, Lexikon i. 
col. 1995 ; cf. dbid. col. 2204. 

2 Musewm Gregor. ii. Tav. LXXIV. 1; Ger- 
hard loc. cit. No. 4 Auserl. Vasenb. Taf. CIX. 
Roscher ibid. col. 2204. 

3 Vol. xiii. 1892 Pl. I-III. p. 1 sqq. (E. 
Sellers). For the excavations at Eretria ef. 
Tsountas, ’Epnu. apx. 1886 p. 31 sqqg. From 
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the same excavations come the lekythos Poly- 
technicon 3507 published Jahrbuch. d. Inst. ii. 
p. 163; another, 3508 published Antike Denk- 
miler i, Taf. XXIII. 3 (cf. Jahrbuch, ibid. 
p. 242) and various other lekythi and small 
oinochoai as far as the inventory number 3514 ; 
moreover the lekythos 3533 (Ephebus on horse- 
back) ete. ; all vases with the figures drawn on 
white ground, or else red-figured. 
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Polytechnicon collection (Reg. No. 3506) where I was able to examine and 
copy it, thanks to the kindness of M. Kumanudis.1. The vase is complete, 
but has been put together from many pieces. The surface has been some- 
what injured, the horses in particular being much damaged, but nothing of 
importance is wanting. 

Helios in his chariot, drawn by two winged white horses, rises from the 
ocean, in which fishes swim; he is bearded, as is usual in archaic repre- 
sentations of him, and above his head is 
the radiate dise of a reddish sun; he wears 
a chiton, and a chlaina embroidered with 
red and white flowers is thrown over his 
shoulders and hangs down on either side. 
His eyes are directed towards the figure of 
Herakles crouching on a rock in the midst 
of the sea. Herakles is rendered in ac- 
cordance with the usual archaic type, a 
wedge-shaped beard, lion-skin drawn over 
his head, and fastened round the waist by 
the belt, on his back a bow and quiver. 
His other weapon is the club, but he is not 
using it, as it is in his left hand; his right 
is raised in a gesture of surprise, so that the 
conception underlying this picture is clearly 
a very different one from that which in- 
spired the Stackelberg vase, where Herakles 
is making an almost grotesque display of 
valour, In our design the hero waits near 
the spot where the chariot of the sun will 
appear, and when at last it does burst forth 
in all its glory, he who was on the watch 
for the right moment to bar its progress 
with his club, so as to avenge himself for 
the burning heat with which the god has 
increased the toil of his task, dares not 
make use of his weapons and gazes in 
wonder at the sight. 

The design is instinct with a fine and delicate feeling which agrees well 
with the spirit of Pherekydes’ story—the calm, imperturbable god seems to be 
uttering the very words with which he bade the hero desist from his attempt, 
and at the same time promised him the wondrous recompense, while in the 
hero’s attitude we trace a shade of fear, a feeling to which he was generally a 
stranger, and which prevents him from putting his plans into execution. 

The value of our design lies not merely in its esoteric interest, the rarity 
of the subject rendered, but also in its exoteric one, the method of its 





Fic. 1,—LEkyYTHOS AT ATHENS. 


1 The drawing has been cleverly executed by Sig. Berretti, after a careful tracing. 
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rendering. In fact the composition is merely a combination of two distinct 
motives which existed separately in archaic art, the type of the chariot of Helios 
rising from the sea, and the type of Herakles crouching, armed to the teeth. 
But in spite of agreement in technique with the black-figured vases, archaism 
is here presented in a form somewhat modified by the spirit of a more advanced 
art, and just as the figure of Herakles has much in common with those on 
red-figured vases of severe style, so the chariot of Helios is represented in a 
style which does not correspond exactly with the earlier type, though it 
possesses many of its peculiarities. We see this type (which is of course 
based on the well-known scheme of a chariot seen from the front), though in 
a somewhat late and unusual form, on a black-figured amphora! of careless 
style. It is a proof of the persistence of the traditional type, a persistence which 
can of course be paralleled in analogous representations of other subjects ; and 
even our artist carefully keeps to the received type and merely modifies it 
in the manner adopted in all known representations of Helios anterior to the 
fine red-figured vase style. We see the chariot from the front, and the god, 
save that his head is turned to the spectator’s left, faces the same way ; he is 
still bearded, not, as in later figures, beardless ; on the other hand an attempt 
has been made to give more movement tothe group, by changing the position 
of the horses ; but the artist unable yet to foreshorten them has had recourse 
to the ingenious expedient of drawing them in profile and of turning them to 
face each other; for they are a pair, not a team of four. The solution of the 
difficulty is not a very happy one, for the schema obtained is less natural and 
more forced than the earlier one ; but we cannot deny that the design gains 
in decorative effect from the greater symmetry thus obtained ; to this effect 
the beautiful recurved wings with which the artist has decorated the horses 
contribute not a little. He cannot however be credited with the actual 
invention of this second type, for (except on the amphora mentioned above), 
it is common to all known representations of Helios anterior to the fine 
red-figured style, but with the difference that in them the design is hurriedly 
and carelessly drawn, and of the horses, by a conventional abbreviation, only 
the fore-parts are shown. It is remarkable that all or almost all the vases on 
which this design is found are black-figured Attic lekythi of decadent style. 
The most notable of them are the Stackelberg lekythos and a few others 
in which only the chariot appears, as for instance one from Athens,? now 
in the museum at Berlin, a second, like ours, from Eretria, in Boston,’ and a 
third, formerly in the Lamberg collection, of which the shape is not indicated, 
but which probably, judging from the similarity of its design, is also a 
lekythos. Further, the same design has been adapted to a Selene figure, in 
the interior of a well-known red-figured kylix (Fig. 2) in the style of Brygos, 
belonging to the Berlin Museum.® 








1 Klite céram. ii. Pl. OXV. 1. 5 Furtwingler, Vasensammlung 2293. Ger- 

2 Furtwingler, Vasensammlung 1983. hard, Trinkschalen Taf. VIII. 3, 4 ; Elite cram. 

3 C. Robinson, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, ii. Pl. CXVII. The figure in Gerhard, Gesamm. 
Catalogue of Vases No. 335. Abhanal, Taf. VIII. 3 and in Roscher, Lexikon 

4 Laborde, Vases Lamberg ii. p. 18, vign. 3; ii. col. 3189, is reversed. Cf. also Hartwig, 
Elite céram. ii. Pl, CVI. Meisterschalen p. 356. 
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The type, therefore, is one familiar to the painters both of black- 
figured lekythi and of ‘severe’ red-figured kylikes, and both these styles 
belong to a period not anterior to the fifth century B.c., though I should say 
that the type in question was in existence at the very outset of that period. 
The kylix just referred to, and the new lekythos, are both better arguments 
in support of this theory than the black-figured lekythi of later style first 
mentioned, for our vase is painted in a manner which is still very far distant 
from that which is shown, for instance, by the well-known vase with the 
quadriga of Amphiaraos? and attains a degree of accuracy not often found 
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Fig. 2.—Kyiix ar BERLIN, 
(From Gerhard, Trinkschalen, P). VIII.) 


in the black-figured lekythi of that century. The figures are drawn with a 
firmer and bolder touch than is perhaps consistent with the technique 
employed, and all their details are picked out in accordance with the 
methods traditional in this style. The outlines and the inner markings, 
both of the black and of the white figures, are marked out with finely-incised 
lines, used with special effect in the manes, tails and wings of the horses, which 
last are painted in white, laid, as usual, over the black silhouette; the fish 
are white, so are the edge of the rock on which Herakles crouches, his belt, 
and the outlines of the mouth and the teeth of his lion skin. The rosettes 





1 Wiener Vorlegcblétter 1889 Taf. XI. 8. 
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on the garment of Helios are partly white and partly red, a colour used also 
for his beard and front hair, for the beard of Herakles, for the solar disc, 
and for some touches on the lion skin, and on the manes and tails of the 
horses, so that the monochrome reproduction on Plate IX. gives but a poor 
idea of the rich and varied colouring of the original. Not content with the 
effect thus produced the artist has attempted, by a very ingenious device, to 
indicate the transparency of the water; its depths are rendered in black with 
the usual schematic waves on the surface, but water supposed to be immedi- 
ately in front of the horses’ legs and of the fishes is treated with a slight and 
uneven wash of varnish much diluted, and spread horizontally over the 
white, which thus looks as if it were veiled in a thin yellowish-white medium. 
This device is an early sign of the well-known naturalistic tendencies of the 
polychrome lekythi, and occurs also on another lekythos from Eretria with 
black figures on a white ground (published in this Journal, vol. xiii. 1892. 
Pl. I.), in which the water between the rocks of the Sirens is rendered in 
the same way. The presence of so rare a technique” on two vases from 
the same locality makes it not unlikely that they both come from one 
workshop, and the likelihood is still further increased by certain general 
resemblances of style and the similar treatment of certain details, such as 
the serpentine lines incised in the hair of one of the Sirens and painted 
on the tunic of Ulysses, the form of the rocks, the similar distribution of 
colour, the pattern incised on the figure of one Siren, etc. Our vase may 
moreover be compared with the two other lekythi from Eretria (published 
together in the same Vol. xiii. Pl. IT. and III.), one representing the adven- 
tures of Ulysses at Circe’s court, and the other those of Herakles and Atlas. 
Here also we find some similarities of treatment, notably in the type of 
Herakles, the form of his bow and quiver, and the method of rendering the 
curls, 

Though our lekythos and the other three may very probably come from 
the same workshop, there is no real ground for saying that they are contem- 
porary. Ours is the earliest in date, in proof of which we may adduce its 
more intense archaism, the absence of white engobe, and even the shape of 
the vase, which is less cylindrical and flatter than the others. I deem it 
premature to enquire whether the manufacture of this, and of the other three 
lekythi, is to be assigned, with Tsountas (doc. cit.), to Eretria or to Athens. 





i 


The subject figured on Plate X. forms an effective contrast to the pre- 
ceding, for whereas that pictures the god of daylight, this represents another 





1 In the Plate the incised lines and the small black strokes. 
white colour are represented by the natural 2 Miss Sellers in the text dealing with the PI. 
tone of the paper ; the red is indicated by a I. cited mentions a fictile b.f. fragment from 
half tint, and the veiled white of the parts Naukratis (Catal. B. 103,9) in which the water 
immersed in the water by another, lighter half- _ is indicated in an analogous way. 
tint. The flaked-off portions are indicated by 
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rare subject, the goddess of night. Selene rises from the sea (indicated by a 
dolphin) in her chariot drawn by two winged fiery steeds, and starts on her 
rapid journey across the starry sky, guided by the figure of Hermes who 
precedes her. The subject decorates a bell-krater (Fig. 3), which was found 
in Boeotia, and has passed with the rest of the Polytechnicon collection into 
the Central Museum at Athens.! It belongs to the end of the ‘fine’ red- 
figured vase period, but still in my opinion to the fifth century; the 
design though hurriedly drawn is the 
work of a skilled and experienced 
hand, and its spirited execution atones 
for the incorrectness of some of the 
details. 
The goddess appears in the form of 
a graceful maiden, wearing a radiate 
diadem on her flowing hair, and dressed 
in a light robe, which stirred by the 
breeze winds itself round the girlish 
figure slightly bent forward to obtain a 
firm footing on the chariot and to 
steady the galloping horses. Near her 
head is the lunar disc between two 
stars. Here, as in the Helios vase, we 
have another instance in which the 
presentation of a divine personality in a 
Fic, 3.—Krarer ar ATHENS (Reverse). human form does not exclude that of 
the natural phenomenon,’ and just as 
Helios has his solar disc, so Selene has her moon. Sometimes, as in the 
Berlin kylix (Fig. 2), this takes the form of a disc placed on the head 
of the goddess, like that above Helios, only it is not radiate ;* sometimes it is 
a profile female head, enclosed in a circle, probably an allusion to the full 
moon ;° the commonest sign is however the charaeteristic crescent moon, a 
sign which in the best period is always placed beside Selene, and generally 
between two stars,® while later artists preferred to place it on her head. It 








4 See the vase in Compte Rendu 1860 PI. IIT. 
and another in Gerhard, Gesamm. Abhandl. 
Pl. VIII. 8, repeated in Roscher, Lexikon ii. 
Cf. the analogous representation of 


1 Invent. No, 4294. Acquired in 1888. 
Put together out of several pieces. Height 0°33. 
The interior is varnished. It is provided also 
with a cover (omitted in the photograph) | col. 3166. 











adorned with branches of laurel, palmettes and 
lotos-flowers. 

2 Cf. Furtwiingler, Sammlung Sabouroff, text 
to Taf. LXIII. 

% By Rapp in Roscher, Leaikon i. col. 1277, 
and at first also by Furtwiingler she was inter- 
preted as Hos; Robert in Hermes 1884 p. 467 
sqq. recognised Nyx: but the presence of the 
lunar dise absolutely excludes both these inter- 
pretations. Cf. Weizsiicker in Roscher, Lexikon 
iii. p. 575. 


Helios in Gerhard ibid. Taf. V. 1, and Roscher 
ib. i. col. 1998. 

5 Cf. the «bxAos mavoéAnvos of Euripides, 
Ton v. 1146 sqq. 

6 Cf. for example the vase at Florence, 
Heydemann, Hall. Winckelannsprogramm 
1878 Taf. LI. 2; Roscher Lexikon ii. col. 3140. 
A small r.f. lekythos with the head of Selene 
and the half-moon, unpublished, is mentioned 
by Hartwig, Wcisterschalen p. 356 note 1. See 
for the rest Roscher loc. cit. col. 3131. 
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is obvious that by this time the realistic representation of the phenomenon 
has gradually lost itself in the symbol; in earlier work, such as our vase, 
instead of the crescent, the goddess wears a golden diadem from which 
dart effulgent rays.! 

There are as is well known two classic types of Selene, one on horseback, 
the other in a chariot; the former was the favourite type in the fifth century, 
and it is well known that Pheidias used it on the bathron of Zeus at 
Olympia. Up to a very recent period it was supposed that it was the 
only one recognised by the master, and that in the Parthenon pediment 
also Selene was on horseback, but recent investigations show that she, 
like Helios at the other end,? was in a chariot drawn by four horses, 
This does not in my opinion® necessitate a renaming of the group, for 
the idea of Selene journeying in a chariot is of fairly ancient date. 
Judging from the monuments of all periods of ancient art it appears to 
be the more popular of the two, and if the riding type was more common 
in the fifth century it did not entirely oust it from public favour. A proof 
of this is to be found in the Berlin kylix to which we have already had 
occasion to refer, in a red-figured vase of severe style from Cuma,>and in 
the Athenian vase under discussion, which is but little removed from the 
Parthenon marbles in point of date, and in point of composition recalls the 
chariot groups on the frieze. 

One detail remains to be discussed, the duty assigned to Hermes: it is 
no unusual thing to find him acting as guide to the chariots of gods and 
heroes,® but in that case his presence is explained by his duty as herald and 
messenger of Zeus, an explanation which in this case would be unsatisfac- 
tory.’ This connection with the fair goddess of night must rather be 
explained by his functions as god of sleep and dreams, in which capacity he 
is often spoken of as dvecporroputrds and bmvodorns *; he it was who put to 
sleep and slew Argos, and who (J/. 0 445) ‘shed sleep’ upon the sentinels of the 
Achaean host ; and it was in virtue of this power of his that the Phaeacians, 
before going to rest, offered a last libation to him (Od. 7 137) and that those who 
wished for ‘ pleasant dreams and sweet repose’ hung his image near their beds. 
In this case his functions are identical with those of Hypnos, who is 
mentioned as driver of Selene’s chariot, and sometimes takes the place which 





1 Cf. Hymn. Hom. $2, 5. Roscher ibid. 5 Fiorelli, Vast Cumani Tav. VI. 


3133. 

2 Sauer, Athen. Mittheil. xiii. 1891, p. 84, 
Taf. III. The hypothesis that Selene rode on 
horseback was sustained by Cecil Smith in this 
Journal, vol, ix. p. 9. 

% Miss Sellers in Classical Review vi. 370 
proposes to recognize Nyx in accordance with 
the Euripidean description in Aristoph. Thesm. 
v. 1065; an opinion accepted reservedly by 
Furtwingler Masterpicces p. 465. 

4Ch Hymn. Hom. 32; Pindar, Olymp. iii. 
19 ; Euripid. Suppl. 990 sqq. 


§ Cf. e.g. the vase at Bologna Annal. d. Inst. 
1880 Tav. IV. where Hermes precedes the 
quadriga which bears Herakles to Olympos, 
moving, as here, over the sea, indicated by 
fish. 

7 On the relief representing Echelos and 
Basile, the mother of Helios and Selene, 
Hermes acts as guide to the chariot (’Epnu. 
apx. 1893 Pl. IX.; Collignon,  Seulpture 
Greeque ii. p. 190); but this is not enough to 
establish a connection. 

8 See Roscher, Lexikon i. col. 2875 sq. 
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on our vase is occupied by Hermes!. It is the connection between these 
duties of his and his attributes as god of death which accounts for the 
association of Hermes Psychopompos and of Selene on later sarcophagi, in the 
same way that the life-giver Prometheus appears with Helios*. This 
explanation is in no way invalidated by the fact that on the Lasimos vase ® 
Hermes acts as marshal to Eos, another divinity of the light, because his golden 
wand had the double power of giving sleep to mortals and of awakening 
them *; and this is why, on some of the neo-Attic reliefs, Hermes precedes the 
chariots of Helios and of Eos, if M. Homolle’s explanation is correct ®. But 
in so far as it concerns those on which the figure in the chariot is female, 
I think that a comparison with our vase would suggest an identification with 
Selene, rather than with Eos, and the more so that the figure is wingless. 

On the reverse of our krater (Fig. 3) there is a figure of Athena in a 
chariot in motion ; she is dressed in a sleeveless tunic with the aegis thrown 
behind her shoulders, her hair unbound, the crest of her helmet floating in the 
wind ; beside her flies her owl. 

L. SAVIGNONI. 





1 Roscher, tbid. ii. col. 3142. Ona gem at Lichtgoltheiten, Taf. VII. 4. 


Berlin, Hermes is figured as Hypnos. Miiller- 4 Ilias 2 343; Odyss. € 47; w 3; Verg. Aen. 
Wieseler, Denk. a. K. ii. 328. iv. 242. 


2 Cf. O. Jahn, Arch. Beitrége p. 88. 
3 Klein, Meistersignaturen p. 210 ;. Gerhard 


5 Bull. corr. hell, xvi. 1892 p. 336. 
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VENATIO ALEXANDRI. 
[PLATE XI.] 


WE learn from Pliny! and Plutarch ? that there was in the sanctuary at 
Delphi a large bronze group, the work of Lysippus and Leochares, with a 
dedication by Craterus, Alexander’s lieutenant, representing the rescue of 
Alexander by Craterus in a lion-hunt. The precision with which certain 
details are mentioned, (in particular the dogs) seems to show clearly that 
Plutarch was speaking de visu of this work of art; there is no need to 
imagine that it was transported to Rome and that it was there he saw it. It 
is therefore quite possible to suppose that it was still in existence at Delphi 
at the time of Pausanias’s visit. As the Periegetes makes no reference to it, 
his enemies will not fail to take advantage of this omission; unjustly, for 
Pausanias did not undertake to give a complete enumeration of even the most 
important ex-votos, with which in his time the sanctuary at Delphi was still 
crowded. 

On the right of the staircase which leads from the space before the 
temple to the theatre * there is a sort of large chamber—if the word chamber 
is applicable to a court enclosed by walls on three of its sides. This chamber is 
consequently similar to that of the ex-voto of the Lacedaemonians; but its 
construction appears to be of more recent date, to be Hellenistic rather than 
Hellenic. In the middle ages we find that this sort of hall was transformed 
into a dwelling ; the side which was left open (that looking on to the space 
in front of the temple) was closed, a wooden upper floor and wooden par- 
titions were added, and the beautiful isodomous masonry, with its stones 
tinted by the rays of the sun, was covered with a thick coating of stucco. 
The dimensions of the room and the care with which it was executed were 
calculated to be in harmony with the object it was destined to contain, and 





1 HN. xxxiv. 63-64: nobilitatur Lysippus 
et temulenta tibicina et canibus ac venatione... 
Idem fecit Alexandri venationem, quae Delphis 
sacrata est. 

2 Alex. 40: ’Ewérewev ody tt wadAdAov abtds 
éauroy év tats orparelais Kal tais Kuynyeotas 
KaxoTwabav Kal mapaBadrAduevos, Sore kal Adnwva 
mpesBevThy mapayevouevov ait@ A€ovta kara- 
BaddAovtt péyav eimeivy Kadds ye, ’Adétavdpe, 


mpos Toy A€ovta jryovica mepl Tas Baotrclas. 
Todro Td Kuvhyov Kpdrepos eis AcAgous aveOnnev 
eixdvas XaAKas Toinoduevos TOU A€ovTos Kal TaY 
kuvav Kal tov BaciAéws Te A€ovTt cuvertaros 
kal abrod mpooBonOoivtos, av Ta wey Abourmos 
érAace Ta SE Aewxepns. 

3 See the plan of the Delphic sanctuary in 
B.C.H. xxi. (1897), or in Frazer’s Pausanias, v. 
PE 4. 
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indeed it was in this chamber, so well adapted to receive an ex-voto of such 
great and general importance, that the offering of Craterus was erected. 
To this fact evidence is borne by the following epigram, which may be 
read in large letters carefully cut on two consecutive stones of one of the 
courses of the back wall (B.C.H. xxi p. 598): 


e. , , , 
Tios "AXeEavdpou Kparepos tade tw7roAXor[c] 
+ , \ / by , 
nvéato Tides Kal TOAVSOEOS avyp: 
i A , A 
OTACE, TOV Ew meydpols eTeKVwGATO Kal Aime Traida, 
macav UTocxediav TaTpi TeEA@Y KpdTepos: 
wv € 3 ‘ e / la »” 
5 dpa oi aidsioy Kai apraréov Kréos aypa, 
a , , a / ” 
@ Eéve, ravpopovou Tobde Néovtos Exo 
6m mote, Ad[eEdv Spar tére 60 eltreto Kai cuvverrop0er 
ToL ToAVai|[ynTwL T|@Lde ’Acias Bacrnrei, 
? , 
ade ovveEadarrake, kal eis yépas avtiacarvta 
10 éxtavev olovopwr év Tepatecot Lvpwv. 


This shows that the offering was consecrated at Delphi by the younger 
Craterus! (vv. 3-4) in fulfilment of a vow made by his father Craterus, son of 
Alexander of Orestis (vv. 1-2) and lieutenant of Alexander the Great. This 
consecration must have been somewhat belated, seeing that Craterus the elder 
died in 321 and, according to the epigram itself, Craterus II was still in his 
infancy at the death of his father®. Craterus II was the son of Phila, the 
daughter of Antipater, whom Craterus the elder had married in the autumn 
of 322; the battle in which the elder Craterus met his death took place in 
the following summer, in harvest-time. Craterus the son was only a few 
weeks old at the time. It is natural to suppose that he waited to reach 
manhood to dedicate the ex-voto of his father. The dedication could not 
therefore be anterior to the year 300. The exact date lies somewhere between 
this date and that of the death of Craterus, which latter moreover is not 
exactly known. It is placed between 270 and 265. The palacography of the 
epigram indicates clearly the first half of the third century; the letters have 
both thick and thin strokes, and the omega is of a particular shape .q which at 
Delphi seems pecular to this period.* Craterus the son, the uterine brother of 








1 For the younger Craterus cf. Niebuhr, 
Kleine Schriften, i. ; Bockh, C.1.G. i. p. viii. 
of the preface ; Meineke, Stephani Ethnicorum 
quac supersunt (Berlin, 1849), p. 214 sq. ; 
Miiller, “LG. ii p. 617 sq.; Cobet, Ad 
Crateri Wnpiopatav cuvaywynv, in Mnemosyne, 
1873, p. 97 sqg.; Krech, De Crateri yp. o. et de 
locis aliquot Plutarchi cx ca petitis (1888): 
Susemihl, Gricch. Litt. in der Alexandrinerzcit, 
i. p. 599 sq. For Alexander, son of the 
younger Craterus, cf. Monceaux, B.C.H. vi. 
p. 526 sq.; Wilhelm, Ath. Mitth. xvi. p. 150, 
and ’Epnp. ’ApxatoA. 1892, p. 131. 

2 Droysen (Hist. de Vhellénisme, ii. p. 115 of 


the French translation) supposed that Cra- 
terus II. was a posthumous son, a hypothesis 
negatived by the third line of the Delphic 
epigram. Cf. Cornelius Nepos, Vita Eumenis, 
4: ussa (Crateri) in Macedoniam uxori cius ac 
liberis remisit (Eumenes) ; in order to explain 
this liberis, Craterus must have had some 
children by Amastris, the niece of Darius, 
whom he had married in 324. 

3 Examples of this kind of omega on Delphic 
inscriptions of the third century: (1) Proxenia 
for Theodorus of Megara, B.C.H. xxi. p. 316, 
engraved oroxnddv, but belonging to the third 
century, seeing that it is dated in the archon- 
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Antigonus Gonatas, played towards the end of his life a sufficiently important 
part; he held high military commands in Greece proper, but there is nothing 
to prove that the Delphic ex-voto was not dedicated before the accession of 
Antigonus, 7c. before 277. We learn from Athenaeus (xv. 696 E, F) that a 
paean, the work of Alexinus, the Eristic philosopher, was sung at Delphi in 
honour of Craterus: zasav 8 éoti kai 6 eis Kpatepov tov Maxedova ypadeis 
ov étextHvato Arekivos 6 SvadexTiKds, @s pnow “Epyummos 6 Kadrdtpdyevos 
€v T@ TP@OTH Trept ApictoTérous: adetar Sé Kal obros év Aerhois, AupiLovTos 
yé Twos matdds: which means, that the people of Delphi, or the younger 
Craterus, had instituted a festival in honour of the elder Craterus. The 
paean of Alexinus was written in all probability for the first occasion on 
which these Kparepeta were celebrated, that is to say for the dedication of 
the ex-voto of Craterus; but this does not tell us the exact date of this 
dedication, seeing that Alexinus is supposed (although his epoch is not 
definitely determined) to have lived to the end of the first third of the 3rd 
century. One thing only is certain, viz. that neither Lysippus nor even 
more certainly Leochares can have seen the inauguration of their work. The 
extreme date of the activity of Leochares is placed about 320 and that of 
Lysippus about 300. 

Yet another problem presents itself, which seems as little capable of 
exact solution as that of the date of the dedications—‘ Where and when did 
this hunt take place in which Craterus saved Alexander’s life?’ otovouwv év 
mepatecot YUpwy, says the epigram; the text seems clear enough, and yet it 
is by no means so, when we remember that the Greeks employed quite 
indifferently the terms Yvpos and ’Acavpios, Yvpia and ’Acovpia.! Between 
the battle of Issus and the entrance into Egypt, historians make no mention of 
any hunting expeditions on the part of Alexander, and we may quite 
pertinently ask ourselves when he could have found the time. During the 
siege of Tyre, which lasted so long? But that was just the busiest time in 
all the Phoenician campaign. At the beginning of the siege, while con- 
structing the engines for attack, Alexander left Craterus before the city 
and went into the Anti-Libanus to make a raid upon the Arab tribes.? The hunt, 
with Craterus present, can therefore hardly have taken place during this 
period. In short, there is nothing to prevent the supposition that Assyria 





ship of Ornichidas II. ; (2) Proxeniai for the of Amphissa; Mr. Mahafly has noticed it in 
Cnidians, B.C.H. xx. p. 583, note 2; the Laches papyrus (Flinders Petrie Papyri, ii. 
(3) decrees engraved on the ex-voto of the  p. 165). The point of interest lies in its ap- 
Messenians, B.C. H. xxi. p. 618; (4) decree for pearance in two fairly well-known documents 
the Thracian king Cotys, B.C.W. xx. p 476; connected with one another, of which the date 
(5) dedication of the dvdAaupa of the Cnidians; is placed variously in the third and second cen- 
&c.. This form of omega, which is unknown _ turies (cf. B.C. H. xx. p. 488); these are the 
to Attic epigraphy, is found outside Delphi, decree of the people of Olbiopolis for Protogenes 


fairly often in the inscriptions of Northern 
Greece ; ch G.LGS.. iii, 33, 34 (Stiris), 658 
(Ithaca); I know two unpublished examples, 


the one in an epigram of Acraephiae of 


the third century, the other in an epitaph 


(Latycheff, Inscr. Pont. Hux. i. p. 31) and the 
dedication of the tiara of Olbia. 

1 Cf. Noéldeke, ’Aoodpios Zvdpios Svpos in 
Hermes, v. (1871), p. 443-468. 

2 Q. Curtius, iv. 8, 1. 
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was the scene of the hunt. It is, in fact, after giving an account of the 
taking of Babylon that Plutarch goes on to speak of the ex-voto of Craterus ; 
unhappily, at this point in the biography, the chronological order is suspended 
and the narrative interrupted to make room for reflections and anecdotes. 
Plutarch relates, it is true, that a Spartan ambassador was present at this 
hunt, and ironically congratulated Alexander on having come so successfully 
out of his struggle with the lion. Unfortunately this mention of the Spartan 
ambassador does not enable us to date with any precision the hunt in which 
Craterus distinguished himself. In 332 Parmenion laid hands at Damascus on 
a certain Euthycles, an ambassador from Sparta to the court of the Great King. 
Alexander kept this Euthycles a prisoner for some time and even put him in 
chains (Arrian, ii, 15, 5). It is difficult to believe that under these circum- 
stances Euthycles would have been invited to a royal hunt, and above all, should 
have allowed himself to scoff at the King. To find any fresh mention of Spartan 
ambassadors at Alexander’s court after 332, we have to come down as late 
as the end of the year 330 after the battle of Megalopolis.! At this date 
Alexander had left not only Syria but also Assyria. However, it is quite 
possible that Plutarch has confounded two separate anecdotes in one story.” 

The subject of the King hunting the lion, especially popular in Oriental 
art, had not up to the time of Alexander been treated by Greek artists 
except in mythological guise or on monuments executed to the order of 
Asiatics.? For the introduction of the oriental motif among the stock subjects 
of Greek art, it was necessary that a Greek king should conquer Asia, should 
become the King of Kings, and in pursuance of the ancient tradition of 
the monarchs of Susa, Babylon or Nineveh, should hunt like a new 
Nimrod in the wapddeoo of the Achaemenidae. This magnificent subject 
makes its real entry into Greek art with Alexander; it was adopted with 
enthusiasm by those who may be called the sculptors of the reign. The son 
of Lysippus, Euthycrates, executed the hunt of Alexander, which was 
dedicated at Thespiae‘; on the famous Sidon sarcophagus, Alexander is seen 
hunting the lion in company with a Persian prince and a numerous retinue of 
Greeks and Asiatics. 

It is open to us to believe that of all the Lysippean works which repre- 
sented Alexander hunting the lion the most remarkable was that at which 
the master himself had worked. Is it not, then, possible to form some idez 
of the work of Lysippus and Leochares ? 

The attempt has been made to identify replicas, more or less faithful and 
complete, of the celebrated group on the reverses of two of the medallions of 
the treasure of Tarsus® (Pl. XI., Figs. 2, 4), or on the relief brought from Messene 














1 And not in 331, as Judeich says (Jahrbuch, 
1895, p. 172). 

2 Willrich (Hermes, 1899, p. 233) thinks 
that the hunt took place at Marathos or at 
Sidon before the siege of Tyre. 

3 Cf. the Lycian sarcophagus from Sidon, 
and Urlichs, Scopas, p. 196. 

4 Pliny, HN. xxxiv. 64. 


5 Longpérier, Rev. Numismatique N.S. xiii. 
(1868), Pl. X. et XII. = Ocwvres, iii. p. 168 sq. 
Pl. 1V. et VI. Amer. Jour. of Archacol. iii. 
p. 253.. Kopp, 52tes Winckelmannsprogr. p. 13. 
Pernice, 58%8 Winckelmannspr. p. 14. Hamdi- 
Bey et Th. Reinach, Une Nécropole royale a 
Sidon. Collignon, Sculpture greeque, ii. Fig. 
229, ete. 
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to the Louvre by Le Bas (Pl. XI, Fig. 1),! or again on the great sarcophagus 
from Sidon (Pl. XI., Fig. 5). But let us confront these monuments with 
Plutarch’s text and with the Delphic epigram. As Alexander's life had been 
in danger, the Delphic ex-voto ought to show him ina fairly perilous position. 
Now on the pretended replicas of this ex-voto it is not the royal hunter 
but rather the lion which seems to be in danger; and further, on the Sidon 
sarcophagus, Alexander plays exactly the part which Craterus was supposed 
to play in the group at Delphi. The Alexander of the Sidon sarcophagus is 
coming to the help of the Persian prince, on whose horse the lion has thrown 
itself. In short, all the monuments which have up to now been cited as 
more or less direct replicas of the ex-voto of Craterus, have been wrongly so 
cited ; and we should have had to give up the hope of forming for ourselves 
any exact idea of the work of Lysippus and Leochares, if Mr. Arthur J. 
Evans, whose scientific acumen is always accompanied by no less remarkable 
good fortune, had not discovered, in the shop of a London dealer in 
antiquities, a cornelian intaglio (of rather inferior and late workmanship, it is 
true), which represents the following subject (Pl. XI., Fig. 3).2 In the 
foreground is the nude figure of a man, with one knee on the ground, 
defending himself with his sword against a lion who has fixed his teeth in the 
man’s side. In the background a horseman is rushing to the rescue of the 
fallen man; he raises his spear to strike the lion, and is about to transfix 
him by a vertical thrust; his horse meanwhile rears with fright, and his 
chlamys floats in the wind. Like the horseman in the relief from Messene, 
he wears a kind of hat in which we may recognise the Macedonian causia.® 
The learned possessor of this intaglio at once recognised the significance of 
this fact, and the importance of the whole representation ; and I agree with 
him that it is the only monument which has any serious claim to be called a 
replica of the Venatio Alewandri. For his permission to publish the intaglio 
here, I desire to express my cordial thanks. 

Many objections may possibly be advanced. In the lion-hunt on the relief 
from Messene, and in that on the Sidon sarcophagus, dogs are represented ; 
these are wanting in Mr. Evans’s intaglio; nevertheless dogs are expressly 
mentioned by Plutarch, in his description of the ex-voto of Craterus. This 
objection does not seem of great weight if we remember the small size of the 
intaglio, and realise that a gem-engraver who wished to avoid a confused 
presentment of his subject was under the necessity of pruning away a very 
secondary detail in the somewhat exuberant composition by which he was 
inspired. 

Ought the fact that Alexander is represented nude to make us hesitate ? 
On the Sidon sarcophagus Alexander is clothed, so too is the horseman on 


1 Léscheke, Jahrbuch, iii. (1888), p. 189, illustration is an enlargement by one-third, 
where the previous bibliography will be found; from a drawing by Mr. F. Anderson. 


Collignon, Sculpture grecque, ii. Fig. 313; 3 Cf. Heuzey, art. ‘Causia’ in the Dictionnaire 
Dragendorff, Terra sigillata, p. 57. The illus- des Antiquités of Daremberg and Saglio, and 
tration in the plate is from a photograph. Mission de Macédoine, p. 263 sq. 


* Dimensions : 18 mm. 5 by 16 mm. 25. The 
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the relief from Messene. But what is there astonishing in an ancient artist 
representing a king nude? Have we no statues of Hellenistic kings or of 
Roman Emperors which represent them in heroic nudity? On the Sidon 
sarcophagus, the hunting-scene, like the battle-scene, was executed by an 
artist imbued with feeling for the picturesque ; he thoroughly understood the 
interest which his work would gain by the exact imitation of the costumes, 
and the mingling of Greek and Oriental fashions of dress; whereas the 
Venatio of Lysippus and Leochares, according to the testimony of Mr, Evans's 
intaglio, must have been conceived in a style half realistic, half heroic. 
Alexander was there represented nude, like a god in the Gigantomachia. 
Perhaps, however, he was represented as kneeling on his mantle. This fallen 
mantle would have helped to a more vivid realisation of the intensity of the 
struggle and the greatness of the danger. 

A third objection has been raised, to the effect that it seems hardly 
admissible that Lysippus should have portrayed Alexander as fallen to the 
ground, in such peril, and in an attitude unworthy of a king—nay rather a 
god. Obviously we should look in vain on monuments of Oriental art, 
whether Persian, Assyrian, Hittite or Egyptian, for a king in such a posture, 
fallen to the ground, and being saved from the lion’s jaws by one of his 
lieutenants, But the ex-voto of Craterus was not set up in the Palace of 
Susa, or in one of the squares of Babylon. Being destined for one of the 
sanctuaries of a free country like Greece, it told the story as it really 
happened. After all, it was not Alexander who ordered it, and it is not at all 
certain that Craterus, who wished to raise this monument to his own glory, 
would have appreciated at all clearly the courtier-like objection that we have 
iust been discussing. 

And lastly, are we to urge that the passages which speak of the wounds 
which Alexander received,’ know nothing of his having been bitten by a 
lion, and that if the thing had happened as it is figured on the intaglio 
Alexander, in order to recover from his wounds, must have made a longer 
stay at Babylon than history tells us he did? This objection could carry 
real weight only if we possessed a complete catalogue of Alexander’s wounds. 
In fact the royal hunter must have escaped from the claws of the lion without 
serious wounds; a miracle, if you will, but ,this miracle, perhaps, was just 
one of the reasons which decided Craterus to immortalise the memory of the 
event. 

To sum up, it is, if not certain, at any rate plausible, that Mr. Evans’s 
intaglio is a replica of the Venatio, The dimensions of the room which 
contained the celebrated ex-voto compel us to imagine a work on a large 
scale, and of fine proportions. Mr. Evans’s intaglio makes it possible for us 
to figure to ourselves this monumental ex-voto as a work full of life and 
dramatic movement, and remarkable for its composition. In the foreground, 
with the lines of the two bodies extending in a horizontal direction,” is the 





1 For Alexander’s wounds, cf. Plutarch, Mep) 2 Compare with the Alexander of the intaglio, 
Tis AA. TUXNS, i. 2; ii, 25. Plutarch however _ the fallen enemy with whom Dexileos is fighting 
only speaks of the wounds received in battle. (Collignon Sculpt. Grecque, ii. Fig. 89). 
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group composed by Alexander and the lion; in the background, dominating 
the former group, is Craterus on horseback. The composition approaches the 
pyramidal form, being a kind of abridged pedimental scheme, arranged on 
two planes. Every actor in the scene was represented in energetic action in 
a striking attitude ; Alexander in danger of death, fallen to the ground but 
fighting on, gathering up all his strength for a final effort ; Craterus flying to 
the help of his king, admirable for his devotion and courage, but still more 
so for his coolness and dexterity; the lion, the horse prancing, his nostrils 
quivering at the scent of the wild beast, the dogs attacking the monster, 
some wounded and panting: in very truth, a magnificent subject. The 
spiritedness of the conception is probably due to Lysippus, if, as appears to 
be the case, the genius of Leochares was colder and more correct than that 
of the Sicyonian master. We may also notice how well a subject of the sort 
must have suited such a marvellous depicter of animals as Lysippus. But of 
course it would be futile to seek to discover the personal: share which each 
artist had in the Venatio Alewandri. 

PAUL PERDRIZET. 








EXPLORATION IN GALATIA CIS HALYM. 


Part II. 
(Continued from p. 134.) 
X. The west side of Lake Tatta (continued). 


§ 7. SaAvatRA.—There is another important site in this district now 
called Ak-Oren (‘White Ruins’), which represents SAVATRA or SOATRA 
(Strabo, p. 568), as Prof. Ramsay has rightly recognised, though he does not 
seem to indicate its position quite correctly when he speaks of ‘the ruins, four 
hours south-west of Eskil.’1 Five hours west-south-west of that village is a 
fairer estimate. It is placed approximately in our map, but we did not revisit it. 
The remains must formerly have been very conspicuous: weeks before we 
arrived in this district we were told about the site as the sort of place people in 
search of ruins should not fail to visit. There is no village (as I understand) 
beside the ruins, and, to all appearance, the ancient name has migrated to 
Suwarek, which lies some distance to the west. Thither also great part 
of the remains has been transported. During a compulsory halt of an 
hour at Suwarek we copied a few inscriptions. Doubtless there are more, for 
the village was a place of some importance in Seldjuk times (cf. Sarre, Reise 
in Kleinasien, p. 104-5 and Taf. XLIV.); but we imagined they must have 
been published already and we copied them mainly to amuse ourselves ! 


163. In the mosque: copied hurriedly. (A.). 


AAAAATTA Adéa ’Atta- 
ANOYAPXIFAA Lov apyuyanr- 
OYO@PETTTH * [A]ou Oper? 
MHTPI@EWN Myrtpi @eav 
ZIZIAAMH _ Sie Lebippn- 
NHEY XHN vip ebynv. 


For Zitiwnvn = Ac(v)8upnvy see Ramsay, Ath. Mitth. XIII. p. 237, n. 9; 
Kretschmer, Hinleitung, p. 196. 





1 Hist. Geog. p. 343. Though he does not to. He did not visit Eski-il and accepted the 
give the modern name, the same site is referred _ report of the people at the ruins, 
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This is the first mention in a Greek document of the archigallos, chief 
of the Kybele priests (galloi), who has hitherto been known only from Latin 
sources, chiefly inscriptions of the western provinces, Cf. Cumont in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Eneyc., s.v. 


164. In the cemetery, (A,). 


AYP’TIPEIEIC Adp. Tpeteis 
AYP’ ATITIAAIAN Adp. ’Ammad: av- 
APIFAYKYTATW Spi yAuKuTato 
KETAEKNAAY Ke Ta TéxVa av- 
TOYACEIATIKO/ tov "Acevatixol[s 
//EEYTYXIQN K]é Edtuylov 
KEAOMNATIA xé Aduva tra- 
TPIMNM-LX AP// Tpl myjpns xapluv. 


On IIpeceis see No, 117. 


165. In the village. A small altar with defaced relief below the 
inscription. (A.). 


Mt PKOKPAT Omni St Set nee 
ZANAPOYAIL Eavdpov Ari 
ZEMPOY TEN Znupovtnve 
EY pr.. ABN evyny. 


OY & 

This inscription is said to have been carried from an old site, Zulmandani 
Khan, three hours from Suwarek and three from Obruklu, on the right 
(west) of the road leading from Suwarek to the latter village. The modern 
name is clearly a survival of the old Znupovtnvos: cf. Gondane for 


Tavfanvos. 


166. Ina ruined building eight or nine miles south of Suwarek on the 
road to Konia. Rude lettering, much worn. (A.). 
JIXPCANBAGE IC Alp. ZaBdBevos 
ee CBHC ENTOY avécOnoev Tov (!) 
POEM EN CYNTPO ei |delm . . cuvTpo- 
IWOPLNIMHC EN E lo prnpuns &v<p>e- 
Kev]. 
L.1. SavBarwos, CI. 8912; SaBBadris (= teos), 9910, &e. ; YaBBaris 
(fem.), No, 217 below. On the name see Hicks, J.H.S. xii. (1891), p. 236. 


§ 8. SrTEs AT ZEBIR KEUI.—There still remain two nameless sites quite 
close to each other in the central Proseilemmene, at the villages Tcheshmeli 
H.S.—VOL, XIX, U 
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(‘Fountain’) Zebir and Kuyuli (‘ Well’) Zebir, which are so called from the 
sources of their water-supply. The former lies four hours west-south-west of 
Insuyu. Each village has its hiiyiik, here again not a twmulus proper, but 
a hillock; the mound at Tcheshmeli Zebir shows remains of walls and 
buildings on the summit. At these villages we copied numerous inscriptions. 


A. TCHESHMELI ZEBIR KEUI. 





167. Small tablet in the wall of a house. (A.). 


AYP Avp(1A10s) 
MAPIoLTIo Mapuos Ilo- 
TIAIOYANEC maiouv avéo- 
THCATHIAY THOA TH yAv- 
KYTATHMo KUTATH [L0- 
YP YNEKIAYP v yuvexi Adp. 
CopokKAIHM Loporrin p- 
NHMLX APIN vins xapuv. 





Ilomaios for Tomaios, Poppaeus, also in CLI.G, 5224. 


168. Altar-stone. (A.). 


A¥PPO¥AAH. Adp. Obdans 
A¥ P>PMANHKAI Avp. Mavy kai 
eh P?TATALO Adp. Tata yo- 
¥CIN M4 5 a 
MIXAPIN eects: 
ass Kens xapw. 


169. Stele with triangular pediment containing figures of man and 
woman; below, man or boy riding an ox with stick in hand, on the left a 
calf (poor technique) ; two pilasters at the sides. (A.). 


FAAYKETHITWTEIN® 
TIATPIKAPTEMICIAMIT 
PIKEYTYX WAAEAGW 
MME X APIN® 


Travxérns Il(A)wretve 
matpi xe Apteuerola pnt- 
pi xe Ebtiyw adergo 
pununs Xapwv. 


170. Inthe mosque. (A.). 

Madwos Mavr{i- 
ov Tatei TH yur- 
aki pynens 
Evexev, 


MANIOCMAN// 
OYTATEITHIYN 
AIKIMNHMHC 
ENEKEN 












































tion. 
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171. In fountain, (A.). 


WM nt KID Adpy]\a Aovéa 

OYTATHPM CaN Ouyarnp uly }im(nv 

K AITTIAPE C THE ENAY Kal TAapéoTHnoeEV av- 

THOPNHCIOCL AY THE TH O yvnovos adriis 
\NHP a|vnp. 


172. In village, moulded stone with wreath below. (C.). 


[AH AHCATTAAOC Ansys Arrasos sic 
BAB EIOYFATP! BaBei Ovyarpi 
MNHMHCX APIN pununs Xap. 


173. In the village. A fragment. (C.). 


|M 

KYTA 

CWoP 
MEIPO 
EENMI 
OYTErAP 
OCOMOIW 
ENTEOIAO ZE 
‘@POCYNHE 





Christian Inscriptions :— 
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174. Inthe village. Large altar-stone with moulding and ornamenta- 


(A.). 


@ 


AYP’ @IAHH’ AYP 
ATIOAAQNIGYIG 
KAIAYP’/AIEINA 
TOAYTRATIOAN 
//@NIGOANAPIAY Alovia avbpi av- 
MIMINMYTATO THS yAv]cuTat[o. 


Avp. Piryrn Adp. 
"ATod\rovio vid 
cai Adp. [I'Jasetva 
T@ avT@ ’Atrod- 
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175, Slab with a cross amid rough ornamentation; underneath is a 


plough. 


+AYPNEWNNEW 
NOCTWIPAIWA 
AEAGW 
TATWAYPTTA TTA 
ANECTHCENMNH 


J. G. C. ANDERSON. 


MHCXAPIN 
TTE AN OCE WNATABOC 


TTANT WNITOA¥ 4 IAT 


PAY KY 


ATOCHENEL MHTPOC 


AEOYA AE NTIAAHC 


176. Altar with moulding. 


177. 


AYPONHCIN/////// 
KAIKYPIAAAAY/ 
POY QWKAIETIE 
NETWKAIAOMH 
KAIAYPHAIWTE 
KNOICFAYKYTA 
TOICKAIEATOIC 
ZWNTECMHYH 
ENEKEN 


In a cottage wall. 


=P EMOYEHLY 
QCAIOMZOYE 
IMCTOAECH 


MAETEY3 ENAY 


 TOCOTNTIOLO 


NEYEM4LXAPIN 
+ + + 


(A.). 


(C.). 


TAvp. Néwr Néo- 


A 307 > 
vos TO tdiw a- 


SerP@ yAvcv- 


tat@ Adp. lard 
dvéoTnoev pyvr}- 


ns xapiv. 


Iedvos (= mratdvos) édv dyabos 
TavT@V Todupirt- 

aTos Hev, ey wnTpos 

dé Odarevtirrns. 


Aup. ’Ovyot[mos 
kai Kvpirra Adfp. 
“Povow cai ’Ezre- 

, ‘\ , 
véTw Kai Aouvyn 
kai Avpnr@ té- 
KVOLS YAUKUTG- 
Tols Kal éaTois 


faves wvyjuns 


iA 
EVEKEV. 


Tepovons o- 


os (=vlos ?) Atou[d]ou(s) 


TOS 0 YVNoLOS Yyo- 
vevs wviuns xapwv, 


a 


Ul lel 
. TOSE oFj- 
pa étevkev av- 


4 


+ 
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178. In the village; broken on right and at foot. (A.). 
ENOAA, "EvOa8 Je 
NN kiTA .. Kitale 
o Yodpor|c- 
pene os Aeuir- 
nS aryvos: 
Adp. lwar[ns 
T@ dim yuve[Kad- 
Ape] mri 
ens Xdpw.| 
L. 4. Aeuérns seems clear; cf. Mavajs, No. 196. There were many 
Jews in this neighbourhood. 








B. KUvYvLI ZEBIR KEUI. 


179. Inthe mosque. Two figures (male and female) above. (C.). 





KANAIAO | Kavé.80- 
CKEDIAAP | s Ke Dirdp- 
TYPOCAAE | yupos dde- 
A®OIIPHNA Agot "Ipnva- 
IOYTTATP! tov tratph 
AHMHTPIA Anpuntpia- 
MMT ve. .] 


180. Jbid—Small stele decorated with grapes; above, man and woman 
(broken) : below, table and cup.* (C.). 





ITIATTACAA Ilarras M- 
OYCHIAI oven idi- 
AYNEKI @ yuvent 
TAVKVTA yAUKUTa- 
‘THECTH Tn €oTN- 
CENMAH | oev yn- 
AAHCX AP ens xap- 
IN oe wv. 


181. Zbid.—Plain stone. (C.). 


AYPTIAYAAA//// ; Adp. TlatdXa 
AYPMONTANt(//// Avp. Movrar[@ 
ANAPIANECTH-//// dvdpi dvéornalev 
MNAMEX APIN//// MX 


Perhaps Christian. 
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1810. In the cemetery. (C.). 


EPMITITIOCK “Epputrios x- 
AIAKYAACTWI al’Axvras Te - 
AIWTIATPIKAIL di@ matpi Kai 
MHTPIZWCIM | ntpi Coot p- 


| 
//1///CX APIN | vnun|s xapu. 


182. In house-wall: two poorly worked figures above. (C.). 


IOVAIOCOMMTIIAN lovAcos ‘Odvpmiav- 
OCIOVAIAKAAIFV | ds "lovAda Kar(p) yu- 
NEKIKAIEAVT@®ANE vekl Kal €avT@ ave- 
CTHCENMNHMHCXA oTNOEV MYHUNS Ya- 


PIN pw. 


183. In the wall of a house. (C. and A.). 


, i , A 
T'papacw aevavs (=-o1s) Bréwor, hire, onuate THbE 
év0a Xvpos Kite mdvtwv mpoadpir€aTtatos aviyp 
advios ayabos, xa(i) yap Téxev vidv apiotov 
ovvopa ’Avixntov bs Hppoce Tithov én’ ad7@ 

A) > / ’ U € lol \ BA , wy 
avy tdin addoxp ‘Pwpavn KduTov obvom’ éxovcar, 
\ 
matpos 8 ovvopa.......... 


rPAMACINAENAYCB 
AE VYON®IAECHMA 
TITWAEENOACYPOC 
KITETANTWNITPOC 
DIAECTATOC ANHP 
A®NIOCATAGOCKA 
lr APTEKENYIONAPIC 
TON OYNOMAANIKH 
TON OCHPMOCETITA 
ONETTAYTWCYNIAIHAA 
OX WPWMANHKAYT 
ON OYNOM EXOYCAN 








TATPOCAOYNOMAYY 
MOUTH 


Possibly Christian. 
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Christian Inscriptions :— 


184. High up in the mosque wall. (C.; seen also by A.). 





LT LLL 07 , 
ITIP IIIRATT IUD OWER € & 
W117 GATAC TIANAPICTOCE TI METAOY 
7 /,EC KE NTTPECBS FE FONACYTTEPTA 
HH BEMKEOOPIC CHC EY AAB ICON 
KAIAPXE 0 CENTTPOYTIHPAICOYACN 
KAP IZ TOME NOIEE AP XEOSENKAGE! 
APY IZOIAOVAIATIPECBEICOYTAT ft 
bPON TOON OCTCOTTOAYTIOOHT & 
KAITAYKYTAT@) MO YANAPITIATTA 
€ PTANECTHCAMNHMHC XAPIN + 









































185. In house-yard. Around is a border of grapes; above, a rosette 
between two crosses. The letters are clear. (C.; seen also by A.). 


CHMATOAATPHCIENI X<hua 10d atpis, ¢ év lon Twa THvBos épvxt, 
CHTINATYNBOCEPYKI év0a tv viv KatdKevtat vaios mais Apyuyévios 
ENOATYNYN KATAKEI Os MoAAOds axdynoe Oavev ai(o)ds (= éods) 5€é Toxja(s), 


ovvowa MapxedXos aya(O)ov Néotopos vids 
> / s \ en 4 4 
Avtaiov untnp obv vio tTuvBov érevEav 
4 \ > / / 
bvnpdavvov Kovpuvat Kai écopévoioe TrowWéate (= TrubécOaz). 


TAINAIOCTIAIC APXI 
CFENIOCOCTTIOAAOYCAKA 
XHCEOANWN* AIOYCAE 
TOKHAOYNOMAMAPK 
EAAOCATAOCYNECTOPOC 
YIOCAYTAIOYMHTHP 
CYNYIWTYNBONETEYEAN 
MNHMOCYNON KoyYPYCl 
KAIECOMENOICITIOIOECTE 
L. 1. Apparently adOpeis, ei év ion twa tévBos épvxer, which seems to 
mean ‘if the tomb can justly be said to hold anyone within it’; or perhaps 
€v aion. 


186. In a house-wall; rude lettering. (A.). 


///INONI/A Aip.] Nov[v]a 
////NTwWr // avdjv talpy vi- 
WNITAVAW av (!) TlavA@ 
KEABAC KA xe ’ABao[x«]a- 
NTWANECT VT@ avEeoT- 
HCOMENTO naooper (!) To- 
VTOTOTIT dro To Tit- sic! 


AONMEIRW ov Melpp 
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AIAK//NW diax[o]vp 
ANECTHCE <dvéotnoe- 
NMNHMVC v> pvnpus sic 
XARIN ¥ xapw £. 
AVRNONNA Adp. Novva 
FEPONTIOV T'epovtiov 
ANECTHC avéotno- 

A MNHI//// a pvy[un- 
C//APIN s [va]puv. 


L, 2. [20]v rev vidy is atrocious even for rude Lycaonian! But the 
confusion of gen. and dat. is very common. The monogram (also No. 174) 
indicates a date after the middle of the fourth century ; CB. ii p. 739 quoting 
Le Blant, Znser. Chrét. de la Gaule, No. 369. 


At Lek Keui, some miles N.W. of this village, there are a few remains 
(probably carried) and a few inscriptions. 


187. In a house-wall; below, representation of shoes. (A.). 





Avs co oe 
AAEA'////// | ader[ pot 
YEIOIATITA veiol ’Amma- 
AoccoyYAoc S05 Lovaos 
KetmATTAC xe Llamas 
KEMEIPOC xe Meipos 
KEMNHCIOE Ke Mvnal@e- 
OcYAIAMH os vdia mn- 
TPIAYPTIPEIIC tpt Adp. Ipeuis 
rAYKITATH yAvKirarn 
ANECTHCAN dvéotnoay 
MNHMHCXAPIN pununs xapww. 


With Yovaos we may compare Lovaei (nom. fem.) in Egypt, C.0.G. 9111. 


188. Cemetery. (A.). 


AYPAAANHCIAIA Adp. Mavys idia 
-FYNEKIMOYN yuvexi Movp- 
AKEYWKAEW a Ké 0@ Kréw- 
NIFAYKITATH ve yAUKLTATN- 
CAANHMAHCXA Ss mYNnENS Xa- 


PINKEZWAYTW sic pw Ke 60(v) adr@. 
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189. Stele with the common execration "Os tovt@ | ragm Kxaxov | Te 
monoet | oppava té| va ALTrotTo. 


190. A long, only partially legible, metrical Christian inscription 
beginning like No. 183; with names Mipos, @éxra, &e. 


§ 9. Before leaving Lycaonia, we may give some inscriptions which we 
copied at Meidan, a village about nine miles (in an air-line) east of Laodiceia 
Katakekaumene (Yorgan Ladik, south-east of Ilghin). In ancient times it 


was probably a village subject to Laodiceia, 


191. In the village. Large stele, much worn. (A.). 


MIOPAATHC | _ ste 
€YPOPOYKETIA 
TEICAAANHY 
IWFAYKYTATW 
MN////////X APIN 


MiOpaddrns, cf. No. 230. 


192. Lbid.—Stele with figures of a man 
pediment. (A.). 


ACKAHTTIOC 
KAIZI-NWNKAI 
CoYCoYCccoy 
COYTTATPIKAI 
AOY AHMHTPI 
ZWCHAANHMHC 
XAPIN 


Lovaous, cf. No. 138. 


193. Ibid.—(A.). 


////PHAICZ2// 
MoLCKAIKYNE 
\NOCEYTPO//0 
TIATPIKAIM-T//// 
\CYAEIAN-M-M//// 
////X//P1N 


McOpad(a)rns 
Evdopov xé Ta- 
teis Mavn b- 
l@ yAuUKUTAT@ 


po[juns] xapuv. 


and a woman in the triangular 


"AcKAnTrLos 
Kai Znvev cai 
Lovcous Lov- 
cov TaTpi Kai 
Aovdn unrtpi 
Soon mynuns 
xapw. 


Adblpnrdis Zwol[e- 

pros kal Kuvte- 

alvos Evrpo[ir@ 

maTpi Kai pnt pi 

"AcvuXeravy pvnplns 
xapwv. 


L. 2. Kuvteavos for Kuvtiavos, Quintianus. 
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194. Ibid.—(A.). 
//YPKYPIACi 11 A]tp. Kupiéa [Eppo- 
' //ENOYZI-NWN ylévou Znvev- 
| UCCINTYCTEK ols olv Tis Téx- 
NOICEPMOFENO vows ‘Eppoyévo(v) 
KEMACATWIAY 5 «xé Maod t@ yrv- 
KVTATWMOYAN KUTAT@ [Lou aVv- 
APIAHHTPIWAAée Spt Anuntpio ’Are- 
ZANAPOYANEC Edvdpou avec- 
THCAMCNZWN ste Thoap(e)v Cav- 
/////|/MNHMHC 10 res] pvrjpns 
I/II APAN xa per. 


Maca (f.) at the neighbouring Iconium, C.Z.G. 3998; on the name, 
see Ramsay’s interesting remarks, Classical Review, 1898, p. 337. 


195. Jbid.—Altar-slab, broken at the sides. Below the first line are 
figures of a man and a woman on a panel. (C.). 


////MOYNATINHAY//// Adp. ?] Modva yun Ad[py- 
////(OCOYPANAE At]os Odpar(ds Keé 2) 
////YPHAIOLIOYPAN A]vpy[A]coe Odpar- 
////K ALAA®PHNOCKAI ds] xal Aagpyvos Kal 
////\ANOCKEMANOCAC 5 Mldvos xé Mavocas 
[//1ECTHCANENEXA avléotnoay éveya 
(uvjpns). 


L. 2. A€ on the stone. ‘Npavds above, No. 55, but here possibly 
Ovpar{cos] should be restored. L. 4. Aadpnvos at Laodiceia (Kata.), Ath. 
Mitth. xiii. p. 236, where it seems to be an ethnic. 


196. Jbid.—Altar-stone, with man and woman. (C.). 


A/P HAIAT Po Adpnr/a [II ]po- 
KNALAIN® A kra tdi a- 
NQPSIS WEA I vopel Adpnrl- 
GO nMvcci @ M[@lvo[e]i 
NIMC TAC avé|oTno- 
HIMBA LAN ev] xai av- 
THZ™MCA TH Caoa 
MNHMHC punuens 


XAPIN xapw. 
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197. Ibid.—In the cemetery: grey marble block. (C.). 
////MMwESuNlOYCYNTY//// 
/||/PMANOAWPOYKEAOKII//// 
///NOYZWNTECMH MICS //// 


198. Jbid.—In a fountain. (C.). 





AYPTIMOTICANTITIA | Avp. Tiportis ’Avtima- 
POYANE CTHCAZWNTIP, tpov avéaotnoa Lav mp- 
ONWNMETATHCIFAYKY Ov@Y META THS YAVKU- 





| 

| 
TATHCCYNBIOYTIAY | rérys ovvBlov Tav- 
AHCMNHM7APIN | Ans pvijulns x]dpw. 


gpovar, cf. No. 242, &e. 
This inscription is probably Christian. 


199. Jbid.—In the village. (A.), 





APSMIPOC "Ap(jALos) Mipos 

YIOCAIOMH vios Avopn- 

AoYCYNTM@ dov ovv TH p- 

HTPIMOYTIPI ntpt pou IIpi- 
ElIANECTHC 5 el avéotno- 

ATWIAYKY @ T@ yAUKU- 

TATWUMoY TAT@ "OU 

TIATPIAIOoM matpi Avop- 

vac. (48n). 

L.1. ’Apyros: cf. "Apedréa, FHS. 1898, p. 122, No. 69. L. 4, 


No. 117. 
This inscription is perhaps Christian. 


| The rest are certainly Christian :— 
200. Jbid.—Poor lettering. (A.). 


AYPTTVAOCKAI Adp. Iladados «ai 
FAICKAIIWAN Taus wai “Iwav- 

| HCCYNKAPTTIAHH ns adv Kapriava 
HHTPIAVTWN untpt adrav 
KAITAICTYFAT 5 Kai tais Tuyat- 
PACINAVTHCZW paow avtns Za(on Ké 2) 
TIP1 El Kerexanxenon|a IIpeei xé Téxrn xé Nova 
CINWTTATPIAYT Xlv@ watpl avt- 
WNANECTHCAN @v avéoTnoav 
MNHMHCXAPIN 10 prnpns yap. 














Tipores for Tipodeos like Dpodyis for Ppovyios (No. 149), Sayapis for 
Layapios (No. 250), etc. See J.H.S. 1898, p. 118, No. 59. Tlpovay for 


I] prei, 
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L. 2. Vacs for Tasos. L. 7. TéxrAn for @éxAy, like tuyatpdow for 
Ovyatpdow. L. 6. Zwrprec is hardly probable; the engraver seems to have 
omitted several letters after ZW, as in No. 199, 1. 8; he can hardly have 
meant f@(cais). L. 8. Was Sivw(vc) meant ? 


201. Ruined Turkish village on the hills near Meidin. Slab with 
moulded margin. (A.). 


AYPHKAATIOINIASEDHKAI Avpn(Aia) Kadrro[p]via (a)de(A) pn Kai 
TIWAAAEATIHKA MOYNAAAE IldXa (a)der77 Kat) Modva ade- 
ATIH MNNA MNHCXAPIN Aart) pvvdpvns (!) xadpev. 
EITICOEAHCIETE EZ tis Perna Ere- 
PONETTENBAAEECCE 5 pov érevBanre (!) éoGe 
AYTWOPOCTONGEON avT@ ppos Tov Oeov. 


LI. 2,5,6. ade for adergi), Exe for 2ote (= ax), Ppds for pos. Such 
interchanges occur frequently in inscriptions of Lycaonia and of the country 
south-east of Amorion. 


202. Jbid.—Plain stone with margin. (C.). 


TL. 

[liane POYOC Aupy Atos ‘Potdo- 

///ICYIOCTIMOS s vies Tipob- 

//// EOYTIPECBBS éov mpeaB(vTEpos mpeaBuTépov) 
////ANECTHCATH | avéoTnoa TH 
-FAYXYTATHMO yAvyuTatn [o- 
VAAEADHOEXA v dderdi Béyr- 

HAANHAMAHCX API n mYHnLNS YapL- 
N+ v+ 


XI. The country round Amorion. 


§ 1. Into the centre of the Axylos, the region around Ala Dagh, we 
did not penetrate ; but from all accounts it is wholly waste land and contains 
hardly any villages. Nothing of importance ever existed here. Moving on, 
then, towards the west, we pass the limits of the Proseilemmene (which were 
never narrowly defined in this desert country) and enter a district which in the 
earlier centuries formed part of Phrygia, but was assigned to Galatia at the end 
of the fourth century when the province Galatia Salutaris (Secunda) was 
instituted. A description of this district has already been given in the 
Annual of the Brit. School, 1898, p. 59, and need not be repeated here. It is 
sharply marked off from Phrygia Paroreios by the long ridge which runs south- 
east from Emir Dagh. But this ridge does not form an impassable barrier. 
At the north end of the Ak Sheher Lake the crossing is very easy, and this 
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is the line followed by the waggon (araba) road from Piri-beyli and the north 
to Konia—the modern representative of the old road (indicated on the 
Peutinger Table) from Amorion to Laodikeia Katakekaumene (Yorgan Ladik, 
south-east of Ilghin). 

We entered this district by another road which runs over the plain in a 
north-easterly direction and crosses the hills by an easy line to the plain of 
Durgut. As soon as the traveller enters this plain and casts his eye over the 
bare, arid stretches before him, where no tree is to be seen nor any shrub, 
where the soil hardly repays the labour of cultivation and the villages are 
few and far apart, he recognises that he is on the edge of the dreary Axylos, 
which in reality extends from the great Salt Lake to the vicinity of Amorion 
on the west and of Angora on the north. This great desert is still the same 
as it ever was, devoid of vegetation and producing nothing but pasturage for 
great flocks and herds; and no better description of it can be given than 
Strabo’s happy phrase—yuypa! cal wird cal dvaypoBora dporrésia (p. 568). 


§ 2. Harra AND MIskamos.—This corner of it, however, is better than 
the rest and it contained several old settlements. At Khursunlu we found a 
boundary stone with the following legend on either side. (A. and C.). 


203. 
oan 
OPol opol 
= = 
©€W Mew t+ “Opa civ Bee yopiw(v) Micxdpov. 
X vd Pl MK oP | + "Opot cdv Bed yopiwv” Appwr. 
uv Ww 
MIcKh, NAP 
Mov pen, 


In the neighbourhood we then found two sites, one at the Turkmen 
village, Durgut, the other round an old fortress (Ka/é) near Harranlar, on the 
opposite side of the Ova, about 4 miles distant. It seems probable that the 
latter village retains the ancient name HARRA with the plural termination 
-lar added to give it a Turkish sound; compare Harran (=Carrhae) in 
Syria. We may therefore assign that name to the site beside the Kalé, which 
was a fortress of some importance. The walls are now mostly ruinous, but 
parts of the outer one still stand and are built of fair-sized stones laid in 
rough courses without mortar. We found here several fragments of wheel- 
made pottery—imitations of black-glaze Hellenic fabrics and fine black ribbed 
ware and red ware (one piece having a yellow line painted below the rim) ; 
and below the fort there are some rock-cut tombs (unornamented). To this 
site probably belong three inscriptions now at Khursunlu. 








1 The nights and early mornings are very cold in these regions even in summer. 
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204. Inthe mosque. (A.). 


AYAlo MHOHC 
AAACWCKEH 
CYNBIOCAYTOY 
AYAoYAAIAI 
WITATPIAY 
AAAHKETHI 
AIAMHTPIAY 
TEPTIAECTH 
CANMNMIXA 
PIN 


Adp. Acoundns 
Aadéws Ké 4 
avvBuos avToo 
Aup. Aovéda idi- 

5 @ matpi Adp. 
Aads Ke 7H i- 
dia pntpi Advp. 
Teptia éorn- 
cay pynuns ya- 
pw. 


L.6. Aaéy for Aade?; cf. MevexdrH (No. 150) ete. 


205. Ibid. (A.). 
AVVKYP!AKOCAC 
KAHTTIAAOYKAI 
HCINBIOCAYTOY 


AM MIAAOCVKIOYIAIA 


MHTHKYIAKoCAYP 


Adp. Kupiaxos ’Ao- 
KAnTLadou Kal 

9 aivBios avtod 

"Appia Aovxiov idia 
pnt(pi)> Ku(p)caxds Adp. 


The name Kyriakos is an evidence of Christianity. 


206. Ibid.—In the village. 
AVAOYAIIEA////A'N 
KAM MIANECTHC//// 


TOAECHMA 


(A.). 
Adp. Aovén . . . av 
Ke Appula (a)véotno[av 
TOOE OHpa. 


At Durgut, which we identify with MISKAMOs, there are many remains 


and numerous inscriptions. 


207. Durgut: in the cemetery. A tall slab. (C.; seen also by A.). 





AYPOYANA*WNMENI | 


| KPATOYIAIOICFONE 
'CINAYPMENEKPATH 


| 


| KE11AIA MHTPIKYPIAAH, 


AILONYCIOYICTFAONAH 


NWANECTHCENMAM 
MAHC XAPIN 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Adp. Ovava[E]ov Mev[e- 

Kpatou totais yove[v- 

ow Avp. Mevexpatn 

Ke<u> idla untpl Kupirrn 
5 Avovvatov ‘loyaovdy- 

v@ avéoTnoev pvy- 


ens Xapwv. 


L.1. Cf. Odavakos, Nos. 223, 239. 
L. 5. ICT is just possible, but not probable. Isgaonda is unknown, 


The name was probably Isgawonda (cf. Kardabounda in Isauria). 
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208. Ibid.—(C.). 





AYTIACIKPATHELIAIW//// Adp. Tlaotxpartns idi@ [ma- 
TPIKAIMHTPIMA ZIM //// Tpi kal wntpi Makiu[@ x- 
AIAOY AHAKAIAAEATI//// ai Aovdija kal adedr- 
4ICAWPHC ZANTWK//// fis da@pns Zavre xé 
TIACIKPATHKAAEA//// 5 Tlacuxparn xé aded- 
®HNANAMNHMNC $f Nava pvjpns 

XAPIN yapw. 





L. 4 With dative =ANTW (i.e. Rave) cf. Avdd No. 159. 


209. In a fountain. Above the inscription is a piece of moulding 











(C.). 
////2C ANAHAOICEY TEKNOYNTECENT WB1//// 
//|/NAYPTTACIKPATOYCK AITIATIAKAIMAMA//// 
///KPATHA WP WTEONHKOTIMHM//¥////////////////! 
€s GdANXoLs EVTEKVODITES Ev TO Bilw . . 
-v Aup. Ilacixpdtovs xai Tard cai Mapa . . 
Tlact]epatn awpe teOvnxote u(v)jpu[s yap. 

210. Incemetery. Doorstone: good lettering. (A.). 
COYCOYKAAAI €Elxaiviw Lovcov Kadnu&ké- 
NOYAOYAATHIAIA|..... vou Aovéa TH idia 
rYNAIKIKAIMANIA| al gic yuvatki kai Mavia 
KAIAATEKNOICAW, kai Ad téxvols aw- 
POICMNHMHCXAPIN | pos pvnuns yaptv. 


\ tna 
Kab vVi@ ae 


211. Ibid.—Two figures (male and female) above, (A.). 





AYPMAAPKOCAAEZ Adp. Mdpxos ’AXeé- 
ANAPUKAIAY dvipw kai Avp. 
TIGIAAALALAM TéOrra idla p- 
HOPITATEIK Opi Tartei Kxé 
TIATPIAAEZAN matpt AnreEav- 
APWMMIC Spe uynuns 


XAPIN xapuv. 
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212. In the village. Rectangular slab. (A. and C.). 


Tov xrvrov ev ruvutoicr Tov |Hmvov ev . . . Eworct 
avépa tray |Tipwy TO yévos ey wepon@v 

» a , a e , > ‘ bea 

évOa | Aapav Somos odtos 0 Adtvos evtos | éépyer, 
dv Tov KedvoTaTn Se(uato ovr[B]io| Ty 

Aopva Sdpov KrerT0d Toctos Pirias Sé | Ovyatpos, 
thv OvarévtiAXav adore | por Kadeov. 
A \ , , Lal \ > , , 

Loi 8 Aéyo, Eéve,| Tada Kai éaoopévotor wibéc Be 
Tous yap éraupovtas eicé | Te KHSos Exet. 

Adp. Aouva [Z]o- 

TLiKOD TO Ldiw avdpi wv 

@ (Sie dvdpi pvrjuns 

, 

xapwv. 


This is perhaps Christian. L.2 ENEPNAIIEMOICI. The sixth letter 
may be ©, 


213. Ibid —(A.). 


THNAFAQHNAAOCXO Thv ayabnv aroyo(v) Kai cadgpova tyrvyéTHV TE 
KAICAODPONATHAYTFE Thy Oduyoxpovinu odTos exe 6 Somos 
THNTETHNOAIFOXPON! evyevixny Addn<n>v péy’ apvpovos avodpos axort[ev: 
HNOYTOCEXEIOAOMOL @[xa] POovos xotéwy Hptrace Thy ddoxov" 


EYFENIKHNAOAHHNMAEPAMY  ofjua éf 108? Bera [ldro]s roars eivera pynuns 
MONOCANAPOCAKOITH W,//// KadrcEevos vids Avopndeos yepody éoicy (sic /). 
PCONOCKOTEWNHPTTACETHN 

ANOXONCHMAEHTOAEAEIMA 

p! “CTIOCICEINEKAMANHMHC 

KAAILZENOCYIOCAIOMHAE0C 

XEPCYNEOICIN 


214. In village. (A.). 





NOCIAIW | -vos idie 


TTATPIAYPAA matpt Aup. ’Ad- 
[EZANAPWI/M eEavipo [xé] p- 


HTPIAOCAANI ntpt Aopr[n. 
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Christian Inscriptions :— 
215. (A.). 


TAT ATM 
YAEYKEIOCZWTIKC 


ONOCENSGAAEKIAAI 
TION | 
KAAEAIOIKONXHPOVN, 


TONAETEAMOCXONE 
KYPIAAAMOVM-TPI 


ININITHCANTOAECM 
_////;\NAMOCYNIC ENEKE 
_ NHI PTEIM-NEKVEC// 


L. 3. N perhaps misread for Af, 











216. Ina mosque. (A.). 
JIITTH IMIAKNPIAMAP KO// 
JIN WYK OK AA NYE /| 
//1/ IBY ELAM AN APIAYTH/ 

/MIAYFE KNOICAYTWNIAE! 
IDEKY PIKAAHKAYPLAl] sic 
YAAEP I/HITHCANE ¢/} 

RCE MMIMIIMTIT// Hind N 

WALL LLL 


217. In the cemetery. (C.). 


<< PME) 
MAM AKEANI 
KEI\W AAECZAN 
APWKEAYPCAB 
BATICYAIWAN 
~ APITAYKITA'T W 
AENNAMAMA, 
K TEKNW A WP) 
AVANCE ANAPO) 

ECTHCAKIAMITH 
MHKCXAPIN 


H.S.—VOL. XIX. 
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v Aevxetos Zwrex[ov 


(y)ovos evOade Kips, 


Kad (8) €dutrov oixov xnpov T[ae]- 
tov O€ TE MOaXOY, KE 
KupidXa@ pou pntpi 


dvéa |rnoa<v> T0d€ o(7)u- 
a plynuoovyns évexe- 
vy 1) yap TEeLpn vexveo| ot. 


T'y(a)iov seems unsuitable. 


Avpy]Ala Kupia Mapxolv 
Zlotind Kra[vd}e- 

(lou ? eidi@ avdpi adri[s 

Kjai réxvois avtov Taei- 

@ x(e) Kupirrn xé Adp. Talio- 
v (=@) dap [ad] ris avéo[r- 
noelv Hrl%- 
ula xp. 


Av]p. Me[vve- 

as] Mapa xe ’Avi- 

xeim 'AreEdv- 

Spm xe Adp. LaB- 

Batis Anpa vdl@ av- 

Spl yAvKitat@ 

Mevvég Mapa 

Ke TéeKV@ GOPY 

Adp. AreEavipp 
Zornoa Kyurh[pior] 

pvr} ]uns xapev. 
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218. Ina fountain; worn and faint. (A.) 


+ENOAK//TAKITEKAAYZENOCKE//W fEv@a x[a]taxite Karvéevos xé [Z]o- 
TIKOCANATNWTHCOOPAM/ NO*%"M TUKOS avayvea(a)tns: Spa plé]v od(v) w[vy- 
MHCANI AOONKAEOCECETETO?: ns a<v>yadov Kr€os Evete Toialt, 
AYTOCAEONTICTPOHKOCANETH//// avdtos Aeovtis mponkos avé(c)ryloa 
TWNYAIWNTEK//(INMNHMHCX AP!// Tov vdiwr Téx[v]ov uvynuns xap[ur, 
WITACAN+APITACOEOCKATEXECEW////  wacar (!) yapitas Beds Katéxe(v)oe o[77. 

For the conclusion cf. the following inscr., 1. 6. 

L. 4 rponxos, 1.c. mpootxos, seems to be a civil official like the modern 
mayor: cf. Const. de Themat. 34 ti Avxavids ; ti Owpais 0 mpoorxos ; In 
Theophanes 612 apooxos is the major-domo of the Frankish King. The 
term occurs also in No. 219 and in an inscription copied by me at Mandra 
keui, N.E. of Afion-Kara-Hissar, Evi tod Oeodideotatov Ké oowwTatov 
én(t)oxorrov Kwotavtivou xé mponkou Ipivecimiou x.7.A. 


219. Ibid—(C.). 


tTMoyun év rapodvacv (= ovow) hv ér- 


~ MNHMHE NTTAPOAYCCINHNET 
EY¥ ENAAMACTTPOHKOCEN@A 
KATAKITE MATPWNAKAAHTE 
TINOCCYNBIOCAAMATIPO Hkoy 
MENANHTOPOC ANA POCAPIC 
TOY WTITACAC XAPI TACQEQCKA 
TEXEVCETTPOCWNTTH WKE MPP 
AMHNAG@EOC TTOPENASRAEA 
WKENAYTOCTPAAAMACTTPO 
HKOCCYNYEIIC IN K OYPATPACIN 
ECTHCAN TONYKON EWNON 
© $PAMENOYNMNH MH CAPAGON 


evEev Aayds mponkos, év0a 
kataxite Matpova KadryTe- 
Tos ctvBios Aaya mponxouv 
MeyaArnTopos avdpos apic- 

Tov, @ mdaas yapitas Deos Ka- 
TEXEVTE TPOS WT, @ KE LUPL- 
a eira Beds mopev ayrad’ &- 
wKev: avtos y(ap)? Aapas mpo- 
nKos avy veldow Ke Ovyatpaow 
éotncav Tov dKov éwv(t)ov 


KNEOCECETE TO -** MNHMHCXAPIN Odpa peév odv pwvnpns ayabov 
Kré€os EceTe Tolior] uvypns yap. 


There are also some other more or less fragmentary texts. 


§ 3. SELMEA.—Durgut Ova is separated from the plain on the east of 
Amorion (in late times called Pankaleia*) by the hill called Kurshunlu Dagh 
and the greater mass of Bayad Kolu (kol=‘ arm’) immediately west of it. 
The latter is a conspicuous landmark for many miles to the north, and a very 
useful point for the cartographer. Between these hills and the ridge 
bounding Phrygia Paroreios there is a little recess called Eshme Ova con- 
taining two or three villages, the chief of which is Geuz-Oren (‘eye-ruins, 
two hours north-west of Durgut). Geuz-Oren marks the site of a township 
(Sos) called SELMEA. Nothing is known of it beyond what may be learned 
from the following texts; doubtless it was subject to Amorion,? whose 
territory probably extended south-eastwards as far as the borders of Galatia 





1 Leo Diaconus, p. 170; A.G. p. 281 (ef. 2 Atleast until Pissia became independent (if 
Piribeyli represent Pissia, as is most probable, 


§ 5). 


Class. Review, 1899, p. 187). 
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and Lycaonia (Proseilemmene). The village lies on, or close to, one of the 
roads from Ak-sheher (Philomelion) to Angora vid Yuzuk-bashi and Tahadjir 
(on the Sangarios). 


220. In the cemetery: stele with triangular pediment containing the 
relief reproduced below from C.’s sketch. (A.). 





Aup. Hamas Taiov 





Ke T'aios Llamas 6 


AYTIATTALFALOY a s - 

KFAIOCITATIAC Gif] vios avtod Ure[p 

Y 100 AY TOY Y TIEvit T]his €avtav co[tn- 

HATE AY TONCW/ii; 

fi AC M-NI CEAMERWU ir 
EYXIIN Evy. 


pilas Myvi Sedpenr[o 


221. Jbid—Altar, with relief of Mén standing, below the inscription : 
a bunch of grapes on two other sides: the fourth side has been cut away by 
modern stone-hunters who intended to reface the stone and transport it to 
Ak-sheher. (C. and A.). 


Llu MOCCEAMTIA NW AE ‘O 84]uos Lerp[e]nvav 
WUHNI, €YXHN M]nvi edynv. 


The Phrygian god is worshipped all over Galatia; see above No. 44 
and below, under XII. 

222. Inthe cemetery. Tall pillar (square in section). Above, a man 
and a woman in very low relief. (A.). 

AYMAPKOCKAYKA?//////// Avp. Mapkos xé Adp. Ka{oap- 


APOCTREAYTON//////// Spos To éavtev [ra- 
TPIAOYAGMMLXA tpi AovrA@ wvnuns Xa- 
PINS TILANTOYT® pw. Tis av rovt@ 
TOEPLOKAKOCTIOIHE! TO Epy@ KaK@s ToLnces 
AYTHDAOLAITIOITOKAI avyns daos ALrotto Kal 
HAIOYTOD@L Hrlov TO has. 
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223. Ibid.—Tall stele : above, a cross (?) between comb and mirror. (C.). 





| OYANAZOCKAITA Oddvatos wai Ta- 
TEICTIIIAIAGYFA tels [9] ida Ovya- 
iTPIAMMIAMNH tpt Appia pv1)- 

| MHCXAPIN ens xapwv. 


Ovdvatos is a Phrygian name (perhaps formed from Fava& or from 
Fdvacoa, the name of the Nature-goddess in Pamphylia), occurring also in 
No. 239 and at Philomelion (C..G. 3983) ; cf. also no. 207, 1. 1. 

224. Ibid.—(C.). 

EPMOTENns 
IOCNICEpouv «72. 


225. Ibid.—Cover of a sarcophagus. (C.). 


SG sretwen ATTITHHFYMAYTOY .. . ¢ Meveou xe Adpn(Ada) “Aman 1) yuri) adtov 





ARP DMENNEA E TTY HC ANTHE OPON Téxvy a@lpm Mevvéa érinoav THY copov 
ZRIOQABLE ASD MEME XA PIN Ké (|p adeAPO pv jpns yapw. 





226. Jbid.—A destroyed relief in pediment supported by pilasters : 
the inscription is engraved on the entablature. (C.). - 


//// MOTENHCKAI MAPKOC MAinIAMHTPI ‘Ep]uoyevns xal Mapxos Ma[px]ia pnrtpt 
////HMHCX APIN pv] nuns yap. 


227. In the village. A fragment of entablature; large letters. (A.). 








JA¥RAMMIATWIAIWANAPITAY! — Adp. Appia 7o idip avdpi yrv[edTdre 
|KA¥RMAPK OCTWIAIWTIA xé Adp. Mapxos t@ tdip m[atpi ’AdeEa- 
iN APOYMNMCENEKFE vopov (=) pynuns evexe[v. 





‘228. Ruined village (yaila) Kizil Kuyu, some distance to W. Beside a 
well. (A.). ; 


/YPHALOIAIOMIAHEKTION@W ~— AvprAcoe Acoprdns xé Movdo- 

/MAKTATEICKUXAPOYTTATPI ~via xé Tateis Kwxapou rartpi 

//GKAPUKAAEADPWAAEZAN K]oxdpo xé dder@ ’AreFdv- 

APUXAIAAWPAIAIWANAPIKW Spy: Ké Acadapa idie avépi Ko- 

KAPG€EAYTHZWCAMHMHC Kap Ke éavTh aoa pyyjwns 
XAPIN© yap. 
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229. ts ak. Tall pillar (square in section). Very rough letters. (A.). 


AYAOYPAOCLCAICIAIW Aup. Aod<p>Xos Sis idl 

\AEAQWKAYTATIA a]derdo@ xé Adp. Tatia- 

/SHTEIMOGEOCYCYN vy Tecpobéou odby 

TOICIAITEKNOIC sic Tots td<(ous) Téxvots 

TWIAIANAPIAI sie T@ bOd(w) avdpi Ac- 

AlOM AHMHML sie <8i>o0p(9) 5 wvypns 
//APIN x Jape. 


230. Jbid—In a house near the fountain. Above is a basket. (C.). 


AV PHALPAGW POC KA Aidp. ‘HAodapos xa- 

1ANEZANAPOCIAI i ’AréFavdpos idi- 

WPATPICACUUNINO Y @ patpi La(r)wovivou 

ANEC@HCA NMNH avécOnoav pvn- 
KETHTAY KY xd TH yAvev- 
TATHMHT P|! vies pnrph 

% i Av[p.] Tate Mutpa- 

da]rov. 


L. 8. McOpadarov, also No. 191: for the Mithras cult at Amorion ef. 
Ramsay, Revue des Ftudes Grecques, 1889, p. 17 = Cumont, Textes et mon. rel. 
aux mysteres de Mithra, ii. p. 91. 


231. Jbid.—Broken door-stone. (C.). 


AYPKAPIKO * AIGFENOCYMHTP/ Adp. Kapixo[s] Acoyévou pyrtplt 
KAAAI ATPIAIOFENC // Kadndi[Eéva? xé Ovyjatpi Acoyer[eia 
YK‘ TATOI HM XAPIN yAlu«[u]raroi[s pr ]julns] vapor. 


232. IJbid.—In the wall of a house; worn and faint. (A.). 


CINSYNOYISFIATAPOEKN |v] V'pdmpmacw devdngs (=o1s) Brépor, pire, onpate THdE 


K€CEMNONTAMONOYKEAE mas ad avdpos éod Tal dos Hpmrace, B[da]xavos"Adns, 
HCAC AYAIONHAICANEIKH Adp. Tatel[v] 
TOYEMNE//TIOT HN TIAPAKH ee ea rave i 

Hv POdvos ove €[Oé]Ano[e]v 00 arroXaice (=ar) ow- 


WU MMM PARK OE TO 
MMMM AE NTN e[¥]vov 
wi lla sa hl Sie alta 2. . yap Oéxr[wr ?] Ké ceuvov yadpmov ovK éXeHaas 
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Christian Inscriptions :-— 


233. Geuz Oren. Outside the mosque; pilasters and rope mould- 


ing. (C.). 


lucaty “Os dé [dv caxnv 
KEIPANNPOCENEN Keipay Tpocevev- 
KHECTEAYT WIP | Kn, €oTe AUTO TP- 


| \OC@EON ds cdr. 


234, Kizil Kuyu yaila. In the cemetery. Solid sarcophagus-shaped 
stone ; inscription at one end: very faint. (C.). 


ENOAAEKATA "Evade xatd- 
KITEMAPY OC | «ite Mapxos 
‘EMOTENHCE Ke] ‘E[p]uoyévns 

X  ACEAGO) 1... GBedo- 
NTEKNATIMO i] téxva Tepo- 
SEEOYMNHMHE Béov pynuns 
XAPIN yapw 





The brothers are perhaps the same as those mentioned in no. 226. 


235. Ibid.—Similar stone. Ornamental cross within a circle (on one 
side). Faint. (A.). 
+Adplrrios Tip- 
0Ois avéo<a>TN- 
oa Tov éuov Té- 
xvov IloAvKa- 


pTrov Ké THs ap- 


Ll. 6-8. MA ACTH CAYT plolotis avt- 
BIA YAMNH od Adéa pvn- 
MHC KAP! Ct ens yapu(v) + 


236. Jlid.—Similar stone with similar cross. (A.). 


ENGA// EKA/// "EvOa[S]e xalta- 
/ITET /TAC/// kere U[a]}aas [Tip- 
OCEUM!/ PKUT// obéov M[d]pxov . . 
MNHCX 4//////// pvnuns x[apev. 


MH 
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§ 4. Siri OReENt—Between the lower slopes of Bayad Kolu and the 
plain round Tcheltik (see the map) is interposed a long, narrow ridge called 
Seifi Oreni, which derives its name from an old site on its slopes fifty minutes 
south-south-west of Kutchuk Hassan, a village on the edge of the reedy 
marsh Ak Gidl. This site goes by the name Kalé (‘Fort’) and from it are 
said to have come inscriptions Nos. 237 and 238; beside it there is a deserted 
cemetery with old stones, but otherwise we could see only very slight traces 
of ancient life. Formerly the ruins were doubtless more conspicuous, else 
they could hardly have given their name to the long ridge on which they 


lie. 


237. Kutchuk Hassan: in the oda wall. [The stone is reproduced 
from C.’s sketch]. (A.). 
. . Mévavépos [Me- 


vavopou o Ké N[ov- 

vas Myrtpi Terpar|po- 
cate vUTép avOper|wv 
S oaean Ké TeTpaTrodwr ed[ yHV. 





/MENANAPOC/ 





KT € TPATIOAQNEY.// 

















The ‘ Four-faced Mother’ of this quaint inscription is Kybele as goddess 


of the four seasons. Tetpampocwmos is used by Plutarch to describe the four 


sides of an altar (Swpos). 


238. Ibid.—Above is a figure, on the left side of which is a chest, and 
on the right a spindle and distaff. (A.). 


AYPHAICMAZI Avpndis Maki- 
MOYKEAYPHAI pov Ke Adpnri(a) sic 
AMIATAILOY "Auia Tadov 

THIAIATYFA 9 Sia TUya- 
TPIAYPTATEI tpi Aup. Tatei 
AWPHANECTH awpn avéoTn- 
CENMNHMHC oev pYHnLNS sic 


XAPIN yap. 











SEROUS NEG A IN PNT AGS HA 8 
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239. Kurdushan (on the hills, about an hour and a half south-south- 
west of Seifi Greni). Fountain below the village. Copied hurriedly. (A.). 


OYTOCOTVNBOCEXE! 
ANAPECHIAOIDWTANAP 
ICTONAOVAIW NANMEL 
A@YMONAWPO@ANH 
AEFEFWNWCWTINIHE 

// METHTYNVWACINE] 
//PYCEBW MONCAAIAC 
—~MNOTATHKOVINTOVEV 
-ATHPFEFAWCACVNTAV 
KEPOICTEKNOIC MNHMHC 
XAPINCCTEPANWCAN 
OANAZOCKAIMAPKOCTE 
/INEITAL vac, 


L. 2-3. A redundant vin accusative of 3rd declension is not uncommon 


in Phrygian Greek. 


L. 12, Oddva£os, no. 223. Ll. 12-13 give the stone-cutters’ signature, 
if te[y]vetrac (suggested by Prof. E. A. Gardner) is the correct restoration. 


Odtos 6 tivBos éyer|, dvdpes pirol, POTav ap | taTov 
Aovrlwvay pey|dbupov awpobavi | 5é yeyoves, 

drive } y|[a]ueth [o]uv v[i]aow ef |[S]pvee Bwpor- 
@aria a |[e]uvotatn Kovivrov Ou\yatnp yeyadoa 

adv yru| Kepois réxvois pvyjuns | xdpw éotepdvwcar: | 
Ovdvakos cai Mapxos te |[x]vettar 


240, Ibid.—In the village. 


AYPBACHCTIATIACKICTPATONE! 
KHCYBIOCAYTOYEAYTI/NOE 
XNOICMAEAI/KP AIWAUPOICMHHC 


XAPIN 


Adp. Baojjs Taras xé lotpatovei- 
4 > na ¢ A , 
Kn avB.os avtov éavt[aly 0é- 


vos M 
yap 


L. 3. Perhaps the first name is some form of Masa (No. 194). 


241. Ibid.—Stele with fragments of two figures. (A.). 





| IC THAANNECOP|A 
| TIOAYAEAAAONIE 


| /AAEKEITETATII 


AMV oYoAIFoNA 





N 
A 


////Al//WCIMOYMIC ey 


C 





. Ke Tal@ a@pors pynpns 





(A.). 





‘TotHdAnv eoopas 


moXvdédaXov év- 





Ode xeite Tatia- 


vf) [Z]wotuou Mickda- 


Snvovd drAlyov dS. . . 
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242. Ibid.—In village. 
festooning. (C.). 


AYPH-KAPIKOCMENNEOY OF// 
EAYTWCYNBIWPOAINKEAY// 
TW ZUNETTPON UNNEMIC X APIN 
KATITIAYIWZWNTI 


Figures of man, woman, and child, with heavy 


Avpy(Atos) Kapixds Mevvéou 07 

éavt(od) cuvBie ‘Podivy Ké éav- 

TO Cav Ké Trpovar pwns KapLV 
A a ea rn 

Ke Amd vio Cavte. 


L. 1 04 for 7H, 1. 3 mpovar for ppovdr: cf. above Nos. 198, 200, 201, 


240, ete. 


243. Ibid. (A) 


ve 200 | 

oo 1AIW 
Tat pi AYEIPHNEW 

Ke ader\ W AIOMHAH 





Eipnvaios also Nos. 99, 244, 
tung, pp. 341, 338. 


piNH MHCX APIN| 
N|ANAMAMAL | 
ENOLOKO MH 


rep te 


On Nava, Mapa, Kretschmer, Finlei- 


244. Hadji Fakir (two hours and twenty-five minutes from Kutchuk 


Hassan). Inthe cemetery. (A.). 


AYPHAIOCEIPHNEOLCMA 
NO¥C¥NTHEAYTOYCL// 
NBIWZOHCEA¥TOICZWNT 
ECKPPoNo¥NTECKATELKE 
¥ ACANQOIAOLCTOPFIACE// 
EKENS© KTICANTA*¥THT// 


MTX EAP ATIPOCOICEIOP 


Adpyrwos Eipnvéos Ma- 

vou avy TH éavTod a[v- 

vBiw Zéns éavtois Cavt- 

es Ke hpovovvTes KaTETKeE- 

vacay piroactopylas é[v- 

exev > Ké Tis dv TavTy T[F 
oTHAN KaKhv| yEelpa mpocoice: dp- 


[pava téxva XitroToO K.T.A.| 


Zon in C.L.G. 3765, 4165, Ath. Mitth. xiii. p. 242, ete. 


245. Sakushagh (on north side of Ak Gidl): stele. (A.). 


NEYKIOCTATA 
Tw ELAIWTIATPI 
MNHMHCXAPIN 


Aevxwos Tata 
a > , ‘ 

T@® cidi@ matpi 
‘ . 


mnuns xapev, 











Ar LAREN ENS aeRO ERENETENCE 


ca ITS Tes 
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§ 5. PrriBeyLi (? prssta).—Under the western corner.of the Seifi Oreni 
ridge, in a favourable situation, well-watered by a two-fold stream which 
presently loses itself in the plain (except perhaps in winter, when it may 
possibly reach the Sangarios), lies the large village Ashagha (‘ Lower’) 
Piribeyli. Here there is an extensive site on both banks of the stream which 
comes down from Yokaru Piribeyli and waters the gardens of the village. 
Both the village and the cemeteries are full of remains of all sorts; on the 
slopes on the south side of the stream there are numerous ‘ door-stones’ 
lying about, probably in their original position; and on a round hill beside 
them large squared blocks may still be seen in situ. Clearly this was a town 
of some importance and Prof. Ramsay has proposed to identify it with Pissra, 
one of a local group of bishoprics under Amorion (p. 233); but at present 
there is not sufficient evidence to fix with certainty either Pissia or Klaneos, 
another member of the same group.1 We copied every inscription we could - 
find in the hope of discovering the name—but in vain. Some of these have 
already been published by Ramsay amongst the series of Phrygian texts in 
Kuhn’s Zt. f. vergl. Sprachf., N.F. viii. p. 381 ff. (Nos. xx.—xxiv.), Our 
copies generally confirm his, but there are a few differences. 

In No. xxiv. (at the top of which there is a representation of a horse- 
man, doubtless Mén) ll. 5-6? read 

€YEMOIA//// 


TMAACOIGEOCANTATIOAOIT//// 
ie.Oca] ed éuol d[s]7Aa cor Geos dvtamodar[o]. Cf. No. 246. 


No. xx., l. 1 (according to my copy) begins //, TONTIEIOL, @.e.[Avp.] 
Tlovréios, and in 1.3 I have AAAKE*TITETIKMENOL, @¢. adaxer tuTE- 
Tixpevos, Without initial € ; cf. J.H.S. 1898, p. 122, No. 68. Above the in- 
scription is a row of small figures ; the frame work of the two doors underneath 
is decorated with grapes and vine leaves; and the eight panels are filled 
with representations of various articles of household furniture (including 
amphora, jug, vases, fish on a plate, bed, mirror, etc.) and implements (spade, 
hammer, hook). 


246. In an old cemetery ten minutes south of Agz-atchik (Yokaru), on 
one road from Piribeyli to Ak-sheher. Stele with linear ornamentation of 
vine-leaves and grapes ; comb, mirror, and basket above the inser. (A.). 


IS THAHNESOPAZKA ‘lorHrnv €copds xa\tala@ypador, adra | vonoov 
TAZWIrPA bo NAAAA ~- }) trovBov na|téyer Tatelas xarijs | iepedns 
NOHEONHTYNBONKA ’"Apréwtdos | xovpns Bacirnidos 4) | mpoxdOnrac 
TEXEITATEIACKAAH- jv ia | ropyis évexev avip | éds évOad’ Erercev 


1 [At the time of writing there was another fore, practically certain.] 
possibility, viz. that Pissia lay in the plain 2 In 1. 2, my copy reads CYNBIOC and in 
north-west of Amorion ; but an examination of oe de 4S 

‘ , 3 . We did not see nos, xxii. and 
this district, which I made in Sept. 1899, CAYTWN a 
shows that only small villages existed there. 
The identification with Piribeyli seems, there- 


xxiii, 
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IEPEIHLAPTEMIAOL Adp. Kapixos Novvas 


KOYPHCBACIAHIAOCH Tariq ovvBip Kat Ov- 
yatpi Xapitiw cai Nov- 


TIPOKAOHTAI > HNIC ye wn 
TOPFHCENEKENANHP eeu 

EOCENGAAETEICEN Tis 88 raven rh lorndn 
TATIALCYNBIWKAI®6Y kal Sav Seva wa0orto 
CATPIXAPITINKAINOY kai Oavewr Ere Sevva: 
NAYIWFAYKYTATOIC “Oca ed euoi SirG cor Oeds (sc. dvtamddoiT0). 


MNHMHCXAPIN®S 
TICAETAYTHTHICTHA 
KAKHNXEIPATIPoCoICE! 
KAIZWNAEINATIASGOITO 
KAIGANEWNETIAEINA 


OCAEYEMOIAITIAACOISGEOL 


247. Piribeyli. In the village. (A.). 


AM MIA ANTIIOYOYEATHP "Appia [Il ]avriov Ouyarnp 
“///1¢ AEATTHAATIANAICIAI Saaja éavrh Sardvacs i6i- 
I||[CAHNAPIOICX@NKAITEIMOO = az|s Snvapios % gv’ Kai Tetpob- 
////ANAPIKAITEKNOICKAIEFLO  ¢@] avdpl cai réxvots Kai eyyo- 
LPN Le) Se ts CHAAAMIA vows 2]dlors 7) "Appia 
Pee CX APIN pomulns xa pur. 
Ilavarvos for Tavgios i.e. Tavdaros or Wapdaros (fem. Taydéa). 


248, Ibid.—Door-stone, half buried. (C). 


K APIKOCAAHNOO)1/A//// Kapixos Mynvodid[ou ydv- 
KYTATHKYPI .. . AANH//// xutdtn Kupi[rArn] wri [uns yap 
KAIEATWZ WNETTOIHC//// kai éato Cav érroinalev. 


249. Ibid.—Double doorstone with small figures in relief: in pediment, 
eagle standing, with wings displayed. (A.). 
///[NAPONEIKOCMENANAPOYTHIAIALYNAIKI 
///|/MIAKAITHOYFATPIA MIA MNH MHCXAPIN 


N 
////AITWTTENO EPWANAKAITHTTENG E//// 
AMIAMNHMHCXAPINZWCIN 
’Alvdpdvecxos Mevavdpov 7H ida yuvarki 
"Ajuda wai th Ovyatpi Apia mw. x. 
klai tO rwevOep@ "Avva cai TH TevOelpa 
‘Aula pynjuns yap Saou, 














SRG os EEE RIE Ta 
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250. Jlid.—Altar-stone with inscription on upper margin: below 
ornamental wreaths, and pedimental door. (A.). 


[///APAPICEYTYXA LJayapis Edtuyd 
I/IEKNWEAYKYTATW Tléxv@ yAuKUTAaT@ 
MNHMHCX APIN Mh. x. 


251. Jbid.—Similar stone, in a vineyard. (A.). 


KAPI eagle KOCME Kapiros Me- 
NANAPOVEAVTWZWNETIOICEN vavipou éavte Lav érovcev. 


252, Ibid.—Very faint. (A.). 


AY AAAAEZANAPW// Adp. AG ’AreEdvipw [[. . . . Ke 
IAIWANAPIXEAC WeE//// iSi avdpi Xéro xé [06- 
XN//ICAOMKK AAE2//// xv[o}is Aduve Ké ’AreE[av- 
APLENOYNAKKYPIAK//// Spe xé Novva xé Kupia «[é Mn- 
TPOTTAN-KMENEAKK Y//// tpoTravyn Ké Mevvéa xé Ku[pir- 
AH/AENTAMHMICX AP//// Aln - + + + mY. 


Xédrgos for Kédcos, i.e. Celsus. Mytpomavns for Myntpodarns ; compare 
nos. 200, 201, 240, 242, etc. 


The following three lie on the hill-side opposite the village. 
253. Jbid.—Triple doorstone. (A.). 
AYPAAAHLZWTIKOYKAIKOAPATIAAA//// 
Adp. Addins Zwtixod cai Kodpatirda . . . 


254. Ibid—Large doorstone. (A.). 
(bird in wreath) HNB 
KAPIKOCMENANAPOYEAYTWZC//// 
OCANKAKWLCTTYHCE!TOHPW//// 


‘ 4 € a lal 
Kapixos Mevavdpov éavte fay . . 
« an ‘ a 
‘Os av kaxds Tune: TO Np@lov ..... 


255. Jbid—Doorstone. (A.). 
///|C ANT WNIOCXEIAWNTHEAVTOV/!// 
///HCX APINKAIEAVTWZWNKAI¢//// 
Taio]s ’Art@vios XeiAwv TH éEavtod [oun Bio 
pvnp|ns yap Kai éavt@ Cav Kai [povar. 


There are also several other fragments. 
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256. Ibid.—Outside the village. Stone decorated with ox-heads and 
garlands much broken. (C.). 


/!// MMI AMHTPC//////// 
///|/MMNHMHCXAP//////// 
/HITIOIHCENECTAIAYTW 
////POCTON@ EON 


"Alupla Mytpolpavous? .. . 
. pynpns xaplw .. . 
“Os dp 5€ . . Kax@s] rroujoe[e], Eorar avT@ 
qm |pos tov Oeov. 


§$ 6. ToListoKHORA and ABRostoLA.—The plain lying between Seifi 
Oreni and the hills that fringe the Sangarios las next to be considered. It 
forms part of the district called Djihan-beyli, which includes the country round 
Ak Gidl and extends up towards Inler Katrandji, but about the exact limits of 
which we could not obtain certain information. Tcheltik is now the chief 
village of the plain, but it shows no remains of antiquity except those which 
have been used up in building and repairing the elaborate mosque. But 
about an hour and a half to the north and about the same distance from the 
Sangarios there is an important site, with a necropolis of enormous extent 
nearer Tcheltik ; the foundations of pada may be traced over a large area, 
and numerous door-stones, tcrribly weather-worn, lie beside them. The 
situation was well chosen near the deep-flowing perennial stream that comes 
down from Geuk Bunar and joins the Sangarios immediately below Elles 
Pasha. On the left bank of this river, some distance below the ruins, there 
is quite a labyrinth of rock-cut chambers communicating with each other, 
which the natives call Bolat Hissar.’ 

Before endeavouring to ascertain the name of this site, we must mention 
another, which lies on the right (south) bank of the Sangarios, thirty-five 
minutes west of Hadji Ali Oglu, a village on the river almost due south of 
Sivri Hissar. This site is called Veledler, i.e. ‘the Sons,’ and derives its name 
(so runs the tale) from the sons of a Pasha of Ak Hissar? (Amorion) who 
met their death here while looking after some property belonging to their 
father. There is nothing now to be seen beyond the foundations of an 
enclosing wall and an old cemetery containing ancient stones,—pillars, door- 
stones, ornamented slabs, building-blocks etc. The distance from Pessinus 
(Bala-hissar) is about xi Roman miles. 

Now the Peutinger Table indicates a road running from Dorylaion (Eski- 
sheher) by Trikomia (Kaimaz) to Pessinus and over the Axylos to Egdaua 
(see x. § 4) and thence along the Salt Lake to Archelais. We have already 





1 So the ensemble of rock chambers at Bey- Kale, see Annual Brit. School 1898, p. 71, 
bazar is called Hissar (above i. § 8, p. 65.). m. 1. 
2. For an explanation pf Hamilton’s Hergan 
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discussed the latter portion of this road. The section south-eastwards from 
Pessinus is thus represented :— 


Pessinus xxiiii 


| Abrostola xxiii xi Abrostola xxiiii 


Amurio— 





| Tolosocorio vii 
| Bagrum [etc.] 


\Laudicia catacecaumeno 


This is a terrible jumble; and the cause of the confusion is the same as 
we have already indicated in discussing the latter section of the road (see i. 
§ 6 above), viz. the running together of two diverging roads. What the Table 
meant to describe is (1) a road from Dorylaion by Pessinus to Archelais, 
which cannot pass Amorion, and (2) a road diverging from this one below 
Pessinus and going by Amorion to Laodikeia Katakekaumene. Owing to the 
mixing up of these two roads the numbers have become more or less cor- 
rupted, Abrostola is given twice, and stations have been omitted between 
Amorion and Laodikeia. The repetition of Abrostola would easily occur if 
the parting of the ways was at or near the town. Now the roads actually 
diverge a little to the east or north-east of Hadji Ali Oglu. We may be 
allowed, then, to suppose that Veledler represents ABROSTOLA,—until a stone 
turns up to settle the question. So much at least is certain, that Abrostola 
cannot have lain further east; for it was in the province of Asia (Ptol. v. 
2, 23), and the boundary between Asia and Galatia must have passed near 
(probably a little east of) Hadji Ali Oglu. 

The other site on the north of Tcheltik may with fair certainty be iden- 
tified with the Tolosocorio of the Table, i.e. TOLISTOKHORA, a town of the 
Tolistobogioi (Ptol. v. 4,7). The distance from Pessinus is something like 
xxiii Roman miles. The form of the name is not quite certain: one MS. of 
Ptolemy reads TodaoroXopa, four or five ToAactaXwpa, many others 
ToraoraXopa. But the conjecture Tolistokhora is most probable. We 
may therefore provisionally emend the Table on this wise :— 


Pessinus xxiii 


ps | Tolistokhora 
err | [vii Bagrum etc. ] 





The road from Amorion to Laodikeia goes by Tyriaion and Sinethandos 
(Kadyn khan), whence Laodikeia is xx Mp. The road across the Axylos doubt- 
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less passed by the north side of Ak Gidl to Eudokias and Glavama; but the 
centre of the Axylos is still an unknown land. 

These conclusions will be found to agree remarkably well with the 
positions assigned to the towns by Ptolemy. See Prof. Kiepert’s map in 
Franz’s Fiinf Inschriften u. fiinf Stddte in Kleinasien. 


§ 7. THE MARCH OF MANLIUS.—The route followed by the consul 
Gnaeus Manlius Vulso in 189 B.c. between Synnada and the River Lalandos 
(Bunarbashi Su) has been described by Prof. Ramsay in Revue des Etudes 
Grecques 1889, p. 22 f. and has recently been discussed at length by Dr. Korte 
(Athen. Mitth. 1897 p. 1 ff.), who has effected some improvements and, in 
particular, has fixed the sile of GORDION opposite Pebi, on the Sangarios (cf. 
above). It cannot be said, however, that even this section of the march is 
settled beyond dispute. We have elsewhere pointed out that Dr. Korte’s 
suggestion to place Anaboura at Siirmene and to see in it the earlier name 
of the bishopric Augustopolis is disproved by our discovery of the Eulandra 
inscription.2 His identification of Abbassos, however, with a site a little 
south of Geume (Ramsay placed it at the village itself) is more convincing ; * 
and the Lalandos was proved by Ramsay to be the Bunarbashi Su, which 
flows from a great source near Amorion in a northerly direction to join the 
Sangarios. 

The next section of the Consul’s march lay over the plain east of 
Amorion by Tyscon, where ambassadors of the Oroandeis * came to meet the 
Roman general : inde ad Plitendum, deinde ad Alyattos, where envoys came 
from the friendly Galatian chief Eposognatos requesting him not to be in a 
hurry to attack the Tolistobogioi® until he himself should try to persuade 
them not to reject reasonable conditions. Manlius consented, and leading 
away his army per Axylon quam vocant terram encamped at Cuballum Gallo- 
graeciae castellum, where the Gaulish horsemen attacked him and suffered a 
defeat. Then seeing that they were bent on resistance, Manlius marched 
continentibus itineribus to the Sangarios, over which he threw a bridge and 
marched along its left bank to Gordion. 


1 The fact that I omitted to consult the map ferret, which Dr. Korte prefers because Manlius 
until the above argument was finished may be ist ja seit geraumer Zeit im Gebiet der Tolisto- 
considered to lend some confirmation to it. bojer. But Livy’s only authority was Polybius, 

2 Annual Brit. School 1898, p. 50-1. whom he certainly misunderstood: for, as 

3 But the road from Mandri fontes (which Weissenborn pointed out, Eposognatos’ am- 
he seems to place at In-Bunar, north-east of _ bassadors return with the news that his mission 
Mandra keui) is not ‘all down hill,’ as he had failed and that the Gaulish chiefs had 


declares, in seeking to account for the long 
day’s march of 29 or 30 kilometres (20 MP.). 
There is a lofty pass to cross. 

4 It seems doubtful if the Oroandeis are the 
Pisidian tribe (Orondeis). Staehelin is perhaps 
right in regarding them as the inhabitants of 
some town in the neighbourhood (Gesch. d. 
kleinas. Gal.). (Cf. Livy c. 19.) 

5 So Polybius xxii. 20 (Schweighaiiser). 
Livy xxxviii. 18 says ne Tectosagis bellum in- 


fortified themselves on Mt. Olympos,—i.e. the 
Tolistobogian chiefs, for the Tectosages retired 
to Mt. Magaba (c. 19). Polybius’ meaning is 
perfectly clear, uw tpoetavacrivar pnd 
émiBaretv xetpas ois TodrwroBoylos 
Taddras. [I see that Dr. Korte has now come 
to the same conclusion, in Woch. f. Klass, 
Philol. 1898, p. 5. He rightly remarks that 
the passage supplies important evidence as to 
Livy’s historical method. ] 
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“ 


If we must make suggestions for these places, we might suppose that 
Tyscon perhaps lay beside the refugee village Zonk (53 minutes east of Hamza 
Hadji), where there is an ancient site on and around a low hillock. If we 
could be sure that the Oroandeis were the Pisidian tribe of that name, we 
might find an argument for this identification in the fact that the envoys of 
that people met Manlius at Tyscon: for, as Prof. Ramsay has pointed out 
(Hist. Geog. p. 422), the envoys would naturally come by Hadrianopolis and 
Piribeyli. But the Oroandeis are more probably the inhabitants of some 
small town in the vicinity : they afterwards bring the Roman general intelli- 
gence as to the movements of the three Gaulish tribes. For Plitendum we 
will not offer even a suggestion, though we may note- the existence of some 
remains in a cemetery beside the village Kaldirim, which signifies ‘ Pave- 
ment’ or ‘Causeway. Alyatti might be the site which we have identified 
with Tolistokhora and we might suppose that Manlius then drew away south- 
wards to Seifi Oreni. It is certain that he did not penetrate far into the 
Axylos proper, where water and provisions would have been hard to find 
But we fully recognise that these are the merest suggestions and that there 
is not evidence enough to fix the stations with any certainty. 


XII. Galatian Civilisation. 


The primitive remains which we discovered in Galatia (to recall for a 
moment what was shown in detail in Part I.) furnish welcome evidence that 
the central parts of the peninsula shared, as we should have expected, in that 
homogeneous civilisation which spread over the lands of the Aegaean and the 
Levant before the beginning of the first millennial period ; and, in particular, 
they indicate the existence of intercourse with Cyprus by way of the Cilician 
Gates, through which passed one of the oldest trade-routes to the North (cf. 
Hist. Geog. pp. 27-8, etc.). We have found evidence, moreover, of the 
existence in Western Galatia of the civilisation represented by the so-called 
‘Hittite’ monuments of Cappadocia and North Syria, which is apparently 
contemporaneous with the later stages of the Mycenaean culture. Whether 
the Phrygians were already in the land at this time, there is as yet no 
certain means of determining; but the ancient tradition, which places their 
immigration about the end of the tenth century, is not yet shown to be 
wrong.! 

About the Kulturgeschichte of the centuries intervening between the 
Phrygian conquest and the appearance of the Gauls we know hardly 
anything. Existing monuments belong mostly to the period from about 
80 A.D. onwards; and with regard to these we may say that if anyone 





1 From the fact that ‘Trojan’ pottery has ...but more than five hundred, perhaps even a 
been found op the site of what was probably whole thousand, years earlier.’ (Athen. Mitth. 
the Phrygian city Gordion, Dr. Korte con- 1897, p. 25.) But surely that conclusion does 
cludes that the Phrygians had conquered the not necessarily follow. 
country, not ‘about 900 B.c., as Ramsay thinks, 
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familiar with the character of the remains of the Imperial period in Phrygia 
proper were to be set down almost anywhere in Galatia and were asked 
to tell from an examination of the monuments in what country he was, 
he would certainly reply ‘In Phrygia.’ If he looks at the tombstones—sad to 
say, there is little else to see !—he finds that they are of the three common 
Phrygian types,—the altar, the stele (with or without a pediment), and the 
door-stone.t He sees carved on them the common representation of tools, 
toilet articles, etc., or typical Phrygian devices like the eagle standing with 
outstretched wings; he recognizes in the couching or sitting lions which 
decorated the tomb (No. 92, and above vi. § 1), or even served as the actual 
gravestone (as at Pessinus, Ath. Mitth. xxii. p. 48, No. 31), the ancient 
Phrygian motif which goes back to the age of the rock monuments and 
survives on the tombstones, especially in the Praipenisseis country. The 
nomenclature, too, with a few exceptions already noted, is distinctively of the 
Graeco-Phrygian type: the dead are conceived as deified (No. 142); even 
the Phrygian language is there (e.g. Nos. 117, 127). If he looks for evidence 
of the prevailing religion, that also (as we have shown, No. 44, 76, etc.) is 
purely Phrygian: there is no trace of any Celtic cult. 

Perhaps the reader will ask in astonishment, ‘But what of the Celtic 
conquest and the consequent introduction of a Celtic civilisation?’ His 
surprise seems to be shared by Dr. Kérte when he speaks of the astonishing 
tenacity with which Phrygian ideas maintained themselves in spite of Celtiza- 
tion and Hellenization (trotz Keltisirung und Hellenisirung hielten sich die 
phrygischen Vorstellungen mit erstaunlichen Zéhigkeit®), But our astonishment 
vanishes when we realize the facts of the case. In reality the native civilisa- 
tion was entirely unaffected by the Celtic conquest (there was no Keltisirung), 
and the real question rather is, How far did Celtic manners and customs 
retain their purity? Was it the case that Phrygia capta victores cepit? Did 
the Gauls not gradually become Phrygianized, i.e. assimilated to the Phrygian 
civilisation now beginning to be overlaid with a veneer of Hellenism *? 
The facts already adduced would seem to point to an affirmative answer, but 
we must examine the evidence more closely. Prof. Ramsay has pointed out 
(Classical Rev. 1898, p. 341 *) that the invading Gauls were few in numbers. 
The main army numbered 20,000, of whom only 10,000 were fighting men 5; 











1 For the significance of the altar see above, 
no. 142, and the references there given. For 
the importance of the door in Phrygian religious 
conceptions, see Ramsay, CBZ. i. p. 99 ff. The 
door-stone continues in use even in Christian 
times: the raised division between the panels 
easily becomes a cross, and from it is developed 
the later stece with cross in relief occupying the 
centre of the field. I have noticed all stages of 
the transformation in Galatia. 

* Ath. Mitth. xxii. (1897), p. 49. 

3 The Hellenization was little more than 
external : it did not really change the nature of 

H.S.— VOL, XIX. 


Phrygian ideas. The god, for example, may be 
called by a Greek name (since Greek was 
spoken), but he remains the Phrygian god ; he 
is not a Hellenic deity, as the reliefs show. [In 
the great centres of life pure Greek ideas may 
be introduced, but that is a different thing.] 
Thus there is nothing to astonish us in the fact 
that in spite of Hellenization Phrygian concep- 
tions maintain themselves with tenacity. 

4 More fully in the article on Galatia already 
quoted. 

5 Livy xxxviii. 16. 
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and, even if we suppose a few more bands followed, still the total number was 
very sinall. For 46 years after they entered the country they were engaged 
in continual wars, and there cannot therefore have been any great internal 
increase up to the time when Attalos I. penned them within the country to 
which they gave their name (282 B.c.). Now, as Galatia was about 190 miles 
long and 100 broad, it is obvious that the Gauls were merely a small military 
aristocracy ruling over a vastly larger native population, which they reduced 
to the position of coloni, allowing them in the usual way (Caes. Bell. Gall. i. 
31)! to retain two-thirds of the land on condition of paying a fixed proportion 
of the produce. The remaining portion of the land they occupied them- 
selves, leading a pastoral life when not engaged in war,’ while the chiefs 
lived in their fortified castella (ppovpia) surrounded by their clientéle. Such 
castella abound all over the country; we have already described some of them, 
Dikmen Kale (I. § 7), Tizke keui (I. § 5 fin.), etc.; other examples are 
Assarli kaya* (near which Perrot conjectures their sacred meeting-place 
Apuvéuerov, Strabo p. 567), Germesh Kale north of Kara-eyuk-Vindia 
(Ainsworth, 7ravels p. 140), Geuklu in Murtad Ova (Ainsworth, p. 139), and 
80 on. 

In these remote rural retreats the Gauls long preserved their cantonal 
constitution (Strabo p. 567), their language, and their national manners and 
customs.* In 189 B.c., a century after they crossed over to Asia, they are 
still perfect barbarians, living in country villages (campestribus vicis agrisque) 
and fighting without any military organization (Liv. 38, c. 17 and c. 18 § 15), 
The cities (Pessinus, Ancyra, and Gordion) still remained in the possession of 
the native inhabitants,—Hellenized Phrygians, Greeks and Jews—who carried 
on all trade. But within the next twenty-five years a change has begun. 
Some time before 164 B.c. Pessinus fell into their hands,° ‘probably by an 
agreement according to which one-half of the priestly college was to be 
Gaulish and one-half of the old Phrygian priestly families.® Ancyra soon 
followed, and Gordion was also shortly afterwards conquered and destroyed, 
for it disappears henceforth from history.’ 

From 164 B.c. onwards we find the Gaulish nobles holding priesthoods 
at the great native temples.* The attraction lay in the enormous power 





1 Ramsay /.c., improving on Van Gelder, De (Wochensch. f. klass. Philol. 1898, p. 3). But 


Gallis in Graecia et Asia (1888), p. 183 (who 
follows Perrot, Mémoires d’ Archéologie, 1875, 
p. 233-4). 

2 Van Gelder, p. 182, 

3 Cf. III. § 6 above. 

4 rpiav 8¢ BvTwv eOvav duoyAdtrwy Kal Kat 
&AAo ovdéy efmAAaypevwv (Strabo, p. 567). 

® Korte, Ath. Mitth. 1897, p. 16. 

6 Ramsay’s interpretation (Class. Rev. l.c.) of 
an inscr. published by Korte, op. cit. p. 39. 
The suggestion is accepted by the latter. 

7 Cf. Ramsay l.c. Korte, on the other hand, 
infers from Liv. xxxviii. 18 and 24 that Gordion 
and Ancyra were already conquered in 189 B.c. 


there is nothing to lead to this conclusion, As 
regards Gordion, Livy indeed says that Manlius 
found the town desertum fuga incolarum, re- 
fertum idem copia omnium rerum. But that 
only means that the Phrygian natives fled in 
fear, just as they had done in Phrygia proper 
(c. 15, metu omnibus circa oppidis desertis), 
The Romans did not show much consideration 
towards the towns they passed on the march. 

8 4. E. Mitth. 1884, p. 95-101 (=Ch. 
Michel’s Recweil no. 45): a Celt Attis (his 
brother is Aioiorix) is priest at Pessinus. 
(Attis is the permanent name of the chief 
priest. ) 
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possessed by these priestly Svyderaz; and in the decline ot military vigour 
which followed their defeat by Rome the chiefs found this the best and 
easiest way of satisfying their ambition. From this time begins the process 
of Hellenization. The nobler families took to living in the towns and readily 
assimilated the civilisation around them, learning to speak the Greek lan- 
guage, adopting Graeco-Phrygian manners and customs, and taking for the 
most part Graeco-Roman names. One great sign of this assimilation of 
Hellenism is, as M. Perrot long ago pointed out (though he used it to support 
a wrong thesis'), the gradual disappearance of Celtic names. How readily 
Graeco-Roman names were adopted is shown, for example, in C.1.G. 4039, 
], 26, where a man with the pure Celtic name Gaesatodiastes has a son with 
the Greek name Amyntas. The same thing appears in the process of 
Romanization in Gaul. In an inscription of Cenabum (Orléans) the son of a 
Celt Atepomarus has the pure Roman name [L. Corn]elius Mag[nus] ;? there, 
however, the change oftener takes several generations to accomplish, as in the 
case of a family mentioned in an inscription of Saintes, where the great- 
grandfather has a pure Celtic name Epotsorovidus: his son, having received 
Roman citizenship from Julius Caesar, calls himself C. Iulius Gedemon : but 
it is only in the fourth generation that the wholly Roman name C. Iulius C- 
Tuli Otuaneuni f. Rufus is reached.3 After the time of Tiberius Celtic names 
occur only sporadically in the case of the nobility, sometimes (but very 
rarely) even in lower ranks, as in an inscription of Pessinus (later than 212 
A.D.) where the name Aur. Deiotarus appears in the third generation, the 
father and grandfather having Graeco-Roman names. The ‘descendants 
of kings and tetrarchs’ (C.J.G. 4033, 4058) come to have pure Greek 
names. 

In the cities, then (to which most of the inscriptions hitherto known 
belong), we need not wonder at the few traces of Gallic names or at the 
absence of any vestige of the Gallic language. The Hellenized Gauls become 
indistinguishable from the Hellenized Phrygians. 

But it is a mistake to suppose that this picture applies equally to the 
rural parts and the small towns. There Celtic manners and customs neces- 
sarily maintained their hold longer than in the cities. But we must not 
carry this to an extreme, It is altogether improbable that, after their vigour 
as a fighting caste declined (from 160 B.c. onwards) and they began to take 
to a settled life, the rural Celts remained entirely unaffected by the civiliza- 
tion around them and preserved their primitive ideas and customs uncon- 
taminated down to the time when the fusing and Hellenizing force of 





tion is more rapid in Galatia than in Gaul, 
because of the influence of Greek neighbour- 


1 See below. 
2 In the beginning of the first century: 





C.1.L. XIII. Part 1., 3067. 

3 De Boissieu, Jnser. Antiques de Lyon, p. 
96 (Rushforth, Latin Hist. Inscr. no. 16), 
{now published in C.7.Z. XIII. Part I., no. 
1036]. Mommsen has pointed otit (Rom. Prov., 
Eng. tr. i. p. 841) that the process of Helleniza- 


hood: ‘the conception of the community as 
wéAts [ )( €@vos] gains the predominance earlier 
than among the European Celts.’ 

4 Ath, Mitth, 1897, p. 47: cf. C.L.G@, 4072 


(Ancyra . 
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Christianity began to affect these rustic parts. A small number of immigrants 
with a rude civilisation could not help borrowing from a culture superior to 
theirs, any more than could the vastly more numerous and as highly 
civilised Turks of a later period, who took over wholesale the civilisa- 
tion of the Christian inhabitants. So far as religion is concerned, the new - 
settlers perforce adopted the native cultus: for it was always necessary to 
‘know the manner of the God of the land’ (2 Kings xvii., 26-7). Doubtless 
they identified their own god with the Phrygian, and did not keep up any 
separate cult: otherwise it would be incredible that no trace of it should 
have remained. And the adoption of the religion would involve the adop- 
tion of all ideas and customs associated with it. They must also have taken 
over much of the material civilisation of daily life. One indication of this 
process of assimilation would be the assumption of Graeco-Roman names, 
and the evidence which we have shows that such names were gradually 
assumed. Thus in the central Haimané we have a dedication (No. 76) to 
the god Mén by a Celtic woman Bella and her husband Tropos, a Celt with 
a Greek name. Again we find two brothers Barbollas and Vastex with 
another brother Helios and a father Gaius (No. 48); or Zmerton with wife 
Meliginna (apparently a Celtic name) and children Domna, Dada, and 
Hermes (No. 49). 

Not that the Gauls gave up their old domestic customs: for, as 
Mommsen has pointed out,! the strict paternal power foreign to Hellenic law 
subsisted in Galatia even in the time of Pius. Their position amongst the 
Phrygian population I conceive to have been similar to that of the Kurds in 
these same districts at the present day. One finds Kurdish and Turkish 
villages side by side and the peasants have much the same civilisation, but 
they preserve original differences in their social customs and there is no 
intermarrying. 

In another point also the modern facts present an interesting parallel. 
There can be no doubt that down to the end of the fourth century at least, 
the rustic population retained the Gallic language. We have the oft-quoted 
testimony of Jerome, who had travelled in Galatia as well as in Gaul, that 
the Galatians spoke not only Greek but also a language like that of the 
Treveri, the changes that had occurred being no greater than had taken 
place in Punic as spoken in Africa or in Latin itself in different countries.’ 
M. Perrot (followed recently by Van Gelder) tried to throw discredit on 
Jerome’s statement,’ basing his contention mainly on the readiness with 
which the Gauls took to city life and adopted Hellenic manners, as is proved 
by their holding priesthoods and performing municipal functions and by the 
disappearance of Celtic names in the first half-century of the Roman occu- 
pation.t When the editor of the Revue Celtique pointed out that Lucian, in 





1 Roman Prov., Eng. tr. p. 341. sen, Ramsay, and Mitteis. 
2 Preface to Comment. ii. in Epist. ad Galatas 4 De Galatia prov. Rom. (1867), p. 87-90, 
(p. 480). 168-170; Revue Celtique, tome i. = Mémoires 


3 Jerome’s statement is accepted by Momm- @ Archéologic (1875), p. 229 ff. 
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narrating the doings of the false prophet Alexander of Abonouteichos in 
Paphlagonia (who professed to give responses to questions written in sealed 
tablets without opening them), tells us that ei tus (@apBapos) TH Tratpiw 
Epoito gwvy Luvpioti i Kedrriori, the impostor had to delay his responses 
until some one turned up who could interpret,! M. Perrot tried to overcome 
the difficulty by replying that the Celts referred to were not Galatians but 
merchants or legionaries brought to the coast of the Black Sea by commerce 
or military service from Gaul or Britain. For how could Lucian apply 
the term BapBapos to citizens of Ancyra or Pessinus who were as civilised 
as citizens of Pergamos or Smyrna? and how could the prophet have to wait 
long for an interpreter, when Galatian merchants were always going to and 
fro between Galatia and the coast ? 

M. Perrot’s arguments are insufficient to support his thesis, for he 
omitted to notice the distinction between the Hellenized Gauls of the cities 
and the rustics of the country.? Nor is the persistence of Celtic an isolated 
ease. The Lydian language had indeed disappeared in Lydia, but still 
survived in the Cibyratis (Strabo p. 631); Phrygian lived on as a spoken 
tongue through the Roman period, as is shown by the varieties that occur in 
the formulas of execration on the tombstone and by the fact that sometimes 
the whole inscription is written in Phrygian (cf. 7H.S. 1898 p. 121); we 
remember also that at Lystra in the middle of the first century after Christ 
it was ‘the speech of Lycaonia,’ not Greek, that rose to the lips of the 
people in a moment of excitement (Acts xiv., 11). 

It was with the Galatians as it is with the Kurds at the present day. 
They have been settled for centuries in the Haimané country, but they still 
retain the Kurdish language. Turkish is used as the medium of intercourse 
with the outside world ; but Kurdish is the language of domestic life, and 
often the women do not know Turkish at all. In the same way the Gauls 
spoke Greek with their neighbours, but Celtic amongst themselves and in 
their own homes.* The rural parts of Galatia were not thoroughly Hellen- 
ized nor were the different nationalities fused together until Christianity 
began to spread there and to enforce its language in the fourth or fifth 
century. That the process was a gradual one is sufficiently shown by the 
contempt expressed for the Galatians in the writings of Gregory of Nyssa 
(Hist. Geog. p. 288 and note); and the picture drawn by the orator Themis- 
tius of ‘Greek Galatia’ in the fourth century,—the keenness with which 
the people sought after Hellenic culture and welcomed the philosopher, their 
eagerness to master Plato or Demosthenes or Thucydides (Orationes p. 
299 A, B),—refers rather to the city centres than to the country in general. 





1 Lucian, “AA€t. # Vevdduarr. c. 51. who wrote, wrote in Greek ; the Gaulish lan- 
2 *Galatian’ merchants would be Greek- guage was a proof of barbarism and a reason for 
speaking natives (Phrygians, Greeks and Jews). shame. .and it may be doubted whether any 
3 Cf. Annual Brit. School 1898, p. 60. one could write who spoke only Gauish’ (Art, 
* Yet Celtic would not appear much, if at all, on Galatia, quoted above), 
on the tombstones, for, as Ramsay says, ‘ All 
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They greatly err who would look to Galatia Proper for the scene of the early 
activity of the Christian Church. 


We must not conclude our account ot exploration in Galatia without 
expressing our thanks to the supporters of the Asia Minor Exploration 
Fund, whose liberality enabled Mr. Crowfoot to join the expedition, and to 
Mr. H. S. Shipley, H.B.M. Consul at Angora, through whose mediation we 
received every facility from the Vali Pasha and his subordinates throughout 


the vilayet. 
J. G. C. ANDERSON. 


ERRATUM (p. 104). 


By an inexcusable oversight no. 90 is attributed to Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius. It 
belongs, of course, to Septimius Severus and Caracalla, 


JI. G. CG. A, 
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WHILE the discovery of pre-historic remains proceeds apace on Greek 
soil, there has been for two or three years a certain pause in the exploration 
of purely Hellenic sites, Olympia, Epidaurus, the Athenian Acropolis, Delos, 
the Argive Heraeum, and Delphi kept the ball rolling merrily for some 
twenty years, but compared to those great enterprises in the strictly classical 
field the present is a day of small things. For some time past the German 
Institute has undertaken no considerable excavation. The French have only 
just got to work again at Goulds in Crete. The Greeks have made their 
most striking discoveries in cemeteries of the early period, to which the 
British School also has devoted all its energies for two years, Only the 
Americans have remained faithful to the classical tradition in their heavy 
and costly excavation of Corinth, which has not been rewarded, however, 
with much that belongs to any period before the Roman. 

The Athenian Museums reflect this state of things. Nothing of great 
importance has been added to the classical collections during the past year, 
except the painted metopes and terra-cotta antefixes of the Temple of Apollo 
at Thermon in Aetolia, discovered by M. Soteriades, and these are not yet 
shown to the public. Of things found some years back, an instalment of the 
Heraeum vase fragments and terra-cottas has lately been put on exhibition ; 
but the metal objects from the same site are still in the workroom, where 
are also, and will be for another twelvemonth at least, the splendid vase- 
fragments from the Acropolis, at which Dr. Zahn has been working patiently 
for two years. Nor have the pre-historic exhibits been notably increased as 
yet, but for another reason—that there is no longer room to display them. 
The Mycenae hall is quite full, while the private rooms used by M. Tsountas 
and by the British School are becoming overcrowded with pre-historic 
objects. A very suitable overflow space could be obtained by removing 
elsewhere the interesting, but very miscellaneous, Egyptian collection which 
fills the inner Mycenae hall; but even this space would be filled almost as 
soon as cleared, and the Greek Government, if it must maintain its present 
attitude towards the exportation of antiquities, cannot long escape the 
obligation to add a new wing to the Museum. 


In the pre-historic field, the British School may claim to have taken the 
leading part during the past year in that it has continued, with as much 
success as in 1898, its exploration of the early Melian city at Phylakopi. 
The uncovering of the strata was interrupted in 1898 at a group of well- 
built chambers, in which the ‘Flying Fish’ fresco (B.S.A., iv. Pl. 3) 
was found. Excavations were pushed in 1899 eastwards from that point, 
the result of six weeks’ work being to lay bare all that remains of the 
city for a distance of about 270 feet, measured back from the sea- 
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cliff which bounds the site on the north. There still remains, however, a 
deep unexcavated belt between the field of operations during the past two 
seasons and the great southern fortification; and in this it has been 
demonstrated by several trial pits that remains of all three settlements 
exist as well preserved as those that have already been uncovered. It is 
also not improbable that some part of the city will be found to extend beyond 
the fortifications into the barley fields which now skirt the base of the hillock 
south and east. 

The outcome of the past season’s work has been to confirm the broad 
distinction of the three settlements, of which constructions had been 
identified in previous seasons, but not to throw any more light on the 
primitive ‘first settlement’ whose existence was inferred from very early 
sherds which had turned up in the north-east corner of the site. No 
construction belonging to this earliest settlement has yet come to light, and 
it seems as though the deposit of primitive sherds referred to must have 
been an accidental ‘ midden,’ left by primaeval cave- or booth-dwellers of the 
cist-grave period, while as yet there was no town at Phylakopi, Within the 
three main divisions allowance must be made for more than one minor 
reconstruction of divers parts of the town; but the broad threefold distinction 
holds good. With their growing experience of the site, the excavators of 
‘this past season have been able to distinguish far more clearly than before 
the plans of the two uppermost cities, and to discern the lines of the streets 
and water conduits. On the whole the houses of all three periods were 
found in better preservation in the part of the site dug this year than in 
other parts; and one notable construction of the latest town was uncovered, 
namely, a ‘ Megaron,’ small, but very complete in ground-plan, and having 
alongside it on the east a self-contained group of chambers, divided from it 
by a passage—an arrangement recalling the ‘men’s and women’s apart- 
ments’ at Tiryns. Though no vase equal to the ‘Fishermen’ (B.S.A., iv. Pl. 
2.) and no architectural ornament like the ‘ Flying Fish’ fresco were dis- 
covered, a fine representative set of vases and fragments, including many 
rare forms and decorative motives, drawn especially from organic life, was 
brought to Athens, Conspicuous among the finds are a unique scaly object 
in coarse clay, suggestive of a model of a palm-leaf hut furnished with a 
central pigeon tower, and holes in the roof on either side of this tower; 
and an ivory ring engraved with a draped female making offering on an 
altar. An investigation of the cemeteries to the south and south-west of the 
city resulted in finding only one partially virgin tomb, containing a ‘kernos’ 
and about fifteen plain vases of the earlier part of the second period. For 
the last fifty years the native diggers have not been able to make anything 
of the Phylakopi tombs, and it is to be feared there is little more to be 
done with them. 

The explorations of M. Tsountas in graves at Chalandri on the neigh- 
bouring island of Syros and in Siphnos belong really to a previous year, but 
have not yet been reported in this Journal. His large find of pre-historic 
objects presents many very singular and interesting features, not the least 
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interesting being the measure of its independence of the discoveries in neigh- 
bouring Melos. The Syros vases, though obviously covering a long period, 
begin before the Phylakopi series begins, and end long before that ends. 
Mycenaean importations from the mainland are conspicuous by their entire 
absence; and though the vase forms are essentially the same as the Melian, 
they have undergone special modifications, due in large measure to the 
influence of the stone forms, which access to the Naxos and Paros marbles 
rendered common in the central Cyclades. The impression made by this 
find on the beholder is of a more purely insular culture than the Melian, 
more detached both from the Greek mainland and from Crete. M. Tsountas 
was fortunate enough, also, to obtain from his graves some very well- 
preserved skulls, presenting startling varieties of type which are now being 
studied by the learned Athenian craniologist Dr. Clon Stephanos. Some 
faint traces of a settlement attached to these graves was found ; it lies on a 
headland and is fortified towards the land side by a wall with five towers. A 
similar fortification with outer and inner wall appears on the hill of Hagios 
Andreas, near Apollonia, in Siphnos. Meanwhile Dr. Zahn has carried on 
the exploration of early cemeteries at Kamara and in Thera, finding many 
vases; a prehistoric settlement. has come to light in Paros, and has been 
partly cleared by the German School, represented by Messrs. Rubensohn 
and Hiller von Giartringen; and M. Stavropoulos has been able to 
discover a tholus tomb in Mykonos that had been rifled at some early 
period. 

Crete, the ‘Promised Land’ of Aegean research, we shall hope to have to 
deal with at length next year: but there are some earnests of future dis- 
covery to chronicle briefly now. Two remarkable early tombs, chanced upon 
by peasants, fortunately came under the notice of Mr. Arthur Evans last May, 
ere their contents could be dissipated. The one was found at Milato, on the 
north coast just west of the Gulf of Mirabello: this was a chamber tomb of 
purely ‘Mycenaean’ character containing two painted clay chest-coffins 
(‘larnakes’) which had each enshrined a single skeleton, and about twenty 
painted vases disposed in three groups. An impressed glass rosette was 
found, but no metal—at least none remained when Mr. Evans entered the 
tomb, though the chests and vases were then still in situ. The most remark- 
able features are a figure, with rays springing from the shoulders, painted on 
the end of one of the chests, and a large owl-face vase set in an open-work 
clay stand. The other tomb, though containing two or three ‘Mycenaean’ 
vases, belongs to the subsequent Cretan geometric period at the opening of 
the iron age. It was found at a spot called ro Adi Tod Kaotpov high above 
the village of Kavusi, at the bottom of the Gulf of Mirabello and near a 
remarkable Mycenaean fortress. It is of the ‘tholus’ type and its contents 
(which had been extracted from the tomb before Mr. Evans came on the 
scene) include 117 vases, some good bronze objects (e.g. a lotus-handled bowl 
and a spear-head), and a quantity of iron implements, among them a double- 
headed axe, a pick, and some swords. There were two skulls in the grave. 
The objects found in both these tombs were bought by Mr. Evans for the 
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Candia Museum and lodged there. Not far away the same explorer came 
upon a well-preserved Mycenaean potter’s kiln with fragments of ‘larnakes’ 
still in it ; and at different points in the island were found as usual fine seal- 
stones and gems, the most remarkable being a ‘ Mycenaean ’ lentoid, showing 
geese with lotus blooms, and an agate Mycenaean ring with wild goats 
(aypiwt) harnessed to a chariot. Near Varvélais in the Sitia district (Praesos) 
were unearthed, about a year and a half ago, a number of interesting early 
terra-cottas, of which several were bought by M. De Margne of the French 
School at Athens, and a few, including a new archer type and a reminiscence 
of Egyptian Hathor, were left for Messrs. Evans and Hogarth to see last 
spring. Finally, a very remarkable ‘ Mycenaean’ bronze breast-plate, now in 
the hands of M. Triphyllis at Retimo, remains to be noticed. It shows four 
female draped figures, the two central ones holding a wreath over a bird, 
below which is a ‘sacred tree.’ The two outer figures are apparently dancing, 
It is probably a ritual scene, and may help to elucidate the nature of early 
Aegean cults. No detailed information is yet to hand of the Italian excava- 
tions at Gortyna, or the French at Goulds. But it is reported that the latter 
site has proved to be that of the inland Zato, and has yielded, curiously 
enough, not pre-historic, but classical things, among them a fragment of a 
civic treaty. The results at Gortyna have so far been disappointing. 

The authorities of the British Museum have again been prosecuting 
work in early cemeteries of Cyprus in the hope of finding another treasure 
like that of Enkomi. Their first venture was at Old Paphos, whose earlier 
graves, lying mostly south and south-east of the town, were not much 
explored by the excavators of the Aphrodite Temple in 1888, But unrifled 
tombs are very hard to hit upon in Cyprus, and nothing was made of 
Paphos, Trials were then instituted near Larnaka and one virgin tomb was 
found containing a gold diadem, with repoussé ornament, and a cylinder, 
both exceptionally fine Cypriote (or Phoenician?) work. This success was, 
however, not maintained. But Mr. F. B. Welch, who was in charge of this 
work, had better fortune later, when accompanying Messrs. Anderson and 
Munro in Asia Minor, A good deal of Aegean and Cypriote ware was found 
by the party, especially at Turkhal, Bolus, Boghazkeui, and the Midas City. 
The last Report of the Palestine Exploration Fund contains drawings of 
pottery found at Tell Zakaria (= Gath ?), which is undoubtedly Aegean, 


Coming to the historic period, we note that fresh light has been 
obtained rather from the outskirts than the centre of Hellas. In Athens 
itself very little excavation has been undertaken during the past year. For 
want of free space, Dr. Dorpfeld has had to leave the Old Agora alone, and 
to confine himself to running a series of trenches up the west slope 
of the Acropolis towards the first sweep of the carriage road. But no 
enlightenment resulted from these excavations. Trenches on the north 
side of the gap between the Pnyx and Museum hills revealed remains 
of a tower in the circuit of the city wall; and systematic exploration of 
the area of the Olympieium has brought drums, drains, and a few inscrip- 
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tions of no interest to light. The soil on that site has now been cut 
away to a depth of about four feet over all the precinct, leaving the 
actual temple area standing up as an island with the surviving columns on its 
extreme south-eastern edges. The effect is not very pleasing or appropriate ; 
and one would like to be better assured of the continued stability of those 
columns, now that their foundations have been so greatly exposed, and even 
to a slight extent undercut. A small group of rock tombs was discovered in 
the process of reconstructing a house on the west side of Stadium St., 
opposite the entrance to the royal stables. The burials ranged from the 
later geometric period to the fourth century, but were accompanied by 
nothing of more than ordinary character—a gold taenia, some Dipylon vases, 
polychrome Jecythi, black and red figure ware, and an iron sword. The 
precinct of the Sunium temple has been explored by M. Stiies, and a stoa and 
a propylon have been found, together with an honorific Decree, which is said 
to prove that the famous monument on Cape Colonna is not after all 
Pausanias’s shrine of Athena, but one of Poseidon, known from Aristophanes 
to have been worshipped at Sunium. Outside the enclosure, remains of a 
second temple of abnormal plan were traced, and this must be the Athena 
shrine. 

The German Institute in Athens has purchased the house which it 
has hitherto only rented, and will provide better accommodation for its 
public meetings by building on a new room. The present library is no longer 
sufficient for the needs of the Institute, more especially since, at the death of 
Achilles Postolakas, it inherited his valuable collection of several thousand 
volumes. The Austrians have secured a site near the Museum for their pro- 
jected Institute, but have not yet begun to build. 

Progress has been made with the great collection of vase fragments from 
the Acropolis and with the finds from the Kabeirion near Thebes, two tasks 
for which the German Institute has made itself responsible, but in both cases 
the prospect of publication appears to be somewhat remote. 

At Delphi the French devoted the later summer of 1898 to uncovering a 
part of the Gymnasium, which lies just below the issue of the Castalian 
spring. They found remains of a terraced building with four colonnades 
facing south, and added a few inconsiderable inscriptions to their great 
Delphic store, but no notable sculpture nor anything else of importance. M. 
Homolle announces that, for the present at any rate, this excavation will not 
be proceeded with, partly because the limits of the expropriated lands have 
been reached, partly because he does not expect such results from the lower 
town as would make further expenditure worth while. Towns often yield as 
much to careful digging as temples ; but in view of the mass of unpublished 
material, not only from Delphi, but also from Delos, which has accumulated 
on their hands, it is not to be regretted that the French should take a breath- 
ing space. Meanwhile the recent journey of M. Laurent in Thrace has led 
to the revival of a project for a Byzantine Corpus. 

The Austrian excavations at Lousoi in northern Arcadia, resumed for 
a very brief space last June, have resulted, it seems, in almost nothing, the 
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site having been too thoroughly plundered. We shall have to rest content with 
the identification of the little Artemis temple, alluded to in last year’s Report. 

In saying, however, that little work has been done in most centres of 
European Hellas, we must except Corinth: for there the American School 
has carried on its laborious exploration on a larger scale even than in 1898. 
The result has been to open out an extensive area to the south-east of the * 
well-known temple (which has itself been cleared out and greatly improved 
in appearance), to give Corinth a rank among the ‘show sites’ of Greece, and 
to obtain valuable fixed topographical points. The identification of the 
Peirene fountain, announced last year, has been amply confirmed this season 
by the further discovery of a large circular basin in the centre of a space 
flanked by three evedrae. The fine paved road, found to the west of this, 
has been shown to lead southwards through the ruins of a propylaeum into a 
large open area, which there is every reason to hope will prove to be an 
Agora. It is unfortunately, however, only too probable that this will be a 
thoroughly Romanised Agora, as the Peirene proved to be a Romanised 
Peirene. So far, nothing important of a better period has turned up, except 
a chance geometric burial: torsos, at best Hellenistic, and inscriptions of 
Roman period have alone rewarded the explorers. It is no fault of theirs: 
this excavation has been steadily pushed through soil of great depth in the 
only direction to which the indications pointed : but so far the remains of the 
brilliant period of Corinth make entire default. It is possible that the centre 
of the Hellenic city was elsewhere: and that Pausanias, in describing what 
existed in his time, was describing a city which had suffered more topo- 
graphical change than he knew, but change for which the history of Corinth 
in the early Roman period might well prepare us. 


At several points, however, in the outer though not the outermost circle 
of Hellas, important work has been done, or is about to be done :—in Aetolia 
and Thessaly, in Lower Egypt, in the Islands, and Asia Minor. 

At Thermon, the capital of the Aetolian League, the excavations of the 
Greek Archaeological Society were continued by M. Soteriades and resulted 
in the discovery of an early temple, thought to have been dedicated to Apollo, 
which furnishes new evidence regarding the development of Doric architec- 
ture. It had stone foundations and regularly built stone steps, but the 
columns were originally of wood like those of the Heraeum at Olympia 
(later, stone columns were substituted), and the metopes were filled by 
painted terra-cotta plaques, some of which are well-preserved. Among the 
subjects which have been identified are Perseus carrying the Gorgon’s head 
and a huntsman laden with game, the figures being some twenty inches high 
Stone columns, and a pa nted plaque of less archaic style representing three 
seated deities, indicate a later reconstruction. The remains of the terra-cotta 
decoration of the cornice and roof, in particular a series of male and female 
heads, some of which served as water-spouts, are of great interest. The plan 
of the building recalls that of the so-called Basilica at Paestum. It is peri- 
pteral, with five columns at the end and fifteen at the side, those at the 
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corners included, and is divided longitudinally into two naves by a row of 
columns. This is the longest of Greek temples in proportion to its breadth, 
the shrine of Hera at Olympia not excepted. The temple is assigned to the 
end of the seventh, or beginning of the sixth century, and it is suggested 
that it may have been built under Corinthian influence. In any case it is a 
valuable addition to our knowledge of a method of construction of which the 
Treasury of Gela at Olympia, as restored by Dorpfeld, was hitherto almost 
the only example. The excavations were resumed this summer, and several 
more of the painted metopes came to light. 

Tn Thessaly something has been done towards determining the nature 
of its many tumuli. The interest revived lately in Thessalian things 
by the discovery of beehive tombs at Elassona, under Olympus (with in- 
scriptions showing that a hero-cultus long survived there), and at Almyro 
on the Gulf of Volo, received a smart fillip from Mr. C. D. Edmonds’ fortu- 
nate excavation of the Pilav Tepé tumulus east of Velestino (Pherae). Here 
in May were opened out a roughly cut rock chamber, containing the bones of 
a ram, and a square pit, sealed by a painted slab, and containing an untouched 
burial of the third century B.c. The ashes of the deceased were enclosed in 
a fine silver urn decorated with a moulded head of the young Herakles, while 
beside the urn lay plain gold diadems, wreaths of copper wire and gilt paste 
beads, and a curious perforated vase. The character of these objects belied 
the expectation which the size and position of the tumulus had raised, that it 
would prove to contain, if not a pre-historic burial, the ashes of a Tyrant of 
Pherae: but Mr. Edmonds’ discovery supplies a useful reminder that 
Thessalian tumuli are worth exploring and may be of all dates. 

Naukratis, in the Egyptian Delta, recalls the names of Messrs. Petrie and 
Gardner to every one who has followed the progress of Hellenic discovery. 
The past season has supplied an important sequel to their work in the identifi- 
cation of the famous ‘Hellenion.’ No positive evidence of the position of 
this great sanctuary of the pioneer cities of Greek trade in Egypt was found 
by Mr. Petrie, and he was forced to identify with it a great enclosure at the 
south end of the city, despite the fact that all that part of the mounds 
produces nothing but Egyptian remains, and the enclosure in question con- 
tained no other building than a many-chambered fortress of Egyptian type. 
The British School at Athens was led to reopen work at Naukratis last spring 
by news of serious encroachments, which threatened to absorb the mounds 
altogether into the cultivated area; and the Director chose the extreme 
north-east as the scene of operations, attracted by a recently uncovered 
granite jamb and by sundry other indications. In the event, he found himself 
in the south-west angle of a great temenos, much denuded, but still contain- 
ing remains of buildings at three levels, and many inscribed sherds, a few of 
these being dedicated ‘To the Gods of the Greeks, and the rest to many 
individual deities, Aphrodite, Herakles, Zeus, Artemis (?), Poseidon (?), Hera (?), 
the Dioscuri, and Apollo (of Chios). The enclosure walls are much more 
considerable than any others found by the previous explorers at the Greek 
end of the city, and the space within them is much greater. There can 
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remain no reasonable doubt that this area was that ‘largest, most famous, 
and most frequented temenos,’ which Herodotus described (ii. 179). Stone 
foundations of an early building were found, and, at a low level, a good 6th 
century relief and a deposit of 5th century terra-cottas, besides much good 
broken pottery, native and imported, and minor objects, specimens of which 
were shown in London last July. The earliest temple seems to have become 
water-logged, and in Ptolemaic times a complete reconstruction was effected, 
the new building being raised on an artificial mound of sand. At present 
the whole site is terribly wet on the lower levels, and it is impossible to work 
near the edge of the cultivated area, which now occupies at least half of the 
original ‘ Hellenion’ ; but the south-east corner of the great enclosure is dry 
enough and still covered by high mounds, the removal of which ought to be 
taken in hand shortly as the last operation of salvage on the site of 
Naukratis. 

The other great Greek settlement in Egypt, Alexandria, has occupied 
German attention for some months. It is the old story again—money, given 
originally for the discovery of the Soma of Alexander the Great, diverted to 
something less impossible, this time to research in the open spaces east of the 
modern town, where the Ptolemaic palaces ought to be, and some remains of 
a colonnade, possibly Ptolemaic, had been accidentally happened upon by 
Dr. Schiess Bey, the Director of the German Hospital. Dr. Noack was put 
in charge of the work, and he dug a series of great pits in the Hospital 
precinct, only to find, at an average depth of more than ten metres, remains 
of small chambered buildings of which it was hard to say whether they were 
late Roman or early Arab. Removing thence to the seashore below the 
Jewish cemetery, he was more fortunate, for he came on a street and a canal, 
the first actually laid bare in old Alexandria ; and by this he has been, we 
believe, encouraged to continue in another year. No important finds of 
moveable objects were made ; and certainly the general result of this explora- 
tion, which occupied about five months, would seem to confirm the view of 
Messrs. Hogarth and Benson (Report on Prospects of Excavation in 
Alexandria, E.E.F. Arch. Report, 1896) that Alexandria affords one of the 
most expensive and the least remunerative sites for research in the Levant. 

The Greek Archaeological Society undertook excavations last autumn 
in the island of Rheneia. The necropolis of Anti-Delos, as it used to be 
called, was known to antiquity hunters long before the birth of the Greek 
Kingdom, and early travellers speculated on the possible identity of the 
tombs, which they saw there, with the interments removed from Delos by 
command of an oracle in 426 B.c., soon after the plague at Athens. ‘The 
Athenians, says Thucydides (iii. 104), ‘took away the dead out of all the 
sepulchres in Delos, and decreed that henceforward no one should die or give 
birth to a child there, but that the inhabitants when they were near the time 
of either should be carried across to Rheneia.’ In September of last year 
M. Stavropoulos was so fortunate as to come upon an undisturbed enclosure 
which certainly seems to date from the purification of Delos during the 
Peloponnesian war. An area of 500 square metres, equivalent to a square of 
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seventy feet, had been enclosed by a wall, and was found to contain a deposit 
of bones about a foot and a half deep, reduced by pressure to a sort of 
concrete. Vertical slabs of stone divided the plot into square compartments, 
and horizontal slabs separated the compartments into layers. Over all was a 
covering of similar slabs. In many cases the offerings originally buried with 
the corpse had been transported with the bones. There were bronze and 
terra-cotta figures, much broken pottery, and a certain number of complete 
vessels, ranging from the Mycenaean to the red-figure period. Vases of the 
latter class were found ina series of about thirty sarcophagi of poros stone 
which probably contained the interments of the period immediately preceding 
the purification. It is obvious that this circumstance may throw light on the 
chronology of fifth century vase painting. So far as is known, nothing was 
found to explain Thucydides’ remark that more than half the bodies thus 
translated were identified as Carians ‘ by the fashion of their arms and the 
mode of their burial.’ 

The excavations conducted by the Germans at Mesa-Vuno in Thera have 
been continued on a small scale, and have resulted not only in a further find 
of prehistoric vases, but of a number of interesting metrical rock inscriptions, 
relating to one Artemidorus, a member of the garrison placed in the island by 
Ptolemy III. Under Dr. Rubensohn the Acropolis of Paros has been further 
explored. The Asklepieion and the precinct of Eileithyia, found in 1898, 
have been thoroughly cleared and some interesting historical inscriptions and 
ex-votos, including an archaic Apollo, have come to light. 

R. Herzog visited Cos in the summer of 1898 in the hope of identifying 
the site of the Asklepieion. In this he was not successful; but he obtained 
more than a hundred and fifty unpublished inscriptions, which will be 
published as a supplement to Paton and Hicks’ Jnscriptions of Cos under 
the title ‘ Koische Forschungen und Funde.’ 

An interim report on last year’s excavations at Ephesus is given by R. 
Heberdey in the second Jahreshefte of the Austrian Institute. The theatre 
was almost completely cleared. The auditorium looks west, and has a total 
breadth of 460 feet, and sixty-six rows of seats, divided into three tiers by 
horizontal corridors (Svaf#ara). The orchestra and stage buildings have 
been modified and reconstructed several times, and did not receive their 
present form until the second century A.D. The lowest seat is nearly six feet 
above the level of the orchestra, and is divided from it by a marble-paved 
passage nine feet broad. The Roman stage was nine feet high and twenty feet 
deep and projected into the orchestra. Its floor has collapsed, but the three 
rows of piers which supported it, the flights of steps which led up to it from 
the orchestra, and part of the richly decorated scenae frons, which rose behind 
it, are still standing. Beneath these complex remains are embedded con- 
siderable portions of the original Greek scena, just as within the Roman 
orchestra traces have been noted of an earlier orchestra circle of somewhat 
smaller radius, the circumference of which would coincide with the lowest 
seat if, as is probable, the seats originally extended down to that level. 

Some interesting pieces of sculpture were found, including statues of 
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Zeus, of a Muse, and of an Amazon, and a fine relief of a horseman, a 
fragment of a battle-piece. Special mention is made of the spirited design 
and realistic treatment of a frieze which decorated the background of the stage 
representing Hrotes in combat with wild beasts. Though it is shattered into 
hundreds of fragments it will be possible to reconstruct a considerable part 
of it. Progress has also been made in determining the original plan of the 
Agora, which proves to have been quite symmetrical originally, and in tracing 
the main streets of the town. Numerous inscriptions have been found. One 
of special interest, discussed by Professor Benndorf in the same periodical, is 
cut on a stone of the so-called ‘Prison of Paul,’ which is really a small fort 
built to command an angle of the city walls. It records the terms of a lease 
of the surrounding ground given by the city at the time of the building of 
the walls by Lysimachus, with express reservation of the site marked out for 
these walls and a vacant strip on either hand of them, and of the munici- 
pality’s right to make roads, open quarries and lay water-pipes as might 
prove to be necessary during the progress of the work. The main interest 
of the document is topographical. Besides giving the names of two hills 
over which the wall passes, it confirms the view, already accepted, that at the 
beginning of the third century the sea extended to the foot of these heights 
and that the alluvial plain which now divides the city of Ephesus from the 
sea has been formed by the Cayster within historic times. 

In the Prussian excavations at Priene the principal results, besides those 
reported last year, were the discovery on the terrace above the theatre of the 
principal church of the town, dating from the time of Justinian, and the 
excavation of a well-preserved temple of Demeter and Kore, of part of the 
stadium, and of an adjoining Greek gymnasium. Brilliant as the success of 
these excavations has been in othér respects, it is disappointing that no trace 
has been found of the old Ionic city. Nothing hitherto discovered is earlier 
than the Hellenistic period, and the excavators are forced to conclude that 
the original city occupied a different site. The Prussian operations have now 
been transferred to Miletus, a rich but notoriously difficult site. It has been 
found possible, by means of deep cuttings, to drain a part of the marshes 
which are the principal obstacle to excavation, and the early finds are said to 
be promising. Although there has been no formal resumption of work at 
Pergamon an opportunity was taken last autumn, during the progress of a 
survey, to fix the position of the main gate of the Hellenistic city, and the 
foundations were cleared sufficiently to enable a plan to be made. 

The journey of Messrs. J. G. C. Anderson and J. A. R. Munro in Asia 
Minor during the summer of 1899 had some important results. Mr, Anderson 
first travelled alone over Eastern Galatia and Western Pontus, and on a 
short excursion into Cappadocia examined the curious marble temple near 
Rumdigin. He has determined the position of several sites, eg. Pimola, 
Euagina-Verinopolis, and Verisa, and found a long inscription near Chorum, 
which gives the ‘correspondence’ between Abgar of Edessa and Christ, 
showing variations from Eusebius’ text. Neoclaudiopolis has been fixed, 
instead of Neapolis, at Vezir Keupru, and much light has been thrown by the 
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discovery of numerous milestones on the Roman road system in Galatia and 
Pontus. Mr. Munro has fresh evidence for placing Hadrianeia at Balat, and 
has found a probable site for Hadrianutherae. And last but chief he has 
lighted at Kurshunlu in the Troad on a long letter from Antigonus, which 
gives some account of negotiations among the Diadochi preliminary to the 
Peace of 311 B.c. It is published elsewhere in this Journal. 

It may not be out of place in conclusion to refer briefly to the rapid 
extension of German archaeological activity in the Nearer East. An 
Imperial grant of 10,000 marks has been given for exploration in Egypt; and 
the foundation of the German Palestine Association, with objects like those 
of our Palestine Exploration Fund, has been followed by that of the Deutsche 
Orientgesellschaft, which sprang into existence in January 1898. Starting 
with 500 members and an influential committee, it has given earnest ot its 
activity by sending a well-equipped expedition to make excavations at 
Babylon. The Kaiser has shown his personal interest in the undertaking by 
a grant of 20,000 marks from the Dispositions funds. The expedition is 
headed by an experienced architect and explorer, Dr. Koldewey (formerly 
with Dr. Von Luschan at Sinjerli), who reconnoitred the site two years 
ago. Under him are an Assyriologist, a civil engineer, and a carpet- 
dealer, whose command of Arabic and long experience of the East 
qualify him to act as business manager to the party. The caravan reached 
Babylon early in the past spring, and work has now been begun on the 


part of the site known as El Kas’. 
D. G. Hoaartua. 


R, C. BosaNnquet. 
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THY AoLTHY Trav[HylupW yiverOar adTat 
xa?’ Exactov ét[os Kab ]arep Kal mporepoly 
auvetercito[: otepalvaoat Sé avtov xpv- 
-cat otepaver [ard ctatyplev ypucdy éxa- 
-rov' atepavaa[ar] S¢ cal [Anu)jtprov cai Bi- 
-\umtmov éExatepov xpucoi[s Trev] THKOVTA* 
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30 dvayyeidar S€ Tods otepar[ous TH] [a] yal vu 
év The mavnyvper Odaar dé xal [eva]yyé- 
-\va Thy TOW ert Tots bm’ ’Avtuyor[ov 
adectarpévoi[s :] otepavndopiaar d[é 

+ ‘ , a XA ae ‘ 
kal tovs moAdita[s &]ravtas: TO 8é avddo- 

35 -ya Sodvat 70 e€i[s T]adTa Tov Tapiav: 

, ‘ ‘ > aA , \ 
méurar O€ Kai av[t]ae Edvias tas 5 opordo- 

‘ ‘ \ > \ \ 9? , 
-yias xal tas ém[t|oTtoAds tas map’ ’Avtuyo- 
-vou kat Tovs [p]Kxous ods amréote:rev 
avaypdayvat eis [o]tHAnv KaOdrep ’AvTiyo- 

40 -vos épéoresre[v, x]al Oeivac eis TO iepov 
Ths "AOnvas: én[ipwern]Ojvac Sé Tov ypap- 
-patéa: Sobvat [S¢] xal eis TadTa TO dvddo- 
-wa Tov Tapiav: [opoca]e dé Tods TroAlTas 
mavtas Tov Sp[Kov Tov ade |tadmévov Ka- 

45  -Odrep ’Avtilyovos épéoterrev :] Tovs Sé 
Hipnué[vous ...... 


Riding down the valley of the Scamander on Sept. 24th of this year, I 
turned aside to see the ruins on Kurshunlu Tepe, the identity of which with 
the ancient Scepsis has lately been proved beyond all reasonable doubt by 
the inscription discovered there by Dr. W. Judeich (Festschrift fiir Heinrich 
Kiepert, p. 231). At the village of Kurshunlu I was so fortunate as to light 
upon the pair of inscriptions printed above. They are engraved on two 
marble slabs, which were unearthed on the top of the hill, apparently not 
many days before my visit. The neighbouring town of Bairamitch has 
recently suffered from a destructive fire, and much building is going on 
there. The villagers \f Kurshunlu find a good market for stones from the 
ancient site, which they are quarrying in all directions. 

Both slabs are broken at top and bottom, although the end of the 
longer inscription is preserved intact. The larger measures 4 feet 1 inch 
high, 1 foot 9 inches broad, 3 inches thick, and is broken across the middle 
into two halves. The smaller measures 2 feet 5 inches high, 1 foot 64 inches 
broad, 22 inches thick. It is broken into three pieces, the divisions of which 
are sufficiently obvious in our uncial text. Both inscriptions are engraved in 
exactly the same style, crovyndov, each letter framed between double hori- 
zontal and vertical lines ruled in squares, The beginnings of the lines of 
text are regular, but the ends sometimes stop short of, sometimes stray over, 
the margin. Occasionally, near the ends of lines, the files of letters are 
confused by overcrowding; either two letters are pressed into one square, or 
the squares are simply ignored; B 21 is an extreme instance. The work- 
manship of B is on the whole less good than that of A; B. 24, for example, 
is a very badly spaced line, but perhaps there the cutter committed a ditto- 
graphy and then corrected it. The letters are on an average about three- 
eighths of an inch high. Their forms are those usual in the early Hellen- 
istic period, the golden age of Greek epigraphy: there are no fully developed 
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apices, but there is a rhythmical stress in the strokes, which gives to the 
cutting almost the character of fine penmanship. The writing is on the 
whole exceptionally well preserved, especially on the larger slab; only round 
the edges of the several stones is it often chipped or worn away. Neverthe- 
less it may be worth while for some future traveller to examine the inscrip- 
tions again. I had difficulty in persuading the owner to let me copy them ; 
they were taken away from me twice; I worked at speed feeling that my 
hold on them was precarious, and had scant opportunity for revision, A 
more leisurely inspection might perhaps giean a little more at the beginnings 
of both and at the end of the smaller. 

As to orthography, we may notice the forms zrezrojpeba (A. 24, 71) 
moncacbat (A. 46) rrofoas (B. 21) as against érrovovpeOa (A. 1, 7) éerrounod- 
peba (A. 17); abectdrxapev (A. 66) adéotarxe (B. 4) adertarpévois (B. 
33) ébéorecrev (B. 40) as against dméoreirev (A. 29, B. 38) ameote/Napev 
(A. 47) amooreinas (A. 70) cuvarecte/Napev (A. 4); if my copy may be 
trusted, Scovanuévwy (A. 26) as against dvwrxnuévor (A. 36); and apparently 
éoxnxyapev (A. 34). The punctuation is singular and obscure. In my 
cursive version I have disregarded it except in filling up the lacunae. 

To come to the matter of the inscriptions, the first is a letter from Anti- 
gonus ‘ Monophthalmos’ addressed presumably to the people of Scepsis. It 
explains the course of certain negotiations with Cassander, Lysimachus, and 
Ptolemy, which led to a peace and to the recognition of the freedom of the 
Hellenes. The second is a decree passed by the people in answer to the 
letter. It welcomes the peace, confers honours on Antigonus and his sons, 
and provides that the letter and other documents shall be engraved on stone 
and set up in the temple of Athena. There can be no doubt about the 
occasion. It is quite obvious that letter and decree can only refer to the 
peace of 311/0 B.c. Diodorus describes that peace in the following terms 
(xix. 105): ém’ dpxovtos ’AOjvnot Supovidou..... ot tmept Kdooavipor Kai 
IIroveuaiov nai Avoipayov Siarvces éroujoavto mpds *Avtiyovoy Kat 
auvOnKas éypaav. év 8 tavtas hv Kaooavépoy pév elvar otpatnyov Tis 
Edperns, wéxpe av ’AréEavdpos 0 éx ‘Pwkdvns els jruxlav €dOn, kal Avai- 
payov pev ths Opaxns xuprevew, Ttoreuatov 5€ tis Alyirrov Kai Tov 
auvopitoveay tavTn Todewy Kata Te THY AtBinv Kal Tiv ; ApaBiav, ’Avti- 
yovov d¢ adnyeiaOar Ttijs ’Acias maons, Tos & “EXXAnvas avdtovopuous elvat. 
There is no word of Seleucus either in Diodorus or‘in our inscriptions. His 
omission is sufficiently explained by his position at the moment, and by the 
clause about Antigonus. The inscriptions furnish no fresh information about 
the actual terms of the peace—-for that we must wait until the oworoy/ar are 
discovered, which were inscribed and set up with these records (B. 34). 
Writing to a Greek city Antigonus dwells exclusively on the freedom which 
he has won for the Greeks, and the trouble and sacrifices which it has cost 
him. So evident is his anxiety to justify himself that it almost suggests 
that he had promised a great deal more than he found it possible or con- 
venient to perform (cf. A. 16-8). His own guarantees for the maintenance 
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of Greek autonomy are cautiously hypothetical (A. 56-61), and as a matter 
of history his violation of it was a main pretext for the renewal of the war. 
Yet this shadowy boon is welcomed by the people of Scepsis with an effusion 
which is not all simulated. One would like to know what they thought of 
their incorporation so soon afterwards in Antigonus’ new foundation of 
Antigoneia. It is significant that Lysimachus, when he reconstituted that 
colony as Alexandria Troas, let the Scepsians go home (Strabo 607). 

If Antigonus tells us little about the terms of the peace, he has much 
to say on the course of the negotiations. It must, however, be confessed 
that his account is far from lucid. He seems to have begun with a review 
of his past efforts to secure the freedom of the Hellenes. ‘The conference 
on the Hellespont’ (line 6) can scarcely be any other than the meeting with 
Cassander in the year 313/2, noticed by Diodorus xix. 75: 7@ 5¢ Kaccavdpo 
(‘Avriyovos) cuvedOmv eis Aoyous bmép eipnvns mepl tov ‘EXAHoTovTOV 
amnrOev amrpaxtos, ov Svvapévov aitav ovdayas auugdovnca. The opening 
lines, with the mission of Aeschylus and his colleague, may refer to pour- 
parlers preliminary to the conference. The words xwAvrai tives seem to 
point to others than Cassander himself, although we cannot say that anyone 
else was represented at the meeting. If the independence of the Greeks 
were in question, we can understand that Ptolemy and Polyperchon would do 
their best to throw obstacles in the way of a settlement. In the peace of 
311 Ptolemy’s claims to the cities of Libya and Arabia are expressly 
recognized, 

Line 9 brings us to the final negotiations which led to the peace. It 
is not quite clear who made the first overtures. Diodorus might be taken to 
imply that it was the allies. Antigonus’ language is ambiguous, but rather 
suggests that he did. In any case fresh overtures were made to, or by, 
Cassander and Ptolemy ; and two envoys, Prepelaus and Aristodemus, came 
to treat with Antigonus. These ambassadors cannot, as one might suppose 
at first sight, represent Cassander and Ptolemy respectively, for Prepelaus is 
well known to us already as Cassander’s right hand man, and Aristodemus 
appears lower down as an envoy fo Ptolemy. Moreover Ptolemy does not 
come into account until line 29. Aristodemus must represent Lysimachus, 
whose participation in the negotiations is proclaimed in line 27, and implied 
in lines 12-3. He can hardly be the same as Antigonus’ agent, Aristodemus 
the Milesian. With these envoys Antigonus concluded an agreement, 
although he had to concede more to Cassander than he altogether liked. 
There follows a very difficult passage (lines 26-31). After Antigonus has 
settled with them, Cassander and Lysimachus send a plenipotentiary to— 
Prepelaus! Prepelaus has just before figured as Cassander’s envoy, and is 
known to history only as his lieutenant. We have no reason to suppose that 
he held an independent sovereign position at this or any other time. With 
all the diffidence demanded by our ignorance of the circumstances, I venture 
to suggest that something has dropped out of the text between mpos and 
IIperédaov. That the avtoxpatwp is anonymous is in itself a little sus- 
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picious, for Antigonus names almost all the envoys whom he mentions, and 
the historical difficulty is very grave. If we may assume that IroAeuatov 
has dropped out, we at once get an explanation of the slip—the stone- 
cutter’s eye went on from the wrong II—and at the same time soften the 
very abrupt entry of Ptolemy in the next line. We get a rational sense, for 
Cassander and Lysimachus would naturally send explanations to their ally 
and try to bring him into the new combination, and the sentence, although 
rough, is not too bad for Antigonus. Another possible solution would be to 
insert [lodvmépyorta, cf. line 89. However that may be, Ptolemy sends to 
ask to be admitted to the treaty. Apparently he held aloof until he saw 
that he was likely to be left out in the cold. Antigonus affects to make 
a great favour of admitting him; he musters some miscellaneous reasons for 
consenting; perhaps he felt a little ashamed of surrendering the Greek 
cities. How Polyperchon was disposed of we are not told. It is implied 
that he was allied with Ptolemy, to whom he must have gone over before 
the expedition of Telesphorus in 313/2 (Diod. xix. 74). Aristodemus, 
Aeschylus, and Hegesias are sent to receive Ptolemy’s pledges. Probably 
they represent Lysimachus, Antigonus, and Cassander respectively. Ptolemy’s 
envoy Aristobulus can hardly be his fellow-historian, who was a citizen of 
Cassandreia. Each potentate seems to have made himself responsible for 
the adherence of the Greek cities within his own province (lines 53-5). 
Antigonus writes to the people of Scepsis to announce the conclusion and 
terms of the peace, and to ‘recommend’ it for their acceptance. 

A few details call for notice. Lines 3-4: d:a[mopas] gives a good 
sense, cf. Thuc. vi. 41. Sca[Avoess] or Sca[Socecs] would also fill the space. 
Line 5: I have restored [Anud]pxou in view of the Samian inscription 
(Curtius, Inschriften von Samos, 8, Hicks 148, Michel 367), in which a Lycian 
of that name, the son of Taron, appears as guardian of Antigonus’ daughter- 
in-law Phila. Line 10: wapayevopéver, of ambassadors, cf. line 49. Line 
21: éf’ jar, cf. line 56, Antigonus was already over seventy years of age. 
Line 41: oixevornra, in a general sense, as old comrades in arms, Antigonus 
and Ptolemy dv not appear to have been in any way connected by marriage 
at this time. 

Antigonus writes a rough Macedonian soldier’s Greek. If this letter be 
compared with his extant letters to the people of Teos, the identity of style 
will be at once manifest (v. Lebas and Waddington, Pt. V. 86, Hicks 149, 
Michel 34). Not only is the vocabulary and phraseology the same—e.g, 
aroatéhNew, suvomoroyeiv, ouvTedeiv, UrodkauBavew, and the everlasting 
otoueba Setyv—but the same grammatical constructions and cast of sentences 
constantly recur—take for example the accumulation of infinitives. It is 
clear that Antigonus dictated his own despatches. 

The decree of the people of Scepsis presents few points that require 
comment. In line 3 probably the subject of a&o? is Antigonus, and adrau 
refers to Akios. The rapéas (lines 35 and 43) and ypapupareds (line 41) are 
here evidently public officers subordinate to the Sjuos. They are probably 
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the same in the decree about the festival of Dionysus (Schliemann, 77roja, 
p. 235, Judeich, Festschrift fiir H. Kiepert, p. 236, cf. p. 238). On the 
temple of Athena (lines 40-1) compare Xenophon, Hell. iii. 1, 21: 6 8€ 
Aepxuridas Ovoas tH ’AOnvd év TH TY Len iwv adxpoToOde «7... Our 
inscriptions are said to have been found on the summit of Kurshunlu Tepe, 
probably the very spot on which they originally stood. 

J. ArtHuR R. Munro. 

















AN INSCRIBED SCARAB, 


THE above inscription appears on a very rudely formed scarab of 
translucent noble serpentine, which was acquired by Professor Petrie in 
Egypt; I publish it here with his permission; for the identification of the 
material I am indebted to Professor Bonney. The name Aaiday is only 
known as the name of a dog. It occurs as the hound of Procris in Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses III. 771, and also among the hounds of Actaeon, iid. III. 
211, and in Hyginus Fab. 181. It is possible that this rude scarab may 
have been hung, as an ornament or amulet, on the neck of a hound; but 
perhaps such a decoration is more suitable to a pet dog; in that case the 
imposing name may have heen given in playful irony. 

The ¢ at the end is superfluous ; it may be an abbreviation of some sort ; 
or possibly may be due to the hand of a foreigner who did not appreciate the 
significance of the Greek y. The lettering is of the late Hellenistic or of 
the Roman age. 

E. A. G. 


ERRATUM. 


In a note on p. 1 of this year’s issue of the J.H.S., I have stated my ignorance of what 
had become of the Apollo restored by Flaxman, which, together with the head of Athena 
I then published, was separated from the rest of the Disney sculptures when they were 
presented to the Fitzwilliam Museum, It has been pointed out to me by Mr. H. A. 
Chapman of the Fitzwilliam Museum that this Apollo is now again added to the Disney 
Collection, having been purchased by the Fitzwilliam Museum in 1885. See Chapman 
Handbook to Fitzwilliam Museum, p. 37, and also Furtwaingler, Statwencopien, p. 49-50. 

E, A. G, 
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I.—INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


A 


ABGARUS of Edessa, 328 

Abrostola, 309 

Aegean ware from Asia Minor and Palestine, 
322 

Aeschylus, envoy of Antigonus to Ptolemy, 
339 

Aeschylus, tragedian, his stage-scenery, 253 ; 
attitude towards the Erinyes, 244 

“ Affected ” Tyrrhenian amphorae, 147 

Agatharchus, scene-painter, 253 

Agathon and Aristophanes, xxxiii. 

Agz-atchik (Yokaru), inser., 306 

Akardja, inscr., 114 

Akios, envoy of Antigonus to Scepsis, 339 

Akkilaion, 90 

Ak-Oren, see Savatra 

Akreina, 71 f. 

Aladja-atli, inser., 93 

Al Baladhuri, 33 

Alcamenes, Athena of his school, 5 f., his 
Athena Hephaestia, 6 f, 

Alcmaeon, name on vases, 202 

Alcmaeonidae and the campaign of Mara- 
thon, 190 

Alexander the Great, 
sentation of, 273 f. 

Alexandria (Egypt), excavations, 326 

Aliassos (?) 105, 106 

Al Marzbanain = Marsovan ? 32 

Al Tabari, 29 

Altar, conical, with bird, on Galatian relief, 
42, dedicated to deceased, 127 

Amaksiz-keui (Galatia), lion-relief, 45 

Amasis, potter, 135 f. 

Amenhotep, son of Hapu, 16 

Amenothes, 14, 16 

Amorion, Leo and the Arabs at, 21 f., dis- 
trict of, 292 

Anastasiopolis, see Lagania 

Ancyra (Galatia) antiquities, 45 ; route to 
Tuliopolis, 53; roads to Caesareia and 
Archelais, 100; inscr., 97 

Androna, 96 

Angora (Ancyra, Galatia), reliefs, 45, inser., 
97, Roman road eastwards from, 98 

Animals on “ affected” amphorae, 151 

Antigonus Monophthalmos, letter to Scepsis 
concerning peace of 311 B.c., 330 


lion-hunt, repre- 


Aphrazeia, 111 
Aphrodite on coins of Nagidus, 164 
Apollo dctos, 79, 80 ; Lykeios xxxix. ; statu- 
ette in Disney Collection 1, 341 
Arabs, siege of Constantinople, a.D. 717-718, 
19 f. 
Archaeology in Greece, 1898-9, 319 
Archelais, road from Ancyra, 100 
Archer on Athenian lekythos, 184 
Archigallus, 280, 281 
Aristodemus, envoy to Ptolemy, repre- 
sentative of Lysimachus? 338 
Aristophanes and Agathon, xxxiii. 
Arrius (L.) Pudens, cos. 165 A.D., 92 
Arsindji, inscr., 116 
Asklepieion in Paros, 327 
Asklepios-Imhotep, 16 ; Soter, 80, 82 
Aspona, 105, 106 
Assar Kaya, Phrygian fortress, 55 
Assarli-Kaya (Bloukion ?) 94 
Athena, temple of, at Scepsis 340 ; at Sunium, 
323 
statue from Crete in Louvre, 6 f. 
head of, from Disney Coll., belonging 
to Mr. Nelson, 1; in Fitzwilliam 
Mus., 2 ; Glienicke head, 6 f. 
Hephaestia, 6 f. 
Hygieia, representations of, 164 
Athens, coins with Hygieia, 167 
excavations, 1898-9, 322 f. 
Museums in 1898-9, 319 
National Museum : krater with Selene 
(4294), 269, Pl. x.; lekythi from 
Eretria (1935), 169, Pl. ii. ; (1932), 
174; (3506) with Helios and Heracles, 
265, Pl. ix. 
At-kafasi, inscr., 124 
Avshar, inscr., 106 


B 


BaETYL-WORSHIP, 236 f. 
Baghtchedjik, inscr., 113 

Bairam keui, inscr., 62 

Balat, site of Hadrianeia, 329 
Balbadon (?) 117 

Balik-koyundji, inscr., 93 

Basra (Peion ?) 94 

Bazirgian Hiiyiik, site of Nyssa? 110 
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Berlin Museum: kylix with Selene, 268 ; 
lekythos (3291) from Eretria, 173, 178, 
Pl. iii. ; lekythos (3160) with Charon, 183 

Bey keui, inscr., 75 

Bireme on Dipylon vase, 200 

Black stones, worship of, 236 f. 

Bloukion, 94 

Boghaz keui, Aegean and Cypriote ware 
from, 322 

Bolus, Aegean and Cypriote ware from, 322 

Bourguignon Coll., amphora with death of 
Polyxena, 214, 215 

Breastplate, ‘Mycenean,’ at Retimo, 322 

Bridge over the Siberis at Sykeon, 66 f. 

-briga=hill or fortress, 64 

British Museum : Dipylon vase from Thebes, 
198, Pl. viii. ; bf. psykter (B 148) 141, 

Pl. vi. ; rf. lekythos with ’AAkyéwy xados, 
eg ; bronze Athena Hygieia (1055), 165, 
. vii. 
Bronton, Zeus, 73, 80 
Busbeek, his mission to Asia Minor, 85 


C (see also K) 


CaAESAREIA, road from Ancyra, 100 

Caesennius (A), Gallus, legate of Galatia, 103 

Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum, head of 
Athena, 2; statuette of Apollo 1, 341 

Cap worn under helmet, 3 

Cassander, negotiations with Antigonus, 337 

Celtic influence in Galatia, 313 ; names, 315 

Cenaxis Palus, 58 f. 

Chalandri, excavations, 320 

Chalcidian type of psykter, 141 

Chariots on Dipylon vases, 198 ; seen from 
the front on vases, 267 

Charon on lekythos at Munich, 182; at 
Berlin (3160), 183 

Chorum inser. with “correspondence” of 
Abgarus, 328 

Circles on plinth of tombs on Eretrian 
lekythi, 171 

Colour in sculpture and architecture, 256 

Constantinople besieged by Arabs, a.D. 717- 
718,19f.; Imperial Museum, sarcophagus 
from Sidon in, 277, Pl. xi. 

Corinth, excavations, 1898-9, 324 

Craterus, lieutenant of Alexander, 273 f.; 
his son Craterus, 274 

Crentius (Krentios), 54 f. 

Crescent moon as symbol of Selene, 270 

Crete, tombs at Milato and Kavusi, 321; 
finds in 1898-9, 321 f. 

Cyprus, connection with Galatia, 40 f.; 
Croricte style in pottery from Asia 


Minor, 38, 322 


D 


DactyL, monument of, 238 
Dalisa, 32 


Deinoi of Samian fabric, 144 
Deiotarus, his castella at Bloukion and 
Peion, 94 
Delos, purification of, 326 
Delphi, the Erinyes and the omphalos 
205 f. ; excavations, 1898-9, 323 | 
Demarchus (?), envoy of Antigonus, 339 
Der el Bahari, graffiti from, 13 
Diacria, 187 
Dikmen Kalé, Gaulish castellum, 64 
Dilimnia, 101 f 
Dionysos on “ affected ” amphorae, 153 ; with 
Sileni and Maenads on Wirzburg am- 
phora, 137; on B.M. b.f. psykter, 142 
Diphros carried by maid on funeral lekythos, 
175 
Dipylon vase from Thebes, 198; funeral 
character of Dipylon vases, ibid. 
Doghan Oglu, inser., 81 
Doric, early, temple at Thermon, 324 
Dorylaion-Angora-Eccobriga, Roman road, 
84 


Dumrek, inscr., 87 
Durgut, inscr., 294 


E 


Eccosriga, 99; pottery from, 38 f. 

Eglavama, 126 

Eileithyia, precinct in Paros, 327 

Eiskyklema, 252 

Ekkyklema, 252 

Eldjik, inscr., 88 

El Kab, graffiti from, 16 

Emir Ghazi, inscr., 57 

Emir Gi6l, inser. near, 101 

Emir Yanan, inscr., 59 

Emrem Sultan, inscr., 70 

Eos pursuing Kephalos, type of lekythos 
adapted from, 203 

Ephesus, excavations, 327 

Eretria in the Persian War, 186 ; eiskyklema 
at, 252; lekythi from, 169 f., 202. 

Erichthonius as snake, Athena holding, 8 f. 

Erinyes, the, 205 f. 

Eski-il, inscr., 133 

Eski-sheher, Justinian’s bridge at, 66 

Euagina-Verinopolis, 328 

Eudokias, 126 

Eudoxias-Synodion, 88 

Eulandra-Augustopolis, 52 

Eumenides, 208 f. 

Evans, Mr. Arthur, gem with Alexander’s 
lion-hunt belonging to, 277, Pl. xi. 


F 
FRINGE of himation on vases by Amasis, &c., 
138 


Funeral ceremonies on Dipylon vases, 198 ; 
games, ibid ; lekythi, 169 
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G 


GaLATIA cis HatyM, explorations in, 34, 
280 f. ; Galatian civilisation, 312 

Gallus. See Caesennius 

Gauls in Galatia, 313 f. 

Gavius (M.) Orfitus, cos. 165 A.D., 92 

Gergis, Sibyl and sphinx on coins, 235 

Germa, Colonia, 84 f. 

Geudje, inscr., 78 

Geuktche-aiva (Geuk-tchai), inscr., 84 

Geuz-Oren =Selmea, 298 

Ghost-Erinyes, 206 f. 

Glaze-outline lekythi, 179 

Goddess, nude, idols of, 36 

Gorbeous, 102 

Gordion, 94 


H 


HapjJi-ToGHRUL, inscr. near, 91 

Hadrianeia, site, 329 

Hadrianutherae, site, 329 

Harra, site and inscr., 293 

Hegesias, envoy of Cassander? to Ptolemy 
339 

Helios and Heracles on lekythos at Athens, 
265, Pl. ix. ; Helios-cult in Galatia, 80, 81 

Hellenion at Naukratis, 325 

Hephaestia, Athena, 6 f. 

Hephaestus of Alcamenes, 6 f. 

Heracles and Helios, encounter of, 265 

Hermes on ‘affected’ amphorae, 153; con- 
ducting Selene, 271 

Herodotus’ account of Marathon, 192 

Hippias at Marathon, 187 

Horseman on Dipylon vase from Thebes, 
199 

Horses, divination by, x]. 

Hygieia, type of, 167 


I 


Ipou from Sykeon, 34 
Igde-agatch (Yokaru), inscr., 81 f. 
Iki kilisse, inscr., 72 f. 

Inevi, inscr., 130 

Insuyu, inser., 129 

Ionic b. f. pottery, 135 f. 

Isamos beacon, 115 

Isgaonda, 294 

Ishekli, inscr., 109 


J 
JULIOPOLIS, 69 ; route from Ancyra, 53 
Justinian’s bridge at Sykeon, 65 
K (see also C) 


KaDI-KEUI, inser., 95 
Kadyndjik, inscr., 89 
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Kamara, excavations, 321 

Karadja kaya, inscr., 87 
Kara-geyikler, inscr., 81 

Karali, inser., 104 

Karanli Kalé, site of Eudokias, 127 
Katrandji Inler, inscr., 112 

Kavusi (Crete), tomb near, 321 
Kaya Boghaz, inscr., 132 

Kayé keui, inscr., 76 

Khitab al ‘Uyun, 20 f. 

Khursunlu, inscr., 293 

Kinna, 114 

Kiraz Oglu, inscr., 112 

Kizil Boyukh, inser., 77 

Kizil Kuyu, inscr., 300, 302 
Kolokunthai (Attica), inscr., xxxix. 
Kongoustos, 132 

Kotchash, inscr., 89 

Kozanli, inser., 117 f., 123 f. 
Krentios, 54 f. 

Kronos and the baetyl, 240 
Kurshunlu Tepe (Troad), inscr., 330 
Kushdjali, inser., 128 

Kutchuk Beshkavak, inscr., 127 
Kutchuk Hassan, inscr., 303 
Kuyuli Zebir keui, site and inscr., 285 


L 


LAELAPS, dog’s name, 341 

Lagania-Anastiopolis, 64 

Larcius (A.) Macedo, 59, 103 

Larnaka (Cyprus), tomb, 322 

Lato (Crete), site, 322 

Lek keui, inscr., 288 

Lekythi, funeral, 169 

Leo III., Emperor of Constantinople, 21 f. 

Leochares and Lysippus, Alexander’s lion- 
hunt represented by, 273 f. 

Lion, Galatian reliefs, 45 

Lion-hunts in Oriental and Greek art, 276 

Lousoi (Arcadia), excavations, 323 

Louvre: Athena from Crete, 6 ; relief from 
Messene with lion-hunt, 277, Pl. xi. ; 
‘Caffected amphora” (F 23), 157 

Lysimachus, negotiations with Antigonus, 
337 

Lysippus and Leochares, Alexander’s lion- 
hunt represented by, 273 f. 


M 


Macedo, see Larcius. 

Maenads on “affected” amphorae, 153. See 
also Dionysos 

Manegordos, 54 f. 

Manlius Vulso, march of, 311 

Marathon, campaign of, 185 f. 

Maslama, brother of the Caliph Solomon, 


21 f. 
Masut keui (Germa), 85 f, 
Megalopolis, supposed scaena ductilis at, 258 


AA 
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Meidan (Lycaonia) inscr,, 289 

Melos, excavations, 1898-9, 319 

Mén in Galatia, 80, 81, 96, 123, 299 

Mesa-Vuno (Thera), excavations, 327 

Messene, relief with lion-hunt from, 276, 
Plexi. 

Midas-City, Aegean and Cypriote ware from, 
322 

Milato (Crete), tomb at, 321 

Miltiades’ policy at Marathon, 192 

Miskamos, site and inscr., 293 

Mnizos, 61 

Mousga, 88 f. 

Mukhalitch, district of, 71 

Munich, lekythos with Charon, 182 

Myrika, 95 


N 


Naaibus, coins with Aphrodite, 164 

Naples, Museo Naz., kotylos with scene of 
augury, 227; lekythos (111609) with 
scene of oath-taking, 228, 229 

Nara, 78 

Naukratis, excavations, 325 

Nelson, Mr., head of Athena belonging to, 
1, 71: 4. 

Neoclaudiopolis, site, 328 

Northampton (Marquis of), amphora in his 
collection, 146 

Nyssa, 109 


O 


Oatus taken at graves, 230 

Omphalos, as altar, tomb and seat of oracle, 
225 f. 

Onchestos, the custom at, xxxix. 

Ophites, 224 

Oracular character of omphalos, 227 f. 

Orendjik, site of Dilimnia? 101 

Orfitus. See Gavius 

Ornament, Anatolian, 51 

Oroandeis, 311, 312 

Orsologia (Rosologia), 103 


P 


PAINTING in 5th cent. B.c., nature of, 254 

Palmettes on funeral lekythi, 172, 179, on 
Ionic b.f. amphorae, 151 

Panels, is on Ionic vases, 136 

Papira, 92 

Parlassan (Galatia), inscr., 107, 108 

Parnassos (Galatia), 107 

Paros, excavations, 321, 327 

Peion, 94 

Perga, semi-eikonic stone of mother-goddess 
on coins, 233 

Perta, 132 

Periacti, 259 


Persians at Marathon, 185 f. 

Perspective in 5th cent. B.o., 254 

Petobriga, 63 

Phikion, 234 

Phylakopi. See Melos 

Pidron, 74 

Pilav Tepé, tumulus (Thessaly), 325 

Pilgrim’s route between Ancyra and [uli- 
opolis, 53 

Pimola, site, 328 

Piribeyli, site and inscr., 306 

Pissia, site and inscr., 306, 307 

Pitnissos, 117 

Polyperchon, ally of Ptolemy, 339 

Poseidon, temple at Sunium, 323 ; Taraxip- 
pos, xl. 

Pottery from Galatia, 37 ; Ionic b.f. pottery, 
135 f. 

Prasmon, 60, 61 

Prepelaus, envoy of Cassander to Antigonus, 
338 

Priene, excavations, 328 

Prokopios’ account of Justinian’s bridge at 
Sykeon, 66 

Proseilemmene, the, 125 


‘ Psibela-Verinopolis, 131 


Psykter, types of, 141 

Ptolemy I., negotiations with Antigonus, 
337 

Pudens. See Arrius 

Pyrrhos, statues of Hygieia and Athena, 167 


R 


Rays, double rows of, on Ionic vases, 137, 
150, 163 

Rheneia, cemetery, 326 

Roads in Asia Minor, 50, 52 f. 

Rosologia, 103 

Royal Road, 50 

Rumdigin (Cappadocia), temple, 328 


s 


Sr. Tuxopore of Sykeon, 65, 69 

Samos, pottery in seventh century B.c., 144 

Sarilar (Sykeon), pot and idol from, 34 f. ; 
inscr., 68 

Sarmalia, 98 |. 

Savatra (Ak-Oren), site and inscr., 280 

Scarab inscribed Adidas, 341 

Scenery on Greek stage, 252 

Scepsis, letter of Antigonus to, and decree, 330 

Seifi Oreni, site and inscr., 303 

Selene, on Berlin kylix, 268; on krater at 
Athens, 269, Pl. x. 

Selmea, site and inser., 298, 302 

Semnae. See Eumenides, 

Sendjirli (N. Syria), excavations, 44 

Septerion, 223 

Serai Keui, inscr., 58 
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Serpent-bodied nymphs, 217; form of 
Erinyes, 213 ; worship, 222 

Shedit Hiiyiik, inscr., 106 

Shekerli, inser., 115 

Shimshit, inser., 57 

Ships on Dipylon vases, 198; evolution of 
Greek ship, xli. 

Siberis, Justinian’s bridge over, 65 

Sidon, sarcophagus from, with lion-hunt, 
277, Pl. xi. 

Sileni on “affected” amphorae, 153. 
also Dionysos 

Siphnos, excavation, 320 

Slave-girl on funeral lekythos, 176 

Smithis, 17 

Soatra. See Savatra 

Solomon, Caliph, 20 f. 

Solomon son of Mu‘adh, Arab general, 19, 


See 


Sphingion, 234 

Sphinx, relation to the tomb, 235 

Stage-scenery, 252 

Stelae on Eretrian lekythi, 172 

Stepterion, 223 

Steunos, cave, 52 

Sultan Mezarlik, inser., 122 

Sunium, excavations, 323 

Suwarek, inscr., 280 

Sykeon, antiquities from, 34 f.; Justinian’s 
bridge, 65 ; inscr., 67 f. 

Synodion. See Eudoxias 

Syros, excavations, 320 


At 


Tarsus, medallions from the treasure of, 
276, Pl. xi. 

Tatta, Lake, district of 114 f., 280 f. 

Tchakal keui, inscr., 102 

Tchakirlar, inscr., 59 

Tchardak, inser., 74 

Tcheltik, site of Tolistokhora near 310 

Tcheshmeli Zebir keui (site and inscr.) 282 

Tchorgia Hiiyiik, site of Eglavama? 126 

Tembrogios, Imperial (?) estate on the, 75 

Tesserakontapechys, 26 f. 

Theatre at Ephesus, 327 ; see also Stage 

Thera, excavations, 321, 327 

Thermon, excavations, 324 

Theseus and Minotaur on B.M. b.f. psykter 
142 

Tizke keui, inser., 63 

Tolistokhora, 309 

Tol keui, inser., 105 

Tombs on funeral lekythi, 170 
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Tombstones, Galatian, 313 

Topakli, inscr., 69 

Toprak Kale, site of Kongoustos ? 134 

Trinities of female deities, 218 

Trireme, evolution of, xli. 

Tulas=Tonosa? 32 

Tumulus—omphalos 227 f. 

Turkhal, Aegean and Cypriote ware from, 
322 

Tut-agatch, inscr., 78-81 

Tuzum Hiiyiik, site of Perta? 

Tyscon, suggested site, 312 

Tyszkiewicz Coll., relief of Sotias, 218 


133 


U 


‘Umar son of Hubaira, 27, 30 


V 


Valcaton = Balgatia, 71 
Veledler= Abrostola ? 
Verinopolis, 131 
Verisa, site, 328 
Veteston, 111 

Vezir Keupru, site of Neoclaudiopolis, 328 
Vindia, 61 


310 


W 


Water, rendering of transparency on vase, 
269 

Winged eidola 219, Erinyes ibid. 

Women, treatment of type on ‘affected’ 
tn 153 

Wiirzburg, amphora by Amasis at, 136 f. 


Y 


Yalandjak (Galatia), relief of lion from, 45 
Yamak, inscr., 113 

Yarashli, site of Kinna? 115, inser., 116 
Yarikdji, inscr., 78 

Yarre (Galatia), relief from 40, site 50 
Yokaru. See Agz-atchik, Igde-agatch 
Yunak, inscr., 301 

YViirme, 85, 88 

Yuzgat, inser., 99 


Z 


Zebir keui, site and inscr., 282 
Zibatra, 32 
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II.—GREEK INDEX. 


*Axpewnvds Zevs, 72 

*AAKyz(n)dns Kados AioyvaAdov, 180 

*AAkpewy Kadds, 202 

*Avdpwrnvis Myv, 96 

*A€torrer(O . .) kadds ’AAKktudy(ov), 180 

*ArddAwrt, doig, 79, 80 ; ’AmddAdwvos Avkeiou, 
XXXix. 

dppoorn ? 302 

dpxtyadXos, 280, 281 

’"AckAnmtws Swrnp, 80, 82 


BaSov, feminine name, 77 
Bpovrar, Zevs, 73, 80 


Sudxeov = 8idkovos, 130 
Aigid(os) kadd(s), 179 n, 
Sippoddpos, 176 


eloxvxAnpa, 252 
éxkoxAnua, 252 
*Eppoxdeios, genitive, 13 


Zedbs "Axpewnvos, 72; Bpovrav, 73, 80; Znp- 
pournvds, 281; Meéeyoros, 80, 129, 132, 
133 ; Napnvds, 78, 79 ; Zapvevdqves, 73 

Znppournvos Zevs, 281 

ZiKippnvy, 280 


“HXwos in Galatia, 80, 81 
jpws, 231 


Bevis émnxdots, 79 
Geois karaxGoviors, 91 
Ge@, Téxv@, 127 


*Ioyaovdnves, 294 


KeAnri¢ew, 199 

xéerooav = katérwoay ? 112 
Kopew, Xli. 

komatns, 98 


Kpoxddedos, 13 
Aayewa[r]ns, 129 
Aattaws, 341 

Avketos ’AmrddA@v, XXXix 


Méyioros, Zeds, 80, 129, 132, 133 

Mi *Avdpwrnvds, 96 ; datos Kai dixatos, 80 ; 
TlAovrodwrns, 81; SeApenvds, 299; Swrnp, 
80 


Mijrnp Ccdv ZiCiupnyn, 280 
Mnrtnp Terpamrpéce@mos, 303 


Napnvos Zeus, 78, 79 


éa=gat 112 
dawos ArrdAd@v, 80; 6. Kai Sixavos Myv, 80 
Ovavagos, 300, 304 


mapaywdiara, 80 
TlAovrodarns, Myv, 81 
Tlorap@ edxyv, 76 
mpaypareutys, 57 
mponkos = mpootkos, 298 
Tpootkos, 298 


LavBabeos, 281 

SapvevOnvos Zevs, 73 

Zedpenvos Myv, 299 

oxcadnpédpos, 176 

Spits, 17 

Zrevvos, 119 

Lornp, "AoKAnmids, 80 ; Myjv, ibid. 


Terpampoowmos Mytnp, 303 
“Yytaivwv kados, 180 


Xdprra, 232 
xXGpa yis—oppards, 226 f. 


w, form of at Delphi in 3rd cent. B.c. 
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